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EARLIER in the day, when the accidental 
overturning of an ink-well in King's office had 
resulted in a liberal bespattering of Oakley's trousers, 
King had insisted that his own tailor should repair 
the damage. 

"Fiddlesticks!** he had replied to his friend's 
arguments in favor of the hotel valet. "My man's 
absolutely reliable. He'll get your things back to 
you on time, he won't rot the cloth with acids, and 
he won't rob you, which is more than can be said 
for any hotel tailor that I ever heard of. James," 
to a boy, "telephone to — oh, what's-his-name! 
You know; my tailor — and tell him to send to The 
Caravansary to-night, at half after six, for Mr. 
Oakley's trousers. He is to take out these spots 
—tell him the stains are ink— and return them— 
When do you want them, Ned? Any time to- 
morrow will do, James." 

So it was that when Oakley reached his hotel that 
evening, somewhat later than he had anticipated, 
he found the tailor's boy awaiting his arrival. He 
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handed the damaged garment from behind a narrow- 
ly opened door to the messenger and serenely went 
about dressing. 

He was in good spirits. Not only was the business 
that had brought him to New York moving smoothly, 
but he thought he detected evidences of an under- 
current favorable to his plans. For one thing, Mr. 
Haslett's letter asking him to meet Mrs. Haslett at 
Jersey City that night and take her across town to 
the Grand Central Station, while unimportant in 
itself, was not insignificant, for Warren Haslett was 
not a man to incur any obligation, however slight, 
unless he had definite plans for discharging it; and 
this was not the first time he had indicated a friendly 
confidence in Ned Oakley, although, as their social 
acquaintance was slight, he had never before asked 
service of so personal a nature. 

It was well known that Mr. Haslett was ever on 
the alert to find energetic and able young men for 
his business, and rumors had recently reached Oakley 
that there was soon to be a vacancy in the New 
York ofiice — one which he felt himself qualified to 
fill; hence it was not strange that his head should be 
full of speculations as to a possible connection be- 
tween these facts and the increasing favor shown him 
by the older man. He was smiling tenderly at the 
vision, back of all these hopes and plans, of Alice's 
face when he should tell her — if he should tell her — 
that they were to live in New York, when the tele- 
phone-bell rang. 

"Baltimore wants you," said the operator; and a 
moment later a man's voice inquired; "That you, 
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Oakley? This is Warren Haslett. Did you get 
my letter to-day?" 

"Yes. I ought to have wired you that I did." 

"Oh, that's all right. I didn't expect it. But 
for some reason I felt a little uneasy, and thought 
rd call you up to make sure. You can go con- 
veniently, I hope?" 

"Oh, perfectly! Delighted." 

"I feared you might have an engagement for 
dinner or for the evening." 

"No; Tm entirely free to-night. Even if I were 
not, I should be glad to change my plans so that I 
might be of service to Mrs. Haslett." 

"Thank you. It's all right, then?" 

"Yes. I shall start for Jersey City in a few 
minutes." 

"Ah, that's good. How's the weather?" 

"Rainy, and growing colder." 

"Is it? That's bad! Mrs. Haslett has not been 
entirely well recently. If her train should happen 
to be late — " 

"Be perfectly sure that I shall be there, what- 
ever the hour." 

"Ah, thank you, Oakley. Don't let her get 
chilled. Good night." 

"I'll look after her, sir — and thanks for the oppor- 
tunity. Good night." 

Still smiling, Oakley went to his suit-case, which 
he had not fully unpacked. Contrary to his custom, 
and against Alice's advice, he had brought no trunk, 
as this was to be purely a business trip, and a hur- 
ried one at that; and because she had failed to give 
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him everything he had needed on a previous journey, 
he had humorously insisted upon doing his own pack- 
ing this time. 

He ran his fingers down at one end of his suit- 
case and turned the contents back, without dis- 
covering the trousers he sought. Similar tactics 
brought no better result at the other end. Some- 
what hurriedly, his smile fading, he pulled up what 
lay in the middle, disarranging smooth layers of 
shirts and underwear. No trousers. He stared 
in perplexity. He knew they had been there, for 
he had packed them himself. He distinctly remem- 
bered, also, that he had not unpacked them, think- 
ing that, lying as they did at the bottom of the suit- 
case, they would keep their creases and be in good 
condition when he should need them. 

Then it occurred to him that possibly the cham- 
bermaid, in an excess of zeal, had taken them out 
and hung them in the wardrobe. He flung open the 
doors, to be confronted by rows of empty hooks, 
save where his pajamas drooped in the center. 
Springing back to the suit-case, he dug into its con- 
tents, tossing shirts, socks, collars, and underwear 
recklessly in all directions, until he reached the clean 
leather bottom. 

He rang for the chambermaid, and when she 
tapped at his door, furiously demanded through a 
crack: "Where are my trousers?" 

"Beg pardon, sir?" 

"I say where are my trousers? What have you 
done with them?" 

"I, sir? No, sir. I ain't seen no trousers, sir." 

4 
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"Well, I certainly had an extra pair here, and 
they're gone. Now — " 

"Perhaps the valet would know." 

"That's right! Perhaps he would. Send him 
here, will you.? Quick, please." 

As the woman scurried down the hall Oakley 
slammed the door and returned to the wardrobe, 
to find the pajamas still hanging solitary and limp. 
Helplessly surveying the room, his glance fell on 
the long drawers of the dresser, and within thirty 
seconds every drawer in the room, large and small, 
had been jerked open, disclosing emptiness. 

Taking down the telephone-receiver, he urged, 
as the operator responded: 

"Say! can't you hurry up that valet a little.? 
I'm in a dev — I'm in a very great hurry. . . . Yes, 
of course I sent for him! . . . Yes, please." 

Once more he opened the wardrobe, this time 
briskly' shaking the meek pajamas, to make sure 
the errant trousers were not hiding behind their 
folds; once more he found disappointment waiting 
in every drawer. He looked behind the door in the 
bath-room and under the bed, and was engaged in 
dragging the divan away from the wall when the 
valet rapped. 

"Did you bring my trousers?" demanded Oakley, 
opening the door a crack. 

"Trousers.? No, sir. Did you send them down?" 

"Holy Moses! No! I didn't send them down! 
But somebody took them, and I want them — ^want 
them quick, too! Understand?" 

"Yes, sir, but — When did you send them, sir?" 

S 
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**I didn't send them, I tell you! I left them there 
in my suit-case, and they're gone." 

**Yes, sir. Perhaps the chambermaid — " 

"Now, look here; Fve had about enough of this! 
I don't know who took them, and I don't care. I 
know there was a pair of trousers in that suit-case, 
and they're not in the room now. I want them. 
Great Scott! Fve got to have them! I'm to meet a 
lady at seven-fifty-three in Jersey City, and I've no 
time to lose. Now, you hustle!" 

"Yes, sir. I'll ask the chambermaid — " 

"/ asked the chambermaid! Do you mean to 
say you didn't — " 

"No, sir. I never take a gentleman's things, sir, 
unless they're left out for me. You're sure they're 
not in the room?" 

"Well, if they are, I can't find them. Come in 
and see if you can." He flung the door open with 
one hand and reached for the telephone with the 
other. "Give me the desk, and hurry up," he said. 
"That the desk? Well, there's a pair of trousers 
missing from room six-thirty-seven. The valet says 
he hasn't seen them, and the chambermaid says she 
hasn't seen them. Now, is there anybody else in this 
hotel who — What? . . . No, he's here now, hunting 
for them, but they're not here. . . . She says not. . . . 
That's all very well, but I can't wait for any delib- 
erate ofiicial investigations. I want those trousers, 
and I want them now! . . . All right. Come up, if 
you want to, but hustle! I've got to catch a train." 

He crossed the room to where his watch lay on 
the dresser and glanced at it. "You've got exactly 
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twenty minutes in which to produce the trousers 
and get me out of this hotel," he announced. "Fve 
got to take the seven-twenty-five boat from Twenty- 
third Street — understand? — and things '11 break if I 
miss it. 

"Would it be possible, sir, if you're in a hurry, 
to wear another pair?" 

"That's it! I haven't any other pair!" Then, 
seeing the man's amazed glance, he added: "I mean, 
of course, I have another pair, but I sent them out, 
about half an hour ago, to a tailor." 

"Yes, sir. Would it be possible for us to send 
to the tailor — " 

"Why, of course! Send a boy, and tell him I'll 
pay for speed." 

"Yes, sir. Where shall we send, sir?" 

An expression of utter blankness settled upon 
Oakley's face. 

"Good Lord! / — don't — know!" 

"You don't know the address? But the name, 
sir?" anxiously persisted the valet. 

"I don't know that, either. My friend King rec- 
ommended him. He's his tailor. He telephoned — " 

"Yes, sir; but your friend? Mr. King? We can 
telephone him — " 

"I don't know where King lives. He's in one of 
those up-town apartment-houses, and his name's 
not in the telephone-book. I heard him say so to- 
day. Isn't that the very devil!" 

One of the clerks arrived at that moment, and 
the situation was explained to him afresh. He 
was polite, even deferential, to Oakley, and search- 
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ingly questioned the valet, the chambermaid, and 
Boots. 

"Of course I'm sure I brought them," blazed 
Oakley, in response to a diplomatic suggestion. 
"What do you take me for? Haven't I told you I. 
packed them myself? I left them in that — By — 
GeoTgeF^ 

In that instant he had remembered the mystify- 
ing postscript of a letter he had received from Alice 
that morning. Failing to grasp its meaning at once, 
he had dismissed it from his mind, intending to 
study it out when the claims of business were less 
pressing. Now he went to his coat and got the letter. 

"Doubtless by this time you have discovered 
that it is your treat," he read. "I wear a five-and- 
three-quarters glove, you know, and I like them 
long. I have been told that trousers can be kept 
in fairly good condition without pressing if one 
places them carefully between the mattresses every 
night. *It is to laugh!' Ha, ha!" 

He stared at the words, incredulously rereading 
them, and Alice's dancing eyes and mischievous 
mouth mocked him from every space. It will be 
remembered that he had insisted upon packing that 
suit-case himself. 

The clerk protested that he was very sorry; he 
would do his best to find the missing garments; 
the affair was most unfortunate and incomprehen- 
sible; such a thing had never happened before in 
the history of the hotel. 

"Never mind. I guess I've found the solution. 

It's on me, all right." Oakley laughed rather 
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sheepishly. "I thought I packed them — but I 
didn't. Another case of * You never can tell/ Now, 
see here. Fm in a deuce of a hole. Help me out, 
will you.? Fm pledged to meet a lady in Jersey 
City at seven-fifty-three. IVe got to meet her, 
that's all there is about it! And I must have a 
pair of trousers in ten minutes. Now, what can 
you do?" 

Really, the clerk and the valet didn't know. 
They recognized that the situation was awkward; 
and while they were in no sense responsible for it, 
they would cheerfully do anything in their power to 
be of service. 

"Thank you. That's very nice — but it isn't 
trousers," said Oakley. "How far is it to the near- 
est clothier's? Can't you send — " 

"No use. Every shop is closed at this hour." 

"Borrow a pair for me." 

"Impossible, sir!" 
' "Nothing's impossible! Man alive, I can't go 
this way! There must be somebody in this hotel 
who has extra trousers about. Borrow some. 
Steal them, if you must, but get them!" 

"Couldn't we send some one else to meet the lady? 
It could be explained that you were ill, or — " 

"No it couldn't, for I telephoned the lady's hus- 
band, not half an hour ago, that I would certainly 
meet her. Important matters — business affairs, un- 
derstand? — hang on my keeping this appointment. 
Can't you see that it's serious? Do something!" 

The little clerk looked up at Oakley, towering 
above him, and shrugged his shoulders. 

9 
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"If you were of an average size, it might be pos- 
sible, but—'* 

"Well, rm not of an average size. Fm six feet 
two and weigh two hundred and forty-seven. 
There's a man down at the end of this corridor who's 
as big as I am. Go and get — " 

"Impossible! Quite impossible!" 

"Well, do something^* 

The clerk and the valet departed, and Oakley 
charged about the room raging and impotent. Even 
had he been willing to lie, a plea of sudden illness 
would have been an obvious artifice from a man of 
his invariable health, and he felt that to confess the 
truth — the idiotic, humiliating truth — to Warren 
Haslett would be deliberately to brand himself 
as an irresponsible fool and to lose a great part of 
the confidence he had won. For his own part, he 
could take his medicine; when a man makes an ass 
of himself he deserves to eat husks, but Alice — 
The tender vision-face of his wife grew wistful as 
bis air -castles tottered over their shaking foun- 
dations, and he savagely struck his fist against a 
window-casing. 

Then he sat on the edge of the bed, regarded his 
trouserless legs, and gave way to peals of sardonic 
laughter. After which he fell ^g^in to walking the 
floor, muttering execrations upon his own careless- 
ness. 

The valet rapped sharply and entered, a pair of 
dark trousers over his arm. 

"I know they're too small, sir," he admitted, as 
Oakley seized them hopefully and held them up in 
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"WHO LAUGHS LAST'* 

derisive despair, "but they're all I can get. They 
belong to the clerk. We thought perhaps — ^would 
you be willing to try them, sir?" 

Oakley struggled into the garments, which not 
only refused to reach his waist, but rose to a point 
midway between his knee and his ankle at the 
bottom. 

Is that the best you can do.?'* he demanded. 
The very best, sir. I have some trousers down 
in the pressing-room, and while it would be as much 
as my position is worth to let you have any of them, 
I — I went to see, sir. But it was no use. The gen- 
tlemen all seem to be small. These are the best I 
could get." 

Oakley was looking fixedly at his long ulster, 
hanging on the rack, and fantastic schemes were 
forming in his brain. After all, it would be only to 
cross town in a cab, and perhaps to spend a few 
minutes in the waiting-rooms at the stations. 

"You're sure these belong to the clerk?" he ques- 
tioned. "I don't want to get you into trouble." 

"Yes, sir. He said if these were of any use to 
you, sir, you were welcome to them." 

"Is it still raining?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Windy?" 

"No, sir." 

"Good. Go and get some pins. Get plenty of 
them. Safety-pins, if possible. Hustle! There's 
no time to lose now." 

With his knife Oakley cut off the legs of the clerk's 
trousers well above the knee, and when the valet 
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returned he found his patron completely dressed in 
the coat and waistcoat of his business suit and the 
nether garments of his pajamas. 

"Here we are," said Oakley, pulling on one of 
the severed cheviot legs. "Just you pin that good 
and tight where it ought to go to look right from the 
bottom, will you? That's all right. Long enough? 
Got it fastened firmly? Good! Now the other 
one. ... So! Now give me that ulster. Button 
it down the back there as far as you can. You 
might pin it, so it won't flap apart. I sha'n't want 
to walk much. . . . There! That covers perfectly, 
doesn't it?" 

Standing in the long, heavy storm-coat, closely 
buttoned, only a few inches of the trousers bottoms 
showing below it, there was nothing in his appear- 
ance to suggest that his attire was not wholly con- 
ventional. 

"Yes, sir. That '11 be all right, if you're very 
careful." 

"Oh, I'll be careful! Don't you worry about 
that!" He handed the man a generous tip. "Tell 
the clerk I'll see him later, and have a cab ready for 
me by the time I get down-stairs, will you?" 

He looked at his watch and found he had three 
minutes to spare. 

"Hah! *It is to laugh'!" he remarked, trium- 
phantly smiling back at Alice as the cab started for 
the Twenty-third Street ferry. 

Mrs. Haslett's train was on time, and Oakley 
was glad to find that, although he had met her only 
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twice, he recognized her immediately. She came 
toward him, erect, alert, smiling, and protesting 
that it was an imposition to bring any one across 
the river on such a night, to which he naturally re- 
sponded that he found it only a pleasure. She 
added that she would have forbidden Mr. Haslett 
to make the arrangement, if, aside from the pleas- 
ure of being met and cared for, she had not wished 
to renew and extend her acquaintance with Mr. 
Oakley, of whom she had recently heard her husband 
speak so often and so pleasantly. Remembering 
Mr. Haslett's confidence in his wife's judgment of 
men, Oakley hitched his ulster closer about his knees 
and mentally congratulated himself that he had 
not let this chance escape him, while Alice's face 
smiled approval from the background of his 
thoughts. 

From this auspicious beginning the conversation 
proceeded delightfully, his own ease and pleasure 
in it convincing Oakley that he was making the good 
impression he desired. Mrs. Haslett's information 
and interests were wide, her perceptions keen, and 
she had the tact born of extensive social experience. 
He knew that she was skilfully drawing him out, 
and he knew also that he was giving her his excel- 
lent best in response. Nevertheless, he was entirely 
unprepared for the next move in the game. 

When they had almost reached the New York 
side he glanced at his watch between phrases, and 
parenthetically assured her that they had ample 
time to get across town before the departure of her 
train for Stamford. 

13 
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"I hope meeting me has not disarranged your 
plans?" she tentatively inquired. 

"On the contrary, it gave the evening a purpose 
which it had otherwise lacked." 

" But — of course you have dined ?" 

"Not yet." 

"Really?" Her face brightened. "Then I have 
less hesitation about exercising the privilege con- 
ferred by white hair and asking you to take me some- 
where to dinner. Will you?" 

"Why, of course — I shall be delighted," stammered 
he, instinctively wrapping closer the enfolding skirts 
of the ulster; "but — but your train?" 

"Well, that's part of it — though a small part. 
Perhaps Mr. Haslett told you I am on my way to 
Boston, where I must be to-morrow; but, because I 
couldn't leave Baltimore until late this afternoon 
and didn't care to spend the night in New York, 
I decided to go on to my sister's in Stamford, taking 
an early train from there in the morning. On the 
way up it occurred to me that if I cared to stay in 
New York this evening I might simplify matters 
somewhat by taking the midnight train, which 
would give me a fair night's sleep and enable me 
to reach Boston early in the morning. I resolved 
not to suggest this, however, unless you were dis- 
engaged, and — ^well, frankly, unless we got on well. 
I'm a very selfish old person, and I like to be enter- 
tained. But if you have other plans," her quick 
glance read his face, which he was unable entirely 
to control, "you must not let me interfere with 
them in the least." 
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A faint gleam of hope was instantly extinguished. 

"No! Oh no!" he said, trying to force cordiality 
into his tone, while his mind seethed in an effort to 
arrive at a quick solution. "I h^ve no other plans 
at all. I told Mr. Haslett that my evening was en- 
tirely free. It's very good of you to give me this 
opportunity. It's a great pleasure, I assure you — 
and an honor. Of course," another gleam of hope, 
you will let me take you first to a hotel." 

Oh, that won't be .necessary," she replied. 
I suggest that we drive to the Grand Central, 
engage my berth, leave my bag, telegraph to my 
sister, and then go directly to dinner. Why not?" 

" But — I fear you may be overtired. Mr. Haslett 
telephoned that you had not been well, and — " Her 
light laugh interrupted him. 

"Did he.? How like Warren! I had two days of 
headache last week, and in consequence he'll insist 
upon coddling me for a month. I am perfectly well, 
and really quite eager for our gay little adventure. 
Let's lose no time." 

At that moment, to effect Mrs. Haslett's adherence 
to her original purpose, Oakley would cheerfully 
have been accounted the dullest of bores, but per- 
ception had come too late. Vaulting ambition had 
o'erleaped itself, and he had now no choice but to 
satisfy the lady's appetite for more of his agreeable 
society. He could never afterward remember what 
they talked about on the way across town, but by 
the time they reached the Grand Central Station 
his resolution was taken. Confession and explana- 
tion were out of the question with this woman, back 
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of whose gracious and kindly manner one perceived 
always a certain stateliness of bearing, no more to 
be ignored than it was to be deliberately affronted. 
Having shouldered the undertaking, he must carry 
it on, leaving its outcome on the knees of the gods, 
who had thus far included him in the protection ex- 
tended to children, drunkards, and fools. 

Arrived at the station, Mrs. Haslett remained in 
the cab, while he sent her telegram, engaged her 
berth, and left her bag to be called for, pocketing 
the check. He looked over the great waiting-room, 
with some vague idea of assaulting any big man he 
might see and demanding his trousers or his life; 
but a monotonous average in the size of the men left 
the thought still embryonic. 

When the cab was again on its way, he said : 

"Since we are neither of us in gala attire, I have 
told the man to drive to a rather out-of-the-way 
restaurant that I know, where the cooking is ex- 
cellent and the rooms quiet. I hope you'll not find 
it stupid." 

"I shall find it delightful," she graciously de- 
clared. 

Oakley bade the cabman wait, and was given the 

customary carriage-check. In the restaurant he 

chose a corner table, and himself took the corner 

chair, where he attempted for the first time a feat 

that he had often seen women perform. Seating 

himself in his ulster, he unfastened all but the two 

lower buttons, and, with the waiter's help, wriggled 

out of the shoulders, keeping the skirts about his 

legs the while. When the man would have taken 
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the coat away, he objected; and then, unable en- 
tirely to ignore the surprise in Mrs. Haslett's glance, 
he added, rather lamely: 

"With your permission. Til keep this about me, 
Mrs. Haslett. Don't you find it chilly here ? I seem 
to be shivering." 

Which, in a sense, was true. He was shivering. 
His companion, however, was alarmed lest he had 
taken a cold, and solicitously insisted upon his 
drinking a cocktail, to ward off possible evil effects 
from exposure to the rain. With the ulster firmly 
wrapped about his legs and the table-cloth pulled 
over it as an additional screen, Oakley, in his comer, 
felt reasonably safe for the moment, and so began 
what proved to be a long and a merry and a memo- 
rable dinner. 

They constantly discovered fresh points of com- 
mon interest, and again Oakley congratulated him- 
self that he had not permitted appearances to 
frighten him out of attempting the seemingly im- 
possible. Over the coffee they grew confidential. 
She told him of the boy she had lost; and he showed 
her the two pictures of Alice which he always car- 
ried, and touched lightly upon his desire to bring his 
wife back to New York, where her girlhood had been 
spent. 

Mrs. Haslett talked of her husband, of his con- 
templated gradual retirement from active business, 
and of his search for men in whose hands he could 
eventually safely place his affairs. Finally she spoke 
frankly of Oakley himself, and of Mr. Haslett's inter- 
est in him. 
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"He tells me," she said, **that you have three of 
the four qualifications which he thinks essential 
for a successful business man. You have imagina- 
tion, which stands for originality and resource and 
initiative; you have dignity — perhaps poise is the 
better word; and you are absolutely truthful. If 
you prove also to have good judgment, there is no 
reason why your future should not be very bright.'* 

Oakley flushed slightly as he replied: "I can't tell 
you how highly I value Mr. Haslett's good opinion." 

"Well, you have it. This is very direct, but I 
think it sometimes helps to know these things. He 
particularly admires your truthfulness. He told me 
recently that he had seen you in some embarrass- 
ing crisis, where the average man would have sought 
refuge at least in evasion, and that, to his deUght, 
you were absolutely frank and open. We believe 
— ^he and I — that in the end truth must always pre- 
vail, and I thought you might like to know that 
yours had not been fruitless." 

"Thank you. I don't like to lie," sarid he, simply. 

The talk drifted on to other things, but Oakley's 
spirit was jubilant, and the radiance had returned 
to the hovering vision of his wife. There was a 
moment of embarrassment, to be sure, when the 
bill was presented and he absently felt for the bill- 
book in his hip pocket, but his false motion was not 
noticed. He wriggled back into his ulster without 
attracting particular attention and followed Mrs. 
Haslett to the door, devoutly thankful that his last 
ordeal was over and that ahead there lay only the 

plainest of sailing. 
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Looking out from the glassed vestibule, they dis- 
covered that it had turned colder, and that the rain, 
freezing as it fell, had made of the streets and side- 
walks smooth sheets of ice. The porter had gone 
a few steps down the street, where he stood chatting 
with a policeman and watching the rehamessing of 
a horse that had fallen. 

"If you'll wait here a moment," said Oakley, 
"I'll get the cab and return to help you down." 

He failed at first to attract the porter's attention, 
and had carefully descended the icy steps before the 
man saw him and hastened forward to get the car- 
riage-check. As Oakley turned to go back a care- 
less, hurrying messenger-boy jostled him. Oakley 
slipped, staggered, flung out a foot in a vain effort 
to retain his balance, and went down heavily. 
The boy, instinctively seizing the only thing within 
reach, which happened to be the flying skirt of the 
long ulster, slid on a foot or two, plunging, and also 
fell, peeling the coat up over Oakley's unprotected 
legs as the husk is torn from an ear of corn, the de- 
taining buttons yielding to superior force. A bril- 
liant electric sign lighted the scene perfectly; and as 
Oakley sat up and dragged the coat again over his 
blue and white pajamas he was conscious of but one 
thing — that was the frozen horror in Mrs. Haslett's 
face as she watched him from the vestibule. The 
next instant the policeman twisted a hand in his 
collar and jerked him roughly to his feet. 

"You're a nice one, you are!" exclaimed that func- 
tionary, severely. "Making an exhibirion of yourself 
in the public streets! You come along with me." 
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Don't overstep your authority, officer," suggest- 
ed Oakley, brushing himself off and twitching his 
clothes into place. "Fm not liable to arrest." 

"Y'ain't? Huh! Don't you try any funny busi- 
ness with me. I saw ye!" 

"Since when has it been a crime for a man to lose 
his balance?" 

"That's all right. Disorderly conduct for yours! 
I tell ye / saw ye! You come along without any 
back-talk, now." Then, as his glance caught Mrs. 
Haslett, he added: "That woman with you?" 

"No," said Oakley. 

"Humph! You were calling a cab. FlI be bound 
there's a pair of ye!" Keeping his hold on his 
prisoner, he imperatively beckoned to Mrs. Haslett, 
who reluctantly approached, assisted by the porter. 
She was very pale, and the kindly glow was gone 
from her eyes, leaving them cold and steely. 

Oakley's mind was working rapidly, and he covert- 
ly extracted a roll of bills from his pocket and kept 
them in his hand, although as he watched the police- 
man he decided not to attempt that sort of thing 
with him. The man was obviously a powerful and 
unreasoning machine that nothing short of political 
influence could stop in mid-career. 

"Do you know this man?" demanded the officer 
of Mrs. Haslett. 

"I've already told you that the lady is not with 
n^e," glibly interposed Oakley, before she could 
reply. "I never saw her before." 

"That '11 do from you," said the policeman. "He 
was calling your carriage, wasn't he?" 
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"Yes." 



Certainly I was." Again Oakley took up the 
narrative. "Now, just listen a minute. I was 
standing in the vestibule when this lady came out of 
the restaurant, and from my being there — and per- 
haps from my long coat — I suppose she took me to 
be the porter, who was yonder, talking to you. At 
any rate, she handed me her carriage-check, and 
I brought it down and gave it to the porter here, 
as any man would have done in the circumstances. 
That's all there is to it. I repeat, I do not know the 
lady. I never saw her before, and I'm very sorry to 
be the cause of even a moment of embarrassment to 
her." 

Stealing a glance at her, he was convinced that 
his ready lying had destroyed whatever might have 
remained of her regard for him after the revelations 
of his tumble; and yet, he must at any cost prevent 
her being drawn further into this dilemma. 

"Hm! You're a smooth one!" commented the 
skeptical policeman, who had been watching Mrs. 
Haslett's face. "Did they come together?" he 
asked the porter. 

As yet uncertain of the denomination of a bill 
slipped into his fingers while the policeman studied 
Mrs. Haslett, the porter merely said he didn't re- 
member. 

At that moment their cab drove up, and the officer 
turned to the driver, fixing a stern glance upon him. 

"Cabby," said he, "ye brought these two here 
together, didn't ye?" 

With the hand farthest from the policeman Oakley 
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displayed a ten-dollar bill, crushed it, dropped it, 
and set his foot on it. 

"No, sir," intelligently replied the cabman. "I 
brought the lady alone. I got her at Twenty-third 
Street, drove her to the Grand Central, and then 
here. She told me to wait." 

"Ye didn't bring the man? No nonsense, now!" 

"Naw!" The cabman eyed Oakley disdainfully. 
"I never seen him before." 

"Hm!" said the policeman. "All right. There's 
something queer about this — but you can go." He 
nodded to Mrs. Haslett. "I guess you're all right. 
You just made a mistake in your man." 

"Yes," she said. "Evidently I made a mistake 
in my man. I'm sorry." 

"Oh, I don't know," affably rejoined the police- 
man. "He's a smooth one; and if you hadn't, we 
might not have caught him." 

"That's true, too. Perhaps it's just as well. 
Good night, officer." 

The driver got down from his box to help her into 
the cab, and before he remounted he stooped to 
pick up something from the sidewalk where Oakley 
had stood. 

On the way to the station-house the prisoner's 
reflections were of the gloomiest, and presently the 
one ray of comfort remaining to him — the conscious- 
ness that Mrs. Haslett was on her way, uninvolved 
and unhindered — ^was swallowed by the black rec- 
ollection that he had in his pocket the check, 
without which she would have great difficulty in 
getting her bag. And she would have little time to 
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spare. He started up, saw the answering move- 
ment of the policeman guarding the open end of the 
patrol-wagon, and settled back hopelessly. He had 
messed things! 

**Name?" indifferently asked the desk-sergeant at 
the station. 

"John Williams." The sergeant glanced at him 
keenly, but wrote the name. 
"Address.?" 
"Great States Hotel." 
Charge?" 

He's no pants on," said the policeman who had 
brought him in. 

What!" The sergeant looked up incredulously. 
Now, here!" said Oakley, stepping back to afford 
a full view of his coated figure. "I look all right, 

don't ir 

"You certainly do." The sergeant's tone warmed 
with the appreciation he always gave to physical 
perfection. 

"But his pants ain't real," continued his sub- 
ordinate. "They're only shams. They don't go 
much above his knees, Doyle says. He sent him 
m. 

"Well, what of it.?" boldly demanded Oakley. 
**If a man wears a — ^what you call a * dicky,' and it 
gets ripped off him in an accident, you don't arrest 
him for not wearing a shirt, do you?" 

But pants is different," urged the policeman. 
No, they're not. They just seem different. 
You say yourself I look all right." 

"Have you had an accident?" asked the sergeant, 
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whose black-lashed blue eyes were beginning to 
twinkle, although he in no way relaxed the official 
severity of his manner. 

"Accident? No! What Fve had is no accident! 
It's been a regular landslide! And for the love of 
Heaven, get this over and let me go, or there'll be 
one more calamity. I'll put up anything you like. 
There's my money, there's my watch and chain, 
there's a scarf-pin that's valuable, though perhaps it 
doesn't look it. Take them all as security and give 
me an hour's freedom. Then I'll come back and 
you can do anything you like with me. You'll do 
that, won't you?" 

"Is John Williams your name?" 

"No, of course it isn't. I'll tell you what my name 
is, if you like — but I'd rather you wouldn't write it 
down there," he added, glancing at the book. 

"Never mind," said the sergeant. "Go on. 
Tell your story — and tell it straight." 

So Oakley told his story, and he told it straight, 
suppressing only Mrs. Haslett's name. Moreover, 
he told it to two Irishmen. It may be added that 
during the narration official gravity and decorum 
suffered somewhat. 

"There you have it," he finished. "Now take my 
security and let me go long enough to get that poor 
woman her bag and start her for Boston. Send me 
under guard if you like, only give me that much time. 
Will you?" 

I'll do better than that," declared the sergeant. 

D'ye think I've been here so long I don't know an 

honest man when I see him? Take your stuff, sir. 
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rn not detain ye. While I'm whistlin* for a cab 
for ye, Casey here *11 take ye up-stairs and give ye 
a pair o' my pants, lest ye fall again, sir. We're 
about of a size, I think/' 

Oakley impulsively pulled a bill from the roll 
already in his hand, and then slowly returned it. 
A moment later he handed his open dgar-case to 
the sergeant. 

"Thank ye, sir, I don't mind if I do. 'Tis a good 
one, by the smell. Ye can return the pants at yer 
leisure, sir. Sure, that's all right. 'Tis a pleasure, 
sir!" 

Fortunately the drive to the Grand Central 
Station was not long, and the horse was not only 
sure-footed and well shod, but fast. 

Mrs. Haslett, whose progress had been much 
slower, was standing at the parcel-counter, her 
watch in her hand, anxiously arguing with the boy 
in charge. 

. "I repeat, I haven't the check," she said, with 
some asperity. "The man who has it is — isn't 
here, and will not be here, and my train is about to 
go. Here is the key, and if you'll just let me come 
in there a moment I'll identify the bag, unlock it, 
and prove my claim. I simply must have — " 

"I beg your pardon, Mrs. Haslett," interrupted 
Oakley's deep voice at her elbow. "I'm afraid I 
have caused you great annoyance. Here's the 
check." 

He handed it to the boy, and looked gravely into 
her startled eyes. 

"I'm afraid you never can forgive me," he con- 
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tinued, "but Fd like to claim the privilege of any 
prisoner at the bar, and state my case — if you will 
listen." 

"Very well," said she, coldly. "I will listen, but 
you must be quick." 

He gave the bag to a passing porter, and as they 
walked out to the gates he told the story rapidly and 
well, omitting no illuminating detail and dwelling 
on none. He made no plea of good intention, but 
let the facts speak for themselves, and as he talked 
he watched her face. Presently little wrinkles ap- 
peared at the corners of her eyes, then irrepressible 
chuckles broke forth, and in the end she was wiping 
away tears of laughter. 

"This closes the statement of the defense," he 
concluded. " Now I plead guilty and throw myself 
upon the mercy of the court." 

"Well, I dare say the court ought to be very 
severe," she responded, still laughing, "but — ^you 
remember I told you that I was eager for adventure, 
and you certainly supplied it generously! I haven't 
been so entertained in years! You've placed me 
under an obligation that I can never hope to dis- 
charge myself, so I see no way out of it except to 
ask Mr. Haslett to do something very nice for you 
and that charming wife of yours. Good night." 

Oakley stood uncovered as long as she was in 
sight, and then went slowly out to his cab. Alice's 
radiant, triumphant face glowed at him from its 
dusky corners. 

"Well, little girl," said he, aloud, "after all, 

*it is to laugh'!" 
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CARMODY stood in the doorway, hat in hand, 
while Lucia, his wife, limply leaning against 
the wall, surveyed him across a chaos of open 
trunks and bags, empty trays, and piles of scattered 
raiment. 

"That's the honest way, isn't it?" he asked. 

"It's the quixotic way," she retorted. "Nobody 
else does it. It isn't as if we were importing things 
for sale, Bruce. They're just for ourselves — ^well, 
ourselves and one or two friends, then. Anyway, 
we're not going to make any profit on them, or any- 
thing like that, so — ^why should we pay the silly 
duties?" 

" Because it happens to be the law of our country 
that if these things are imported they should be 
taxed." 

"It's a stupid law!" 

"Nevertheless," gravely, "it is the law, and as 
good citizens — " 

"Well, I'm not a good citizen! In fact, Vm not 

a citizen at all; I'm a woman. You needn't look 

so solemn, either! You're tremendously proud of 

that stiff-necked old ancestor of yours who helped 

dump the tea into Boston Harbor, and you ought 
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to be glad that I, at least, am going to live up to 
the family traditions and rebel against tyranny and 
oppression." 

"Then Vm to understand/' he closed the door 
again, and picked his way, between chairs top- 
heavy with clothing and over piles of cardboard 
boxes and underwear, to her side, "Tm to un- 
derstand that you intend to cast your silks and 
laces and curios into the waters of the Nar- 
rows?'' 

"Not I! I don't know why you should infer 
anything so silly!" 

"If the colonists didn't pay the tax, you must 
not forget that neither did they use the tea." 

"Oh, well, maybe they didn't, but that's an- 
other story!" 

"No, wife of mine, it's the same story. No 
tax, no tea — and no trinkets. You pays your 
money and you takes your choice. Now, I'm per- 
fectly willing to pay the money, but I do not choose 
that either you or I shall become a lawbreaker 
and go slinking home with our petty, illicit pos- 
sessions, just to save a few dollars." 

"Oh, it isn't that! I don't care so much about 
the money! It's the principle of the thing! It's 
stupid and silly — and tyrannical! A law like that 
is simply a *dare' to any normal person, and I'd 
like to break it just to prove I could!" 

"Well, please don't!" He smiled amusedly 
down at her, abandoning argument. "Promise 
you won't — ^for my sake?" 

"Oh, of course, if you're going to take that 
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ground!" She laughed a little as she ruefully 
admitted her defeat. "What is it Fm to promise?'* 

"That all the dutiable stuff in the trunks is to be 
packed together and listed." 

*/Yes, sir." 

He laughed, but continued: "And you're not to 
conceal anything about your dress, or in your bag." 

"We-ell. But I do it under duress! I don't 
like it! I protest against the law, and against the 
observance of it!" 

"All right, little rebel; protest all you like — but 
remember I have your promise." 

He kissed her lightly and left her to the long task 
of packing. When he returned, some hours later, 
all the trunks were closed, except one, before which 
she crouched, laboriously scribbling on her knee. 
Almost through, dear?" 

AH but this miserable list. Suppose you write 
while I pack? It's so confusing to stop one to do 
the other. Then we'll be sure to get everything 
down— and incidentally I'll finish much sooner." 

So it was that they made the list together; and in 
the rediscovery of many things that he had forgotten 
buying Bruce failed to note the absence of certain 
feminine adornments, filmy spoils of Brussels, 
Bruges, and Venice, in which his interest had been 
but vicarious, at best. Nor was his attention 
arrested by the subdued but persistent twinkle in his 
wife's eye, a roguish gleam that recurred at fre- 
quent intervals during their breezy homeward 
voyage, as she lay in her chair and watched his 

overcoated figure vigorously tramping the decks. 
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When they 'landed in New York, one golden 
September morning, they were rapturously welcomed 
by Cecily Bradford, whose guests they were to be 
until their own house, closed during the year of their 
absence, should be ready for occupancy. 

"Otis is desolated not to be here on the dock to 
meet you,'' she assured them, "but he said it was 
simply impossible for him to get away to-day. And 
he wants you to go directly to the office, Bruce, just 
as straight as you can march." 
What for?" demanded Carmody. 
Oh, I don't know. Something about a man from 
San Francisco, whom it is most important that you 
should see before he leaves for the West this after- 
noon. Otis 'phoned me that the steamer was 
sighted, and said you were not even to take time to 
go up to the house with us." 

"What a bore! This is New York, all right!" 
he exclaimed. "They don't give a man time to 
wash the salt off his face before they begin to unload 
business on him! Well, I suppose I'm in for it! 
There's no reason, then, why you girls shouldn't 
go right home. I'll attend to the trunks before I 
go off to the treadmill, anyhow." 

"Thanks; I'd rather wait," objected his wife. 
"If they happen to take a fancy to pull everything 
out and hunt for false bottoms or dynamite bombs 
or the crown jewels, or something, I prefer to do 
the repacking myself!" 

"All right. Get into a carriage, then, and if 
there's any trouble I'll come for you; but there 
won't be. You haven't anything dutiable about 
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you, Lucia?" He smiled into her eyes, and she 
laughed back: 

"Not a thing/' 

The women, chattering disconnectedly, as do close 
friends in the first moments of reunion after long 
separation, had given no thought to the time of his 
absence when he rejoined them, cheerfully smiling. 

"All serene!" he remarked. "No trouble at all. 
Very decent chap, that inspector. Here are the 
keys. You can take the steamer-trunk and one of 
the others up with you on the carriage — here^s the 
porter with them, now — and Til send the rest later. 
Good-by. Oh! Fm not likely to need an overcoat, 
am I, Cecily?" 

"Mercy, no! It's been positively hot for a week!" 

"Then FU just send this along with you. It 
won't be in your way, will it?" 

He tossed the coat upon the bags piled on the 
seat in front of them, and they nodded brightly 
back to him from the open carriage as they drove 
away. 

They were jogging along in the comparative quiet 
of West End Avenue before there was even the 
briefest lull in their brisk chat. In that instant 
Lucia's glance happened to fall observantly upon 
her husband's coat, from a pocket of which still 
protruded the soiled and dog-eared ends of a number 
of European railway folders, and she laughed glee- 
fully, proclaiming: 

"Oh, I have such a joke on Bruce! The only 
drawback is that I sha'n't dare to tell him about it 
for ten years or so — if I do even then." 
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"Europe seems to have had a meekening effect 
upon you," dryly commented her friend. 

"Hm — ^well, I always did stand in awe of his 
principles, you know." 

"The inference being that the rest of us haven't 
any?" 

"Oh, of course everybody has principles, more or 
less. The disconcerting thing about Bruce is that 
he lives up to his.' 

"And makes you?^ 

"At any rate, he does his best. Angels could no 
more! This is a case in point. You remember that, 
among other things, he is truly patriotic? He re- 
spects law simply because it is law, quite regardless 
of whether it has the slightest basis of common 
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sense or not." 



"I have a vivid recollection of his making me miss 
a train once," responded Cecily. "We could have 
made it if there hadn't been a bridge to cross. The 
sign said, *Walk Your Horses' — and he did! I 
argued and begged and raved and all but wept 
— ^but the horse walked!'^ 

"Precisely. That's Bruce. Therefore, he decreed, 
while I was packing in London, that we should 
*pass the customs honestly.' You know what that 
would mean with him. Full duty on every single 
thing." 

"Now, I call that distinctly unfair!" warmly pro- 
tested Mrs. Bradford. "It's not only wanton ex- 
travagance, but it takes away half the fun of bring- 
ing things home!" 

"That's what I told him. Moreover, it's a weak 
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yielding to tyranny and brute force. All of which 
weighed not one pennyweight with Bruce when the 
law said we should pay. In the end he made me 
promise solemnly that I'd declare every dutiable 
thing in the trunks, and that I wouldn't bring in one 
thing myself." 

"Alas and alack!" mournfully. "You didn't 
have any fun at all, did you?" 

"Didn't I, though!" crisply retorted Mrs. Car- 
mody. "Wait until I show you!" She leaned 
forward and took possession of the nandful of rail- 
way time-tables. "These came into port in Bruce's 
overcoat pocket — Bruce Sy mind you! Observe!" 

There was not enough breeze to stir the languid 
and aging leaves of the trees bordering the avenue, 
and Lucia, unable longer to resist the desire to share 
her roguish triumph, spread open in her lap one of 
the broad sheets, disclosing an interlining of ex- 
quisite lace. 

"0-o-oh!" broke so sharply from Cecily that 
the cabman shifted slightly in his seat, so he might 
steal a glance at his passengers. What he saw 
brought a shrewd gleam to his eye, and he promptly 
turned an attentive ear in their direction, with re- 
sults entirely satisfactory to himself. Mrs. Brad- 
ford's voice, a low, vibrant contralto of wonderful 
carrying power, and Lucia's perfect enunciation, 
made eavesdropping easy. 

"Lucia — Hobart — Carmodyr The man winked 
genially at himself as he marked the name. "You 
little imp! How dared you? How dared you?" 

"My dear," said her friend, dimpling compla- 
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cently, *^ aside from his principles, Bruce is a per- 
fectly normal man. And who ever heard of a man 
who would voluntarily — or even willingly — destroy a 
railway folder, no matter how old and tattered and 
antedated it might be?" 

Mrs. Bradford nodded. ^*Our library-table draw- 
er is full of them, and every month or so Otis brings 
home a few more and asks me to ^keep them some- 
where.* He's always sure he's going to need them, 
but when he does he gets new ones." 

"And brings them home!" 

"Of course. But, even so, it was an awful risk!" 

"There wasn't any risk at all," laughed Lucia. 
"That's the beauty of it. There never was any- 
thing so safe!" 

"And do you mean to tell me that all these folders 
are — ?" Cecily paused, fingering them inquiringly. 

"Every one, my dear — eight of them — full of 
lace. And such lace!" Just here the drivers of two 
passing grocers' wagons were engaged in a noisy 
altercation, and the cabman lost her concluding sen- 
tences. "Of course I didn't get it all for myself. 
Some of it is Aunt Bertha's, and some of it is Sue's." 

"And you paid no duties on any of it?" Mrs. 
Bradford was asking when again the man caught 
the thread. 

"Not one cent! We declared everything else — 
every single thing, down to the smallest detail. 
We made a most careful list, but somehow," the 
twinkle in her eye might have been inferred from 
her droll little inflection, "these got — overlooked." 

"Well, I call that genius!" enthusiasdcally de- 
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clared Cecily. "Sheer genius! Mercy, here we 
are at home! I wasn't paying the slightest atten- 
tion. Fold it up again, Lucia." 

"Wait a minute," said Mrs. Carmody to the driver, 
as he was about to lift out the overcoat and bags, 
"ril tuck these in there for the present." She 
hastily slipped the folders again into the yawning 
pocket, handed the coat to the maid who had come 
out for the wraps, and buoyantly followed her hostess 
into the house, where their rapid, drifting chat was 
immediately resumed. 

Nor did the possibility occur to either of them 
that the unconsidered cabman — an honest fellow, 
and the father of a numerous and hungry progeny 
— might thriftily betake himself in pursuit of the 
reward offered by a solicitous government to those 
worthy and patriotic persons reporting violations 
of the customs laws. 

Once during the morning, as they sat on the bed 
beside a half-emptied trunk-tray, Lucia asked : 

"Where is Bruce's overcoat?" 

"Down-stairs in the hall, probably, on the rack. 
Shall I have it brought up?" 

"No; never mind now. But don't let me forget 
to bring those folders when we come up after lunch." 

It was nearly four o'clock when she again ex- 
claimed: "My land! I must get those folders!" 

"They're perfectly safe," said Cecily. 

"Oh, of course; but if I don't take the lace out 
of them before night Bruce will surely be seized by a 
desire to show Otis a map or a time-table or some- 
thing, and then pussy will be out of the bag!" 
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At that moment a maid appeared at the door. 

"There's a gentleman down-stairs to see Mrs. 
Carmody," she announced. 

"To see me?" questioned Lucia. "But nobody 
knows Fm here!" 

"Didn't he send up a card?" asked Mrs. Brad- 
ford. 

No, ma'am. He says he has come on business." 
Business! Oh, it must be some one to see 
Bruce," easily assumed Lucia. 

He asked specially for Mrs. Carmody, ma'am." 
This is most mystifying. Certainly, no one has 
any business with me. Come down with me, 
Cecily; let's see what he wants." 

They descended to the reception-room together 
and found a strange man standing near the window. 
He was a prosperous-looking person, alert and well 
brushed, and bowed courteously to them. 

"Good afternoon," said Lucia. "You wished to 
see me?" 

"You are Mrs. Carmody?" he asked, pleasantly. 
"Lucy Carmody?" 

"Isn't there some mistake?" she suggested. "My 
name is Lucia." Then she saw that in his hand he 
held, a little behind him, so that at first she had not 
perceived it, a package of shabby, familiar papers, 
and she demanded, somewhat sharply; "What are 
you doing with those folders?" 

"Oh — these?" He regarded them thoughtfully, 
turning them over in his hands. "Why — I found 
them here somewhere, and — they interested me, so I 
picked them up. Are they yours?" 
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"Yes, they're mine. Give them to me, please." 
He handed them to her very civilly, only com- 
menting: "They're all European folders, aren't 
they?" 

"Yes." As she took them she pressed them 
slightly to assure herself that they were still thick 
with lace, and he watched her. 

"You arrived on the Rubric this morning, didn't 
you? I suppose you brought all those back with 
you?" The quiet courtesy of his manner and his 
willingness to relinquish the folders made his 
possession of them the more unaccountable. The 
supposition that he had meant to steal them seemed 
altogether untenable; and both women were puzzled, 
uncertain how to take this man, whose dignity was 
as apparent as his conduct was inexplicable. "You 
brought them — ^just that way?" 

"Ye— Why? What do you mean?" 
"Mrs. Carmody, those folders are full of lace." 
"Oh — are they? Well — ^what of it?" Blank sur- 
prise gave way to a palpitating sense of danger, and 
she fluttered helplessly. "How do you know they 
are?" 

"I know because I have examined them." 
"What does this mean?" now demanded Cecily, 
wrath glinting in her eye. "Who are you? By 
what right do you presume to enter my house and 
examine papers you chance to see?" 

"By right of a search-warrant, madam." 
"ji search-warrantr* 

"I'm a deputy United States marshal. I have 
received information that one Lucy — or Lucia, 
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you say — Carmody, arriving this morning by the 
Rubricy has unlawfully imported into the United 
States eight packages of lace, wrapped in railway 
folders, and has wilfully evaded the payment of 
legal duties thereon. Here are the folders — " 

"Where did you get them?" The inquiry was 
Cecily's; Lucia had apparently lost the power of 
speech. 

"I saw them sticking out of the pocket of an over- 
coat on the hall rack as I entered, and as I knew 
Mrs. Carmody had put them in an overcoat pocket 
this morning, I examined them. Here, as I said, 
are the folders. Mrs. Carmody has admitted, in 
your presence, that she brought them from Europe, 
and therefore it will be my duty to confiscate the 
goods and to place her under arrest." 

"Wha-what do you mean?" Lucia faltered, the 
one idea clear in her mind being that she must not 
let him see that she was frightened. "You're not 
going to — arrest — m^.'" 
Yes," quietly. 

Oh! Ohr For a moment she closed her eyes 
on the reeling world and covered them with her 
hands. 

"This — ^why, this is perfectly absurd!" cried 
Cecily, again to the front. "YouVe simply put 
your own interpretation on the fact that those laces 
were wrapped in folders! You simply assume that 
the duties were not paid ! You have no right what- 
ever — " She paused, checked by the peculiar pene- 
tration of his gaze. 

"Madam," said he, succinctly, "affidavit has been 
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made that certain laces were smuggled into this 
country this morning by Mrs. Carmody. We have a 
sworn statement that Mrs. Carmody declared she 
had paid full duty on everything she brought in, 
except the laces. Therefore I came out here specifi- 
cally to find the laces — and I found them. I have 
not thus far connected you with the matter in any 
way, nor made any attempt to examine Mrs. Car- 
mody*s rooms or luggage. I have no desire to make 
things unpleasant for you. But I have here," 
significantly tapping a paper he held, "a warrant 
that will enable me to go through your house from 
garret to cellar, and if I have the slightest reason 
to suspect that you are deliberately trying to pro- 
tect her, or to conceal smuggled goods, or that you — 
either of you — are trifling further with the law in 
this matter, I'll have the house — and you — searched 
very thoroughly.*' 

"Oh!" said Cecily, in quite a different tone. 
"Oh, I wish my husband was here!" 

"So do I," said the marshal. 

"What — " Lucia, staring at him uncertainly, put 
her hands to her throat, as if to ease its aching, 
"what are you going to — do — ^with me?" 

"You're not going to take her — " began Cecily, 
and stopped. 

"It will be necessary for her to go before the Com- 
missioner at once," explained the deputy. "We'll 
make that as easy as we can. I have a carriage at 
the door, and — ^you may go with her, if you like." 

"And— then?" 

"The Commissioner will decide. If he finds the 
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evidence sufficient to warrant holding her, he'U 
fix bail—" 

"Then there is a chance — '* exclaimed Cecily, 
and again stopped, impressed by his smile and by 
his slight negative gesture. 

"Hardly. These are pretty definite." He in- 
dicated the folders. 

" But I didn't smuggle them!" cried Lucia. "That 
is, I didn't mean — I didn't mean to sell them, or 
anything Hke that, you know! I — I — oh, what shall 
I do!" 

"You should have thought of that before," he 
suggested. Then, addressing Mrs. Bradford: "I 
understand that Mrs. Carmody's husband returned 
with her." 

"Yes, but he's not at home. He's down-town 
with Mr. Bradford. Oh, can't you wait until they 
come home?" 

"I could, but — You see, she must go before the 
Commissioner to have bail fixed — ^you understand 
that this will be merely a. preliminary hearing, and 
it's getting pretty late." He looked at his watch. 
"If I 'phone that we're coming down the Commis- 
sioner will probably wait for us — he's always very 
considerate of ladies, the Commissioner is; and if 
your husband and hers could meet us there it might 
simplify matters. You'll probably wish to arrange 
for bail at once, and I take it that you, personally 
— ladies don't usually — " 

"Oh, I don't know anything about it, of course!" 

Cecily's face showed how deeply she was troubled. 

"I'll telephone to Mr. Bradford." 
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She went up-stairs to the telephone, and Lucia 
followed, after a fluttering, terrified glance at her 
captor, very pale, and trembling greatly. 

"I suppose there's no — hope?*' she whispered. 
"I — ril have to go, won't L? And — oh, Cecily! 
Cecily! Bruce will have to know!" 

"Fm afraid he will! Oh, my dear, Fm so sorry! 
But that's of no use now! It won't help you a bit. 
All we can do now is to keep our nerves steady and 
make the best of it." 

She called up Bradford's ofiice, and her face showed 
her increasing perturbation as her rapid questions 
were answered. 

"Very well," she said, finally; "give me Mr. 
Clark's telephone number — quickly, please." Then, 
in hasty explanation to Lucia: "The boys are not 
there. They went out with the San Francisco man 
about two o'clock, and said they would not be back 
to-day. Nobody in the oflice knows where they are, 
but they think they may have gone to Mr. Clark's 
oflice. He's Otis's lawyer. If they're not there, 
I'll ask him to meet us. Listen! What's that?" 

The front door had opened and closed, and there 
was a cheerful sound of masculine voices in the 
lower hall. A moment later two white-faced women 
precipitated themselves down the stairs and into 
the arms of their laughing husbands. 

"Jove! This is a welcome!" Carmody exclaimed. 

"Oh, Bruce!" shuddered Lucia, hiding her face 
against his coat. 

Otis! Otis! We want you so!" 
Do you, now! Four minds with but a single 
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thought! We saw our man safely on his train, and 
then we decided that instead of doing any more 
business, we'd take the rest of the day off and 
play with you girls, provided you*d — What's the 
matter, dear? Anything wrong?" 

Cecily silently indicated the waiting officer, who 
had considerately turned his face in the other 
direction. 

"To see me?" 

"N-no. He — he's a deputy United States mar- 
shal." 

"A deputy — ^well,what the deuce is he doing here?" 

Carmody turned a startled glance upon his hostess, 
while his arms tightened about his trembling wife. 

"He came — he says he came about some lace. 
He thinks it was smuggled." 

"Oh," said Bruce, comprehensively. "I see! I 
guess that's my business." 

"No — no, it isn't!" faltered his wife. "It's 
mine! I — I — oh, Bruce!" 

"It's all right, dear. Don't worry," he whispered, 
while Cecily finished, at a gulp: 

"He's come to arrest Lucia!" 

"Arrest Lucia! Arrest — !" Bradford had al- 
ready wheeled toward the reception-room when 
Carmody interrupted him. 

"Hold on, Otis! This is my affair." Disengag- 
ing himself from his wife's clasp, he stepped quickly 
toward the marshal, followed by the others. "Good 
afternoon," he said, quietly. "My name is Car- 
mody. There seems to be some misunderstanding 

here." 
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"I think not/' replied the officer, measuring the 
new-comer with his glance. "We had informadon 
that Mrs. Carmody had smuggled certain laces 
through the customs, wrapped in railway folders. 
I came here with a search-warrant, and found the 
folders, still filled with lace." 

** Precisely. But you haven't found quite all 
the facts. To begin with, Mrs. Carmody didn't 
bring in those folders." 

"No?" 

"No. I brought them myself." 

"Oh, Bruce! You didn't! You mustn't!" hys- 
terically protested Lucia, fancying she read his 
chivalrous purpose; but Cecily silenced her with a 
little shake, and muttered: 

"'Sh! Sit tight!" 

"Indeed?" The deputy looked skeptical. He, 
also, fancied he saw the purpose of the defense. 

You brought in the folders, eh?" 
I did. I've carried them for months in my 
pocket — as you can tell by the looks of them — and 
that's the way they came in — in my overcoat pocket." 

"Filled with lace?" 

" Filled with lace, — on every thread of which the 
duties have been paid." 

Lucia drew her breath sharply. Never before, 
in all the years she had known him, had she suspected 
her husband of even the slightest deviation from the 
truth, and now for her sake — ! She was about to 
protest against the sacrifice he would make when he 
selected a paper from several he had taken from his 
pocket, and said: 
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"There^s the receipt. If you'll examine it, you'll 
find it entirely to your satisfaction, I think." 

*^Hm!'' said the marshal. "This looks regular 
enough, but what proof have I that the laces here 
specified are the laces in these folders?" 

"They are described pretty accurately." 

"But we have a sworn statement that your wife 
declared the duties had not been paid on these — " 

"Who made it?" interrupted Bradford. "That's 
what I want to know! Who made it?" 

"The cabman who drove the ladies up from the 
dock." 

Carmody laughed a little. "You remember," he sug- 
gested, "I said there had been a misunderstanding." 

"That's all very well," said the marshal, "but 
if you meant to pay the duties, why did you conceal 
the lace in the folders?" 

"Well, as to that — " Bruce hesitated a moment, 
glanced at Lucia's strained, colorless face, and slowly 
continued: "As to that, I was arranging a little 
surprise for my wife — but it seems to have assumed 
proportions I had not foreseen." 

"Hm!" said the skeptical marshal. Then he 
shook his head. 

"You see," Carmody went on, "we agreed in 
London, my wife and I, that we would declare every- 
thing dutiable, to the smallest detail." Again he 
looked at Lucia, but she did not meet his glance. 
"So when she packed — she always does all the pack- 
ing — she left all the dutiable stuflF to be put in one 
trunk, and then we made a list of it— she and I 
together, you understand? — for declaration." 
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"Well?" 

"Well, that's the reason the lace was concealed 



in folders in my pocket — because we made that 
list together." 

"Oh — I see," said the marshal. "Did Mrs. 
Carmody also pack your bag?" 

"Mrs. Carmody packed everything," gravely said 
her husband, whereat Bradford lifted a quick hand 
to his lips to cover an irrepressible smile. 

"You're satisfied now that there's been a mistake, 
aren't you?" anxiously asked Cecily. 

"Not entirely. Mr. Carmody, did you show these 
laces to the inspector exactly as they are now, 
wrapped in the folders?" 

"Exactly as they are now — and explained the 
matter to him, just as I have to you." 

"Hm!" The deputy thoughtfully rubbed the 
top of his head for a moment. Then he said: 
"Look here, gentlemen; the man who made this 
affidavit is out there on the box. I came up in his 
rig. Do you mind if I have him in here a minute?" 

The cabman was promptly summoned, and the 
ofiicer fixed a keen gaze upon him. 

"You're sure," he sternly questioned, "that Mrs. 
Carmody specifically stated that the duties had not 
been paid on this lace?" 

"Yis, sor!" The reply was emphatic. "Th' 
laady here ast her did she pay aany duties on it, 
at all, at all, and says Missus Caarmody, *Not wan 
cint,' says she. *We declared ivry thing ilse, to 
the smallest Attalej says she, just like that, /but the 
laces seem to've been — overlooked,' says she, like 
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that. *The laces seem to've been — overlooked/" 
His reproduction of Lucia's droll inflection was in- 
imitable, and it was evident that he could have 
originated neither the phrases nor the manner in 
which they were delivered. 

"There seems to be some confusion here still," 
suggested the deputy, eying Carmody. 

"Not at all." Lucia's husband smiled. "Ap- 
parently Mrs. Carmody is not the only person to 
take it for granted that laces brought into this 
country concealed in folders must necessarily be 
smuggled. It is, perhaps, a not unnatural corollary 
to our peculiar customs regulations. I've already 
explained to you that I had not taken her into my 
confidence in this matter, for — reasons of my own. 
I left London with these laces concealed in my 
pocket; I brought them across the ocean in my 
pocket; when I made my declaration on the ship, 
I purposely chose a time when Mrs. Carmody was on 
deck; and I was careful to place her in a carriage 
with Mrs. Bradford, on the dock, before I had the 
luggage examined. I sent my coat home in the 
carriage with them, as I was detained down-town 
by business; and I've not seen my wife since until 
within ten minutes. Now, here are the laces, here 
is the receipt, and I've given you my explanation 
of what, I grant, is an unusual situation. If you're 
still unsatisfied, I'll gladly go down-town with you 
and do my best to clear the matter up. Perhaps 
we can find the inspector who examined the luggage. 
I think he'll remember the circumstances." 

"No," said the deputy, slowly, "I guess you're 
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all right. Fve made no arrest here yet — and I 
won't. Fm satisfied there's nothing in this, though 
it certainly looked like a clear case. I'm sorry to 
have troubled you, ladies, but I hope you understand 
I had no choice in the matter. Good afternoon." 
He nodded to the bewildered cabman to precede 
him, and bowed himself out. 

When the Carmodys were again alone, after the 
first moments of readjustment, Lucia said: 

"You might have told me, dear!" 

"Cui bono?" He regarded her good-naturedly. 

"Why do you say that?" she demanded, not wholly 
relishing the indulgent quality of his smile. "Why 
didn't you tell me?" 

"Well, I'd said my say on the subject — pretty 
definitely, I thought — and when, the second day 
out, I found the lace, why — !" Whimsically he 
shrugged his shoulders. "I'm not wholly without 
a sense of humor, dearie, so I held my peace. But 
just the same," he was serious again, "even if you 
don't respect law as law, you see now how dangerous 
it is to trifle with it." 

"Oh, I don't know," she returned. "After all, 
what did it amount to? It was all fireworks. Noth- 
ing really happened." 

To this her husband yielded one astonished stare; 
then he sat down on a trunk and laughed. 



THE PRICE OF THE PAST 

PARTICIPLE 

THAT Prentiss Ford was a noteworthy young 
man, predestined to a successful career, was 
in no way more clearly indicated than by the fact 
that, although a suburban resident of some years' 
standing, it was his habit to finish his leisurely break- 
fast a good five minutes before it was necessary for 
him to start on his briskly easy walk to the train; 
and this was the more remarkable in that Ford's 
regular train was the 7.20, known as "the clerks'," 
to distinguish it from "the works'" at 6.10 and 
"the shirks'" at 8.30. "The clerks" mostly ran 
to the train, and it was not uncommon to see several 
panting passengers furtively buttoning their cufFs 
and adjusting their cravats after the train had 
pulled out of the station. 

Not so Prentiss Ford. He rarely arrived a half- 
minute before the locomotive came in sight around 
the curve, but, on the other hand, he seldom had to 
hurry his stride in order to step upon the platform 
before the train started, and a similar promptness 
and exactness marked the conduct of all his affairs. 

But there came a morning when he found him- 
self face to face with a problem for which he could 
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find no solution. The following day would be his 
wife's birthday, and his habitual readiness had 
given way before his masculine uncertainty as to what 
gift would meet with the sincere approval of a 
fastidious woman. As he met her answering smile 
across the breakfast table he paid mental tribute, 
for the thousandth time, to her daintiness. Ford 
was appreciative, and two years of constant associa- 
tion with it had not dulled his consciousness, born 
of long experience in boarding-houses, to the fact 
that the exquisite finish of Stella's morning dress 
was but one indication of a certain characteristic 
perfection of taste in all things, which constituted, 
for him, her most potent charm. 

Sometimes, however, he felt a distressing uncer- 
tainty as to his ability to meet in full all its require- 
ments. This was one of the times, and he wished that 
he might ask her for a suggestion; but since it was one 
of her immutable convictions that a birthday gift, 
to be complete, must be a surprise, it was obviously 
impossible to appeal to her for help. He thought 
that he had canvassed all the possibilities, going 
into unfrequented corners of his mind in search of 
them, and they had all proved undesirable. Thus 
he found himself, on the day before the anniversary, 
not only entirely unprepared for the event, but 
depressed by the conviction that he had exhausted 
his mental resources; and he had a vision of himself 
receiving Stella's pretty thanks for something which 
he had stupidly bought at the last moment in des- 
peration, and which he knew that she would never, 
under any circumstances, have selected for herself. 
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He folded his napkin with his accustomed deft 
deliberation, and joined his wife at the window 
to read, over her shoulder, the head-lines of the 
morning paper, as was their wont before his daily 
departure. 

"Hello!" he exclaimed. "Mayhew's gotten his 
berth." 

Prentiss was given, in moments of excitement or 
extreme concentration, to the use of this obsolescent 
past participle, a habit of which Stella vainly tried to 
break him. 

"Who's Mayhew?" she asked. 

"Billy Mayhew, otherwise William B., Junior," 
explained Ford. "Not as young as the Junior 
would seem to indicate, however. You see, he's 
been appointed consul at San Salvador. Capital 
fellow. Handles all John S. Babcock's business." 

"That argues mental dexterity," she said. 

"More than that; it proves shrewdness, courage, 
energy, and good judgment," he replied. 

Stella raised her eyebrows. "All of which he 
now purposes to devote to the service of his country 
in a petty consulate in a remote and insignificant re- 
public ?" she whimsically queried. " Such patriotism 
seems worthy of a more cordial recognition by the 
powers that be." 

"It's not patriotism; it's a tardy operation of the 
first law of nature," replied her husband, laughing. 
"Mayhew has had a good many irons in the fire, 
and I heard some time ago that his physician had 
ordered him to rest and advised a warmer climate, 
but I had no idea that it would come to this. It 
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must be serious. I wonder who'll get Babcock's 
business now?'* he reflectively added. 

"Would you like to have it?" she asked. 

"Like it!" he exclaimed. "My dear girl, that 
business is worth at least five thousand a year to 
an attorney, aside from the prestige it gives to be 
Babcock's lawyer. Would I like it!" 

"Well," she questioned, "why don't you get it?" 

Ford glanced at her with amusement, tempered 
with just a shade of annoyance. "Unfortunately," 
he said, dryly, "an attorney is hampered by a pro- 
fessional prejudice which forbids his assaulting a 
man, in the progressive commercial fashion, and de- 
manding his business. The dignity of the law — " 

"Oh, quite so!" she interrupted. Prentiss had 
ponderous moments, which she had learned to 
dodge adroitly. "But there are other ways." 

"Are there?" He laughed again. "For example?" 

"How should I know? I'm not a business man." 

"Well?" His tone suggested that there was no 
possible answer to its question. 

"There's always a way," she said. 

"If one is not fastidious." His tone had not 
changed. 

"Prentiss!" 

"Oh, well — " he began, apologetically. 

"As if I would suggest — " 

"No, no, certainly not!" he hastily interposed. 
"But — ^what do you suggest?" he added. 

"I don't know," she again admitted. "But why 
shouldn't you have it?" 

"Being a Vee, modest, crimson-tipped flower,' 
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I see no reason," he said, still laughing; "but Mr. 
Babcock probably seeks a man of acknowledged 
experience and mature judgment — '* 

**Well," she again interrupted, "suppose he does? 
What else was it that made you guard the point that 
none of their experienced old lawyers thought of 
in the Fullerton case? And they all admitted that 
the suit would have been lost but for that. What 
was it that made you win the Dexter case but 
shrewdness and good judgment? You are young, of 
course," a reluctant admission, "but Mr. Babcock 
might go farther and fare worse!" Bright spots of 
color glowed in her cheeks, and Prenriss regarded her 
with gratified admiration. 

"You are using the personal equation as a nu- 
merator," he protested. "Good-by, dear." 

She followed him into the hall. "I called on Miss 
Mowbray yesterday,*' she said. 

Who's she?" Prentiss was brushing his hat. 
Mrs. Babcock's niece, you know — visiting them. 
She's a dear! We must do something for her," she 
added. "A dinner-party, or something." 

"Yes," he absently assented; "that would be a 
good idea." 

She kissed him good-by, and stood on the steps 
looking after him. "And you will think of a way, 
won't you, dear?" she called. 

"Perhaps," he said, closing the gate. 

John S. Babcock was not only a wealthy man him- 
self, with a controlling interest in several good com- 
panies and a directorship in several more, but he 
held various positions of trust and was the custodian 
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of sundry large funds of one sort and another, so 
that his legal business was not a matter to be lightly 
awarded; and on the way to the station Ford's mind 
was full of queries concerning the remote probability 
of his obtaining at least a share of it, and he tem- 
porarily forgot his quandary about Stella's birthday 
gift. 

On the train he met a man named Sabin, with 
whom he usually sat on the way to town, and the 
two fell into a desultory exchange of the day's news 
over their papers, although one lobe of Ford's brain 
still held the consciousness that the Babcock busi- 
ness was afloat and unanchored. 

"Oh, thunder!" suddenly ejaculated his friend. 

"What's the matter?" carelessly inquired Ford. 

"They've changed the bill at the opera to-night. 
Somebody's unable to sing, and they're going to 
put on * Lohengrin ' 1" 

The MetropoHtan Opera Company was making 
one of its angel's visits to San Francisco, near which 
they lived and in which their ofiices were located. 
. "Well?" 

"Well, I've got tickets, but I'll be hanged if I 
want to hear * Lohengrin!' German opera's one 
too many for me!" 

Ford's problem returned to him, but he saw a 
glimmer of its solution. "How many tickets have 
you?" he asked. 

"Two, in the parquet. Imagine paying seven 
dollars a seat for the privilege of enduring an even- 
ing of German opera!" growled Sabin. 

"Do you want to dispose of them?" 
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"Sure! Do you want them?" 

"Yes, ril take them," said Ford. He paid the 
fourteen dollars and slipped the tickets into his 
pocket with a sigh of relief. Stella was a discriminat- 
ing lover of music, and devoted to Wagner, but ow- 
ing to the excessive price of the seats they had not 
as yet attended the opera this season. He remem- 
bered vaguely that there was a book on the Wag- 
nerian operas which she had once expressed a desire 
to own. He would get that as a permanent souvenir 
of the evening; and this arrangement, with a nice 
little supper, he comfortably reflected, would cer- 
tainly do very well. 

As he was leaving the train he met John S. Bab- 
cock coming from an adjoining car. 

"No, his defalcation didn't surprise me," Mr. 
Babcock was saying to some one behind him. "Look 
at the reckless way in which that man spent money! 
It was evident that he was living beyond his means 
all the time, and naturally the money had to come 
from somewhere, so the company paid. I have 
found it an excellent plan to judge of a man's value 
to me by the way in which he takes his pleasures. 
If he's extravagant, I won't have him; and parsimony 
is almost as — Oh, good morning. Ford." He inter- 
rupted himself, nodding cordially to the young at- 
torney. "How's Mrs. Ford this morning.'*" 

When he reached the ofiice, Prentiss found a 
client from a neighboring town awaiting him, and en- 
tered at once upon a long and earnest discussion of 
important business. As they went deeper into the 
subject it became evident that Ford would be 
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obliged to give his entire day to the matter, and he 
resolved to telephone to Stella that he would not 
dine at home, and ask her to meet him in town in 
time for the opera. He told the office-boy to ring 
up Mrs. Ford, and after a few minutes received the 
information that the telephone in Mr. Ford's resi- 
dence was out of repair. He was in the midst of 
an explanation of an abstruse legal point, but paused 
long enough to pull a tablet toward him and write: 

"Mrs. Prentiss Ford, 
"San Mateo: 

"Have gotten tickets for * Lohengrin.' Bring dress- 
^"^^- "Prentiss Ford." 

"Here, Fred," he said to the boy, "take this to 
the telegraph-office at once." He then turned to 
resume his interrupted discussion with his client. 

Early in the afternoon, while he was still very 
busy, a telegram was brought to him. He opened 
it and read: 

"Thanks have asked babcocks miss mowbray galvins 
tallants and pomeroy. "Stfit " 

He read the message twice uncomprehendingly. 
Then he remembered the dinner-party that Stella 
was planning for Miss Mowbray. Probably these 
were the guests. But why wire him? And why 
thanks.? Oh, the opera seats, of course! Stella 
was punctilious about acknowledging an invitation 
— it was one of the many manifestations of her good 
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taste — and as her mind was full of her dinner, she 
had used the remaining nine words to enumerate her 
guests. It was one of her delicious feminine econo- 
mies never to send a telegram of less than ten words. 
She said it was wasteful. Ford smiled, tucked the 
slip of yellow paper into his waistcoat pocket, and 
returned to the struggle of the hour. 

His client was obliged to take a train at half past 
four, and Ford accompanied him to the station, in- 
tending to return at once to the office to attend to 
some work which the business of the day had forced 
aside; but, finding himself excessively fatigued, and 
wishing to be fresh for the evening, he decided to 
take a brisk walk and an early dinner, after which 
he would work until it was time to go to the train 
to meet Stella. She would arrive on the theater train 
at quarter before eight, giving him just time for a 
quick change of dress at a hotel near the opera-house. 

He bought the book on Wagnerian operas for his 
wife, and shortly before six o'clock he was again 
ready for work. As he neared the office-building 
where most of his days were spent he noticed a 
woman approaching him from the opposite direc- 
tion, carrying a suit-case. Something about her 
figure and the poise of her head reminded him of 
Stella. A moment later the wind caught a corner 
of her black coat and blew it back, revealing the light 
gown beneath. Ford quickened his steps, suddenly 
realizing that it was Stella, and that she had prob- 
ably taken an early train in order to dine with him. 
She was glowing with enthusiasm, and greeted him 
warmly. 
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"Are you just getting back?" she asked, as they 
ascended the steps together. "We telephoned from 
the station about half after four, and Fred said that 
you had gone out, but that he expected you back 
soon." 

"We?" he queried. 

"Mrs. Babcock and I," she supplied. "We are 
invited to dine with them at the tJniversity Club." 
But I have dined," he objected. 
Oh, have you?" Disappointment shadowed her 
face for an instant, and then vanished. "Oh, well, 
never mind ! You can't have had much, at this hour, 
and the chef at the University Club would tempt a 
saint on a fast-day!" 

They entered the elevator and were whizzed up 
six stories. As they went down the dusky hall 
toward the office Stella tucked her hand into his. 

"It was so dear of you to plan this, Prentiss!" 
she exclaimed. "It's my birthday-party, isn't it?" 

"Yes," he said, tenderly pressing her fingers. 
"Do you like it?" 

"Better than anything! But you're very ex- 
travagant, aren't you?" There was a suggestion 
of anxiety in her tone that Ford hastened to dispel. 

"Not a bit!" he heartily protested. "Business 
is looking up, and we can afford to be a little indul- 
gent to ourselves — particularly on your birthday," 
he added, pulling out his keys. Stella sighed with 
content. 

"Then I'm quite happy," she said. "The dinner 
with the Babcocks will be a delightful preliminary, 
and the others are to meet us at the opera-hovise. 
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It was so like you to let me invite them myself!" 
She patted his hand as he fitted the key in the door. 

"Eh?" ejaculated Ford, turning to look at her, a 
disturbing suspicion crossing his mind. "What 
others?" 

"Why, didn't you get my message? I wired you 
that I had invited the Babcocks and Miss Mowbray, 
the Galvins, the Tallants, and Ogden Pomeroy. 
He's for Miss Mowbray," she swiftly added. "I 
think they'll suit each other to perfection." 

"Oh," he said, throwing open the door and step- 
ping back to allow her to enter. "You mean the 
mner. 

"No, I don't!" she cried, in surprise. "The 
Babcocks give the dinner — ^just for us. I mean our 
theater-party— my birthday-party, you dear thing! 
And, oh — perhaps I ought not to mention it, but 
I don't mind your combining the two. Indeed I 
don't! It makes it just that much more delightful! 
And it was so clever of you to find a way!" 

"A way?" he asked, puzzled. 

"Yes — to interest Mr. Babcock. You know how 
he loves German opera!" 

"But I didn't ask Mr. Babcock!" he cried. 

"No, but you knew I would!" she rejoined, with 
enthusiasm. "That was where you were so per- 
fectly delicious! You left it to me! And of course, " 
she dimpled with demure satisfaction, "we wouldn't 
give a theater-party — particularly so large a party 
— ^without asking the Babcocks!" 

It was characteristic of Ford that he showed no 
surprise, and in her happy excitement she did not 
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notice the straws whose pointing might have at- 
tracted her attention in a calmer moment. 

"Stella, how did I word that message?" He spoke 
very quietly. "Do you remember?" 

She laughed irrepressibly. "Indeed I do! I know 
it by heart! *Mrs. Prentiss Ford, San Mateo,'" 
she recited, with affected seriousness. "'Have got 
ten tickets for 'Lohengrin.' Bring dress-suit. 
Prentiss Ford.'" 

Ford recognized his ancient enemy, the obsoles- 
cent past participle. 

"You might have added another word, Prentiss," 
she continued, reproachfully. "There were only 
nine. Why did you ask?" 

"Oh, I just wondered what gave you the im- 
pression — " 

"That you wanted the Babcocks invited? Dear 
boy, I may not be a brilliantly clever young at- 
torney," with a caressing accent, "but I am the 
next best thing, the herein-before-mentioned at- 
torney's wife. And here's your dress-suit. I carried 
it all the way from the station myself when I found 
you were not there to meet me; and you must make 
haste and dress, or we shall be late to dinner." 

Ford in the mean time had been doing some 
rapid thinking. He looked at his watch and found 
it was twenty minutes after six. Every man in 
the building had gone at that hour. He put his 
hand in his pocket, knowing that he should find 
there a dollar and some cents in silver, which, with 
ten dollars in another pocket, constituted his sole 
supply of cash in hand. Eight additional opera 
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seats would cost fifty-six dollars. He contemplated 
taking Stella into his confidence, but he instantly 
saw with what consternation and chagrin she would 
learn of the mistake, and that the knowledge would 
only cause her distress at a time when he wanted her 
to be especially happy, without in the least altering 
the conditions. At present she was radiantly con- 
tent, and to disturb her equilibrium would be to add 
to the discomforts and dangers of the situation, 
while if she could be kept in ignorance of the true 
state of affairs her genuine unconsciousness would 
help to cariy off any hitch that might occur later. 

He quickly decided that he dared take no more 
risks than the circumstances compelled, and that 
he would send Stella to the dinner, excusing himself 
on the quite justifiable plea of pressing business. 
In this way he would secure two hours in which to 
find means wherewith to meet his obligations. 

"Prentiss, dear, you must hurry!'* again urged his 
wife. 

"Tm sorry, sweetheart,** he said, with very sin- 
cere reluctance in his tone. "I can't go to the din- 
ner with you. No, it's quite impossible." He an- 
swered the protest in her face. "I have something 
on hand which must be done." 
To-night?" 

To-night — ^within two hours," he added. 
But when Mr. Babcock — This is such an op- 
portunity!" she begged. 

"I know, but it can't be helped." He spoke 

with decision. "It's quite impossible for me to go. 

I had planned to spend the time before you arrived 
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at work, and I simply cannot neglect this mat- 



ter." 



"Oh, well — perhaps it's just as well, after all." 
She bravely struggled with her disappointment. 
"Perhaps it will give him a better impression if 
you are too busy to accept even his invitation — and 
too conscientious to neglect your client's interests," 
she concluded, with a flush of pride. Ford winced 
inwardly. He preferred not to deceive his wife, 
even for her good, but his decision was made, and 
there was nothing left but to carry it through. 

He called a cab and sent Stella to the dinner, 
laden with his messages of regret; and as the lights 
of her carriage disappeared he turned with de- 
termination to his quest. He made a quick canvass 
of the building, on the chance of finding some linger- 
ing man whom he knew, and the still remoter chance 
that the man, if found, would have the necessary 
sum at hand. But every ofiice was dark, and he 
reached his own door with that faint hope extin- 
guished. He looked at his watch; it was twenty- 
five minutes before seven. The party would arrive 
at the opera-house about eight, and he must be there 
sufiiciently ahead of them to have the tickets in his 
possession. Suddenly it occurred to him that it 
might not be possible at this late hour to get ten 
seats together. He went to the 'phone and called 
up the opera-house. 

"Can you give me ten seats in a block?" he asked. 

No, sir," came the prompt answer. 

No chance of arranging it in any way?" he 

asked. 
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No, sir. There are only six seats left on the lower 
floor. We can give you three together. The others 
are scattering." 

Ford's heart sank. "How about the balcony?" 
he inquired. 

"Nothing at all there. Every seat sold. You 
wouldn't want a box?" 

"There are ten in my party," said Ford. 

"I can give you two adjoining boxes — five seats 
in each. The only ones left." 

"How much?" 

"Forty-five dollars each." 

"All right," said Ford, quietly. "Will you re- 
serve them for me until I can get down there?" 

"Well— how long will that be?" 

"Oh, half an hour or more," replied Prentiss, 
with affected carelessness. "I'll have to dress; and 
I'm some distance out," he mendaciously added. 

"What name, please?" 

"Prentiss Ford." 

"Address?" 

"My ofiices are in the Attorneys' Building. I 
live at San Mateo." 

"You think you can be here in half an hour, Mr. 
Ford?" 

"I think so. Perhaps you'd better allow me an 
extra ten minutes." 

"All right, sir." 

"There won't be any slip about this?" asked Ford, 
as if he were cross-examining a witness. "I shall 
arrive there with my party, and I don't wish to dis- 
appoint them," he added. 
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"No, sir; that 'II be all right." 

"Oh, by the way," said Prentiss, as an after- 
thought, "if you should have calls for seats in the 
parquet, I have a couple that I shall not need now." 

"Yes, sir; that '11 be all right," repeated the voice. 

Ford hung up the receiver with one hand and 
took out his watch with the other. It was twenty 
minutes of seven. He would secure the seats first 
and dress! afterward. Being a man of much re- 
serve, his friendships, while warm, were few, and it 
happened that three of his close friends, Bert 
Galvin, George Tallant, and Ogden Pomeroy, were 
in the party that his wife had invited to the opera, 
which effectually erased them from the list of possi- 
bilities. Moreover, they had probably all gone home 
on an early train, in order to dress and return in 
the evening, as he would have done but for his 
urgent business. He smiled sardonically as he 
glanced at the untouched work lying on his desk. 
He took the money from his pockets and found that 
he had eleven dollars and sixty-five cents. The 
opera tickets that he had bought of Sabin in the 
morning would bring his cash capital up to twenty- 
five dollars. This left sixty-five that he must ob- 
tain in some way before he could secure the seats 
for his party. 

Then it occurred to him that a supper must follow 
the opera. He couldn't decently give an entertain- 
ment of this elaborate nature without offering his 
guests something to eat. That would require at 
least twenty — possibly thirty — dollars more; ninety- 
five in all that he had still to get. A nice* little sum 
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for a young attorney to spend in entertaining, he 
thought; the price of the obsolescent past participle! 

Suddenly he remembered Mr. Babcock's words: 
"I have found it an excellent plan to judge of a 
man's value to me by the way in which he takes his 
pleasures. If he's extravagant, I won't have him." 

"There goes my last and only chance," he grimly 
said to himself. "This will settle his opinion of 
me!" 

Floating through his mind, jostling these cal- 
culations, were various plans for obtaining the money, 
all more or less impracticable. With the indepen- 
dence characterizing the management of popular 
organizations, the oracle in the box-office during the 
opera season had peremptorily and persistently re- 
fused to accept checks in payment for seats, so 
Prentiss knew that any attempt to make such an 
arrangement would prove futile. He tried to tele- 
phone to two men whom he knew sufficiently well 
to ask for a loan, and found one of them out of 
town and the other not yet arrived at home. It 
occurred to him that possibly Sabin might have re- 
mained in town, in which case he might dine at 
Germaine's, where they sometimes took lunch to- 
gether. Ford ran down six flights of stairs, as the 
elevator had stopped for the night, and he also ran 
three of the five blocks to the restaurant, modifying 
his pace only when he came into the more frequented 
streets. He passed through the restaurant, looking 
eagerly from side to side, but Sabin was not there. 
He decided to ask the proprietor, who would re- 
member him as a frequent patron, to cash his check, 
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and learned, upon inquiring at the desk, that Mr. 
Germaine was ill, and had gone home. 

At that moment he remembered a lawyer who lived 
in town, a middle-aged bachelor named Robbins, 
who might possibly have the money within reach, 
and he crossed the street to a public telephone station. 
He was relieved to learn that Mr. Robbins was at 
home, and a moment later he was saying: 

"Robbins, can you put your hand on seventy- 
five or eighty dollars? I'm in no end of a hole, and 
IVe got to get out somehow within half an hour." 

"My dear fellow, Fm awfully sorry," Robbins's 
pleasant voice answered, "but Fve just loaned my 
last dollar to my nephew. IVe exactly enough car- 
fare to get down-town in the morning. Is it im- 
perative ?" 

"Absolutely," replied Ford. "Well, thanks, just 
the same. I'll make some other arrangement." 

"Haven't you anything you can pawn?" asked 
Robbins, laughing. 

"I'll see," said Ford. "How much will they 
loan?" 

"About a third of the value of your collateral." 

"Thanks. Good-by." 

He looked at his watch. It was five minutes past 
seven. He had only fifteen minutes more at the 
outside. He remembered a pawn-shop near the 
opera-house. His knowledge of those Meccas of 
impoverished youth was vague, as he had never 
before in his well-ordered life been found with- 
out some preparation for any emergency that 
might befall, or some adequate resource upon which 
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he could depend. Now he had less than fifteen 
minutes in which to obtain sixty-five dollars, or 
lose his seats, disappoint his friends, distress his 
wife, and humiliate himself. After that he had 
still to find the money wherewith to purchase the 
supper. 

He ran out of the telephone station, hailed a 
passing cab, and drove to his ofiice, where he ran 
up six flights of stairs, seized his suit-case, and 
plunged down to the cab again, bidding the man 
"drive like the devil" to the pawn-shop. As he 
left the cab, still panting from his run up and down 
stairs, he looked at his watch. It was fifteen 
minutes past seven. 

He found a telephone and called up the opera- 
house. "This is Prentiss Ford," he said, as calmly 
as if he were not gasping for breath. "I am on my 
way down, but have been detained. Will you hold 
those boxes for me until half-past seven?" 

"You'll surely take them, sir?" 

"Oh yes," with cheerful assurance; "I am on my 
way down-town now." 

"Very well, sir." 

Prentiss hung up the receiver and went to the 
pawn-shop. "What will you give me for the suit 
I have on?" he asked. "It's new." 

The man fingered the coat. "Sixteen dollars," 

he said. 

And my watch?" continued Ford. 

Twenty-five dollars," said the Jew, after an 

examination. 

"I must have more than that," said Ford. 
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What else have you got?'* asked the man. 

Nothing," said Prentiss. Then his glance fell 
on a card upon which were displayed some cheap 
imitation-pearl studs. "Hold on I" he exclaimed. 
He opened his suit-case and took the pearl studs 
from his dress-shirt. The Jew examined them care- 
fully. 

Twenty dollars," he said. 

How much are those?" asked Ford, indicating 
the imitations. 

"Seventy-five cents." 

"That will do," promptly repKed Ford. "FU 
take those, and you may have these." In the 
mean time he had found his pumps. "How much 
for my shoes?" he went on, putting up his foot for 






examination. 
"Two dollars." 

4( 



Very well," he agreed. " Have you a place where 
I can change my clothes?" 

He was taken into an evil-smelling apartment, 
where he quickly dressed, packing his business suit 
in the suit-case. 

"How much for the case?" he asked, as he came 



out. 

"Three dollars." 
ft 



All right. The clothes are packed in it, and 
here's the watch. Hurry up!" 

But the old Jew wished to be thoroughly assured 
that all that he had paid for was in the case. After 
having satisfied himself on this point, he deliberately 
counted out sixty-six dollars, and gave Ford the cus- 
tomary tickets for the redemption of the goods. 
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As Prentiss was leaving the opera-house, after 
having secured the seats, he heard some one call: 

"Hullo, Ford I" 

Turning, he saw Ogden Pomeroy. 

"What are you doing down here all alone?" asked 
Pomeroy. "And where's Stella?" 

"Stella is dining with the Babcocks," replied 
Prentiss. "I was busy and couldn't go, and I came 
down here a little early to make sure of my seats. 
I hadn't been able to get down for my tickets before." 

"Business must be rushing with you," remarked 
his friend. "Where are you going now? Aren't 
you going to wait until the rest come?" 

"No," said Ford, thinking of his supper. "I— 
the truth is, I'm looking for a man." 

"Won't I do?" asked Pomeroy. "Have a cigar?" 
i "No, thanks. I'm in a deuce of a hurry." 

"It must be a case of * battle, murder, and sud- 
den death' to hurry you!" rejoined Pomeroy, laugh- 
ing. "Can I be of any assistance?" 

"Why — er — no," began Ford, and then he hesi- 
tated. Pomeroy was a bachelor and a good fellow; 
he could be relied upon to keep his own counsel, 
and the case was becoming desperate. 
I'm at your service," said Ogden. 
Well, to tell the truth, I'm somewhat short of 
money. I have been unexpectedly called upon 
for a large amount," explained Prentiss, with a last 
effort to preserve his dignity, "and it has left me 
without enough to pay for the supper I want to give 
after the opera. If you happen to have twenty or 

thirty dollars about you — " 
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Pomeroy groaned, and putting his hand in his 
pocket, brought out a handful of small change. 
"That's all I have," he said, ruefully, "that and my 
commutation ticket." 

Ford looked his disappointment. "Oh, well, 
never mind," he said, after a moment. "FU man- 
age somehow." 

Thereupon Pomeroy conceived an idea that he 
felt to be brilliantly original in its association with 
Prentiss Ford. "Why don't you pawn something? 
he asked. "There's a little shop down here, where 
He stopped, impressed by the irony of Ford's smile. 

"Man," said Prentiss, "I've pawned the clothes 
off my back, the shoes off my feet, and the jewels 
out of my shirt-front!" 

Then the whole story came out, interrupted by 
shouts of laughter from Pomeroy. 

"Herel" he cried, when Prentiss had finished. 
"Come on! I have my watch. We'll pawn that! 
Certainly we will!" he persisted, in answer to Ford's 
protests. "It's the least I can do for you!" 

Ogden's watch brought seventeen dollars and a 
half, but by adding his fob and a quaint and valuable 
ring that he wore they obtained a sum that they 
felt would be sufiicient. 

When the rest of the party arrived at the opera- 
house they found their host and Pomeroy uncon- 
cernedly smoking and chatting near the entrance, 
and Ford received the greetings of his guests as 
calmly as if this entertainment had been as entirely 
of his planning as they believed it to be, while Stella 
was exquisitely radiant. 
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After they were seated In the boxes Mr. Babcock 
said to his wife: "Prentiss Ford is a noteworthy 
young man. He has always lived well within his 
income, and he must be meeting with remarkable 
success to be able to give an entertainment like 
this." 

But it was not until the next day that Prentiss 
fully realized what his past participle had done for 
him. Then it was that John S. Babcock came into 
his office and said: 

"Mr. Ford, my attorney, Mr. Mayhew, has been 
called away, and I am redistributing some of my 
business. Do you think you could find time to 
help me out?'* 

Prentiss thought he could. 



THE THING THAT COULDN'T 



TRENT, who was a lawyer, had been detained 
at his office, and when he finally reached home 
his wife hurried him up to his room, softly expos- 
tulating the while. 

"And it never occurred to you, I suppose," she 
concluded, "that if I had wanted Pay ton Cotes, I 
should have asked him myself!' ' 

"Why didn't you, then?" 

" Because I didn't — I p articular lydidn\ want him !'* 

"Well, I'm sorry, dear. But when you 'phone 
me in the midst of a busy day to fill a sudden vacancy 
in a dinner-party, if you have any antipathies like 
this you'd better mention them, for naturally I'm 
going to ask the first eligible chap I see. Anyway, 
what's the matter with Cotes? He's much in de- 
mand as a dinner guest." 

"Oh, he's well enough as a dinner guest — if that 
were all! It's as a brother-in-law that I object to 
him!" 

"As a wha-at?" Trent seemed to find the sug- 
gestion humorous, but the face she turned toward 
him was full of tragedy. 

"Bob, I've just discovered — ^just this morning 
— that he's been making love to Polly!' 
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**The deuce he has! To little Polly, eh?" Trent 
was still smiling. 

"Of course it's all embryonic, as yet. I don.'t 
think Polly herself realizes, though I could see 
plainly enough from what she told me — And it's 
got to stop!" 

"Why? What's the matter with Cotes?" he 
again demanded. "He's one of the cleverest — " 

"Oh, clever — ^yes!" She waved an impatient 
hand. "He's clever! So is the ventriloquist we 
saw last week, or the funny little clown at the 
Trocadero — very clever in his way. But you'd 
hardly care to have either of them in the family, 
would you? Bob, do hurry and dress!" 

"All right." He turned obediently toward his 
chifFonnier. " But you hold your horses! You don't 
know Cotes yet." 

"I know that he never loses an opportunity to 
make a gentlemanly sort of clown of himself! He's 
always telling dialect stories or playing pranks or 
getting himself into impossible situations — " 

"Funny ones," interpolated her husband, with a 
chuckle. 

"Oh yes, funny ones! But who wants a funny 
husband ! He has no dignity, no sense of responsi- 
bility, nothing to justify a brilliant girl like Polly 
in — What's the matter?" An ejaculation from 
him checked her rapid, indignant speech. He was 
staring blankly at a legal envelop he had taken from 
his coat. "What's that?" 

"By George, I forgot to send that acceptance to 

Pierce! Will you call a messenger and send it over 
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to his house at once, please? And impress it upon 
the boy that if there should be no one at home 
he's to return it to me immediately. I must be per- 
fectly sure that this reaches Earle Pierce to-night. 
As for Cotes and Polly, don't you fret! All this 
effervescence of his is on the surface. The men who 
do business with him know he's all right." 

"Maybe," said she, skeptically. "But Mrs. Ames 
goes abroad next month, for a year, and Polly goes 
with her. No, Bob, please don't argue! Mrs. 
Ames was here this afternoon, and it's practically 
arranged." 

"Does Polly know it?" 

"Not yet; but she'll be glad enough to go. This 
sentimental nonsense is still in the bud, and she 
won't even see it's being nipped." 

Trent wagged his head dubiously, and his wife 
left him, going at once to the library to telephone 
for a messenger. He finished dressing, and even 
had time to tell Polly of the latest developments in 
local politics, in which she was keenly interested, 
before the first guests arrived. 

Lois, who had contemplated sending her sister 
out to dinner with whatever man her husband 
should provide in this emergency, occupied these 
moments in shifting plans and place-cards; and when 
the party reached the dining-room. Cotes found him- 
self seated as far from Polly Vance as the big circle 
of the table would permit. 

However, there was nothing to prevent his look- 
ing at her, and so, presently, he chanced to see 
her start and turn sharply toward her sister, opening 
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her lips as if to speak. At the moment, Mrs. Trent 
was talking to the learned Justice in whose honor 
the dinner was given, and after an uncertain glance 
at Trent Polly apparently relinquished her purpose; 
but she paled perceptibly, and Cotes saw with ap- 
prehension the deepening trouble in her eyes. Later, 
as the women arose to leave the table, she met his 
glance fully, and in reply to his delicately lifted brow 
nodded almost imperceptibly toward the garden. 
Accordingly, when the men betook themselves and 
their cigars to a cool side veranda. Cotes quietly 
strolled on down the steps and disappeared among 
the shrubbery. 

She was there before him, and as he approached, 
called softly: 

"Oh, hurry! How long you were!" 

"Was I? Vm sorry. What is it?" 

"You know Earle Pierce?" 

" Not personally. By reputation, of course. Who 
doesn't?" 

Earle Pierce was the owner and managing editor 
of the city's most pernicious newspaper, the BeacoUy 
which, in addition to pandering to morbid and sen- 
sational appetites and intensifying class hatred 
after the manner of its kind, was the recognized 
organ of the unscrupulous political ring that held 
the city in an ever-tightening grasp. 

"Well, an awful thing has happened! Lois has 
sent him the wrong envelop!" 

"I don't understand." 

"Oh, listen! Bob brought home some sort of a 
paper, in a long legal envelop, that he had forgot- 
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ten to send to Pierce, and it had to go to him to- 
night/* 

'*I know about that/* he interjected. "We had 
a meeting of the committee this morning, and de- 
cided at the eleventh hour to buy Pierce's property 
— for the club, you know." She nodded. "The 
option expires to-night, Trent is secretary, and — 
there you are!" 

"To-morrow wouldn't do?" 

He shook his head. "Pierce is a pretty slippery 
proposition. Might repudiate his option." 

"Let him! Do you know about the gas bill?" 

"Whose gas bill?" 

"No, no, not that kind! Bob brought home to- 
night a copy of a bill that is to be sprung on the 
Board of Aldermen to-morrow night," instinctively 
she lowered her voice and drew nearer to him, "pro- 
viding for eighty-cent gas. Do you understand?" 

"Eighty-cent gas — and this Board!" he scoffed. 

"'Sh! Listen! It is known that for reasons of 
their own every alderman will be at that meeting 
to-morrow night." The explanation came in a 
breathless torrent. "The scheme was to spring this 
bill on them without warning. It's so near election, 
and public feeling is so strong, that they wouldn't 
dare — they simply wouldn't dare to kill it directly! 
But of course there are a dozen ways of disposing 
of it indirectly, if they had warning, and that's 
what's happened! Don't you see? That^s zvhat^s 
happened!*^ 

"You don't mean — ^you don't mean to say that 
Mrs. Trent has — " 
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"Yes, I do! Lois sent the copy of that bill to 
Pierce — to Pierce! — ^instead of the other paper!" 
How do you know? How could she?" 
She put the envelop Bob had given her on the 
little stand near the telephone in the library. I saw 
it lying there addressed to Pierce. Then Bob came 
in with the copy of the bill, also in a legal envelop — 
a blank* envelop — do you see? He told me about 
it, and left it on the desk. The messenger came just 
as dinner was announced. I was sitting by the 
door, you know, and I heard Lois telling him to 
bring it back at once if there was no one there to 
receive it. Then I heard him ask why it wasn't 
addressed. Lois said she thought it was, and bor- 
rowed his pencil. I didn't think anything of it at 
the time. But it came over me all at once, at dinner, 
that I had seen the address on Pierce's envelop, 
and that the blank one contained the bill! And it 
did! Here's the other one, addressed to Pierce in 
Bob's writing!" 

"Good Lord! And Pierce has the bill!" 

"And do you see what it means?" she cried. "Do 
you see? Bob had nothing to do with the bill, but 
he had been asked to look it over and see that it was 
all right, because he is absolutely above suspicion. 
There are only half a dozen men who know — they've 
been so careful — it means so much — and they gave 
it to Bob be-because they could trust him!" Her 
voice broke, and she finished in a quavering whisper. 

"Give me that envelop!" said Cotes. "I'm going 
over to Pierce's. There's just a chance that he 
hasn't seen the thing yet." 
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"And if he has?" 

"If he has — ^well,if he's had his eye on it, the gamers 
up! Trent doesn't know yet, does he?" 

She shook her head. "Nor Lois, either. I 
wasn't sure — ought I to tell them? There's this 
dinner — I hate to make a scene — and I don't know 
what this will do to Bob ! You see, it will look — and 
they trusted him!" 

"Don't do that!" he commanded. "You mustn't 
cry! And you mustn't tell! Trent has to go into 
court to-morrow on that Biddle case, and needs all 
his nerve. Go into the house and keep things mov- 
ing. I'll be back in fifteen minutes — ^with the bill!" 

"But if he's read it?" 

"He hasn't! I'm sure of it! And I'll get it, if 
I have to break in a door or slide down a chimney!" 

His confident tone had instant effect, and she 
laughed a little as she replied: 

"If it comes to that, go in through the cellar. 
Their door from the kitchen to the cellar doesn't 
lock. Our new cook worked there, and left last 
month because they wouldn't fix it." 

"All right. Anyhow, I'll get it. Don't worry, 
Polly dear!" 

For one brief moment he held her hands; in the 
next he was running down the street, and the girl, 
left standing alone in the moonlight, was whispering 
to herself: "He said 'Polly dear!' And he looked — " 
The radiance that never was on sea or land shone 
around her, and in its glow she turned toward the 
house, happily confident that in so beautiful a world 
no evil could befall. 
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Cotes himself, running steadily toward Pierce's 
residence, a few blocks away, had no such illusions, 
and vainly racked his brain for a weapon to use 
against the man if, as was probable, the paper 
had already reached his hands. 

His heart-beats, quickened by running, nearly 
suffocated him when he reached the house and found 
it dark, save for a light in the hall. He paused in a 
shadow, smoothed his hair and straightened his tie, 
not to appear too disheveled a messenger, readjusted 
his eye-glasses, and marched up the steps. 

Somewhere in the back of the house he heard the 
whir of the bell; then silence. He rang again — and 
again. The sound of a banjo energetically played 
came across the lawns from a neighboring domicile. 
A little chill began to creep over Cotes, and he put 
his finger on the electric button, and kept it there, 
alternating long pressures with brisk, impatient 
tattoos. Then he listened again, tense, alert, and 
heard only the steady plunk of the banjo and the 
beating of his own heart. He told himself that 
there must be servants about, if he could only rouse 
them! He found a side door, with no better results, 
and another at the back, where he varied his ringing 
with vigorous pounding, but the silence and dark- 
ness within the house remained unbroken. He was 
returning to the front again when his glance fell on 
a small cellar window, swinging ajar. Instantly 
Polly's absurd speech at parting, pure nonsense at 
the moment, flashed into his mind. The door from 
the cellar to the kitchen could not be locked! He 
stopped and looked curiously for a moment at the 
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swinging window before he wandered around to the 
front again and sat down on the step to think. 

The family had evidently not dined at home, or 
the servants would still be about. The paper had 
certainly been received and signed for here, since 
the boy had not returned it to Trent. Ergo, some 
one, presumably a servant, had received it about 
eight o'clock and had since gone out, and the bill, 
upon the rescue of which so much depended, was 
in this house and probably unread as yet. 

But suppose his reasoning had been all wrong? 
Suppose Pierce had received and read the bill, and 
was now out among his disreputable associates ar- 
ranging to frustrate the plan of Trent's friends and 
to dishonor Trent? Why, then Trent could not 
know of it too soon! He started up to return to his 
friend, and instantly checked himself. There was 
always the possibility that he had been right, and 
that the paper lay unread in the empty house. If 
he should desert his post and so place the situation 
in Pierce's hands — ! Then came a vision of that 
swinging window, and he caught his breath shortly. 

"By Jupiter, I'll do it!" he ejaculated. "It in- 
volves the least risk of any of *em!" 

The cellar window, which was at the side of the 
house, was heavily shaded by a wing, and the dark- 
ness within was Stygian. However, he dared not 
strike a match, lest its light should attract the at- 
tention of some vigilant neighbor, so he sat on a ledge 
of the little window, legs inside, braced himself for 
a struggle in maintaining equilibrium, and dropped. 
He struck, in a sitting posture, on the winter's 
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supply of furnace coal, that day delivered, and slid 
down the pile, clawing wildly for any kind of sup- 
port from the empty air. When he reached the 
bottom he sat perfectly still for a moment, and then 
quietly remarked to the surrounding darkness: 

''The— Gee— Whiz r 

He picked himself up, made sure that his glasses 
were not broken, and after feeling his way to a spot 
farther from the window cautiously struck a match 
and looked about him. As he had supposed, he was 
in the division of the cellar containing the furnace 
and coal-bins. He had some difficulty in lighting 
the next match, for the passage he had now entered 
was draughty, but eventually he kept one alight 
long enough to descry a flight of steps a few feet to 
his right. 

"Aha!" said he. "'"We are saved!" the Captain 
shouted.* Now we'll proceed to stagger up the 
stair. The rest is plain sailing." 

He gaily climbed the steps, humming under his 
breath the tune the banjo was playing, and fumbled 
for the door-knob. He turned it, pushed gently, 
pushed harder, rattled the knob, and finally set his 
shoulder against the door, shoving with all his 
strength. Then he stood off and glared at it through 
the darkness. It was locked! 

He satisfied himself that there was no way of 
opening the door short of battering it down, which, 
under the circumstances, he was not prepared to do, 
and descended again to the cellar, all his cheerful- 
ness fallen from him. 

He used most of his matches in the eflFort to find 
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a door leading to the outer air. Finally he discovered 
a lantern, and decided, after some reflection, to light 
it, feeling that a steady illumination, if observed, 
would be less likely to excite suspicion than the in- 
termittent flashes of matches. Making the round 
of the cellar again, he discovered the door he sought. 
It also was locked. After seeking in every conceivable 
place for the key and vainly trying all of his own, he 
returned to the furnace-room, set his lantern on the 
floor, and regarded the window by which he had 
entered. 

"Well,** he said, "here we are! Apparently the 
only way out of this place is up that coal-pile!" He 
glanced at his immaculate pumps, and at his clothes, 
which were new, and the banjo mocked him from 
afar. "Yes, and there you are!'* he vindictively 
added. 

"Tm the Prophet of the Utterly Absurd, 
Of the Patently Impossible and Vain; 
And when The Thing that Couldn't has occurred, 
Give me time to change my leg and go again.' 

"That's you — and me, too! Only this leg's 
getting a cramp, and it's time to change! How the 
deuce am I going to get — I wonder — !" He picked 
up the lantern, screening his eyes from its light with 
his hand, and peered into the shadows about him. 
Hanging against the wall, on the other side of the 
furnace, he espied some garments, which he hastily 
examined. 

" Here we are I Regular jeans, by Jove ! Trousers 
and — ^yes, and blouse. Oh, I don't know! We may 
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get out of this without calling the patrol-wagon yet!'* 
He deposited the lantern on the floor and proceeded 
to don the trousers, pulling them over the tails of 
his evening coat, which the short blouse would not 
protect. "I suppose these belong to the man who 
tends the furnace, eh? Good job for me he isn't a 
woman! Anyhow, coal won't hurt 'em." He had 
one arm slipped into a sleeve and was reaching for 
the other when he heard a feminine voice cautiously 
calling: 

"Mr. Pierce! Oh, Mr. Pierce!" 

**Yes?" was the prompt reply. 

"There's a man in your cellar!" Although she 
lowered her voice. Cotes heard every word dis- 
tinctly, and a chill wrinkled his flesh. 
No! What makes you think so?" 
I've been watching him scratch matches. He's 
made a light now. I can see it through the win- 
dow." 

"Really?" 

"Truly! I didn't know what to do. Fm all 
alone in the house, and I couldn't — But I've got a 
police whistle in my hand. Shall I blow it.^' 

"No! Certainly not!" exclaimed Pierce. "I'll 
go in and see about it. It's probably one of the ser- 
vants. If it is, we don't want to make a row, and 
if it isn't — I've got a gun." 

"Oh, don't r 

"I won't," was the laughing response. "It won't 
be necessary." 

"Anyway, I'll watch here with the police whistle, 
and if anything happens, I'll blow it!" 
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"All right." He laughed again. "Only, what- 
ever else you do, keep cool! Nothing's going to 
happen." 

This philosophical conviction Cotes did not fully 
share. In the next ten seconds he saw an appalling 
kinetoscopic panorama of the things that probably 
would happen should he be caught in Pierce's cellar. 
He saw that he must either tell the truth and in- 
volve Trent, which would never do, or he must let 
it be supposed that he had entered the editor's house 
for reasons of his own, which would be difficult to 
explain. He was sufficiently well known socially 
to make this escapade a rich morsel for the sensa- 
tional BeacoUy and he saw his name in its blackest 
head-lines and pictures of himself taken from every 
conceivable angle. Then his glance fell on a coal- 
shovel. He looked at the coal, which had apparently 
been dumped in recently, with the intention of dis- 
tributing it later among the various empty bins, 
and then down at his worn overalls — and his resolu- 
tion was taken. He jerked on the blouse, whipped off 
his glasses and thrust them into his pocket, disheveled 
his dark hair, knotted his handkerchief around his 
neck over his collar, rubbed a handful of coal-dust 
into his face and hands, and fell to shoveling coal 
into one of the bins, the while he softly caroled an 
Italian folk-song. 

Pierce, unable to imagine any possible explanation 
for such sounds in his cellar at that hour, descend- 
ed the stairs quietly and stood for a moment in 
the doorway watching the apparently unconcerned 
workman. 
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Sul mare lucida il nostro d'argentey 
Santa Lucia, Santa Luciay* 






blithely warbled Cotes, watching the editor out of 
the comer of his eye and wondering how soon the 
storm would break. He was not long kept in sus- 
pense. 

"What the devil does this mean?" demanded 
Pierce, at the same time switching on an electric 
light that Cotes had failed to see in the semi-dark- 
ness. "Who are you?" 

The laborer turned serenely, met the householder's 
eye without flinching, and showed his teeth in a 
brilliant smile. 

Buona sera, Signore," said he, genially. 
Where did you come from? What are you do- 
ing here?" The tone was not gentle, and Cotes 
looked puzzled. 

"No spika dTnglese ver' good," he lamented. 

"I say who are you? Where'd you come from? 
What are you doing in my cellar?" 

The workman shook his head regretfully. Then 
a hopeful gleam crossed his face. 

"I shova da coal," he suggested. 

"Yes, I see you're shoveling coal, but why? 
What for?" 

"A-ah! Whata for shova da coal? Perche — ^you 
no wanta shova da coal?" he asked, anxiously. 

"Who sent you here?" 

"Senda — A-ah! II padrone." Cotes's smile 
indicated that in his opinion they were now getting 
on famously. "Si, Signore, il padrone." 
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"What padrone?" 

"II padrone delle — delle — Ah, no spika da 
Inglese!" 

"Barrett and Jones?" 

"Si — I don'no'." The masquerader suspected a 
trap. "II padrone tella me shova da coal. You no 
wanta — I go." He put down the shovel as if to 
depart. 

"No, you don't! Not quite so fast! Let's get 
to the bottom of this. The padrone told you to 
come and shovel coal — ^here? At night?" 

"At-a night? Ah, no, Signorel" Delighted per- 
ception now animated his face. "No, Signore! He 
tella me shova da coal domani — how you say?" 
Cotes had been watching the editor keenly, and now, 
convinced that his real identity was absolutely un- 
suspected, he threw himself with a sort of enjoy- 
ment into the part he was playing. "To-mor — 
How you say?" 

"To-morrow?" 

"Si. Ma to-morra — " He broke into a torrent 
of Italian, which would have been less convincing 
had Pierce been able to recognize the words of the 
song the laborer had been singing earlier, or to per- 
ceive that the accompanying gestures, of the most 
animated, had nothing whatever to do with the 
text. 

"Here, here! Drop that! I don't understand 
any of your confounded lingo!" Cotes was glad to 
be assured of this, as his own knowledge of Italian 
was very limited. 

" No ? Non comprende ? Ah, che peccato ! Ecc' ! 
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II padrone tella me shova da coal domani — to-mor* 
— comprende? Ma to-mor' — she fiesta. Ah, Sig- 
nore! Non e possible maka work-^maka shova 
da coal to-mor' !" 

"Hm! It's a feast-day, and you won't work. 
Is that it? So you came to-night." 

"Si, si, Signore!" rapturously. "Comma at-a 
night-a, perche — ah, no spika d' Inglese!" This was 
tragedy. "For to — for not maka troub' il illus- 
trissimo signore." The smile and the gesture ac- 
companying this masterpiece were the apotheosis of 
deference. 

"I see. Your consideration is touching," said 
Pierce, dryly. He continued to watch the supposed 
Italian closely, and Cotes smiled cheerfully and con- 
fidingly back at him. "What's your name?" finally 
demanded the editor. 

"Giuseppe Coppini, Signore." 

"How did you get in?" As this elicited only a 
polite and inquiring shrug, he changed the form 
of his question. "Did you come in that win- 
dow?" 

"Si, Signore." The laborer laughed. "I maka 
lika dees — e lika dees," he rang a bell and knocked 
in pantomime, "ma no! Nessuno! Ma il padrone 
tella me shova da coal. Ecc'!" He paused, in- 
gratiating, smiling, eloquent. 

"Hm! — ^yes," said Pierce. "Well, either you're 
the most ingenuous and delightful dago that ever 
passed Ellis Island, or you're the smoothest prop- 
osition out of jail — and I'm hanged if I know which! 

We'll go up to the telephone and investigate you 
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a little further. There are a few things about this 
that I don't understand." 

A moment later they were in the large upper hall. 
At the first glance Cotes saw that a legal envelop, 
apparently sealed, lay on the table, and he shut his 
teeth hard. There was still a chance. 

The telephone was in a closet, off the hall at the 
side, directly opposite the table. Pierce proceeded 
to close all doors leading into adjoining rooms, and 
motioned Cotes to stand away from the street door, 
which he chained. 

*'Now, Fm going to call up the padrone — and if 
you try to bolt, Fve got a gun. Savvy?" He dis- 
played the butt of a revolver in his side coat pocket 
and nodded grimly, whereat his prisoner murmured 
an almost tearful "Ah, Signore! followed by an- 
other Italian outburst, of which Pierce comprehended 
nothing except that every tone, inflection, and ges^ 
ture was eloquent of aggrieved and indignant 
reproach. 

During the recital, however. Cotes succeeded in 
placing himself between the telephone and the table, 
hoping thereby to conceal with his body the envelop, 
which it was quite possible the editor had not yet 
noticed; and as Pierce, ever watchful, entered the 
closet and gave a number the young man, ap- 
parently looking about in simple wonder, backed up 
against the table and rested his hands upon either 
side. 

"Hello, Jones," said Pierce. "Did you contract 
to deliver my coal in the bins.? ... In the bins. . . . 
Well, I thought not, but I came home a few minutes 
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ago and found a young dago energetically shoveling 
coal in my cellar, and he says you sent him. . . . 
Well, to be exact, he says the 'padrone' sent him. 
He doesn't seem to speak much English. . . . He 
says — Hello! . . . Hello! . . . Central! . . . Hello! 
What did you cut me off for?'* 

Cotes's breath was coming a little short. He had 
succeeded in reaching the envelop with his thumbs, 
and was working it slowly toward him. 

"That you, Jones.? . . . They cut us off. He in- 
sists that he was told to come to-morrow, but there's 
something about its being a feast-day — I can't un- 
derstand all his jargon — and he came to-night in- 
stead. . . . Think so? The circumstances do look 
that way, but the man doesn't. That's the deuce of 
it. . . . What? . . . What did you say your name was?" 
Cotes continued to stare at an etching of the Colis- 
seum, apparently unconscious that the inquiry had 
been addressed to him. "Hi — ^you! What's your 
name?" 

"Giuseppe Coppini, Signore." 

"He says it's Juseppy Coppeeny. Ever hear of 
him? . . . You are sure about that? I'd hate to be 
done, but I'd hate much worse to make a mistake 
about a thing like this just now. It's a little too 
near election — understand ? Bad time to antagonize 
the proletariat. . . . He's a decent-looking young 
chap with a mighty steady eye. . . . Who? . . . Where?" 

Cotes had worked the envelop to the very edge 
of the table. Now he turned slowly, feigning in- 
terest in the decoration of the wall behind him, 

until his left side was against the table, and then, as 
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quickly as was consistent with caution, pushed the 
envelop up under his loose blouse. He thought 
longingly of the hip pocket so near at hand, but 
dared not bend his elbow to touch it, for fear of 
arousing Pierce's further suspicions. 

"All right. Thanks. I'll do that. Much obliged. 
Good night," said Pierce, and hung up the receiver. 

He explained to Cotes in terse, elemental phrases 
that his alleged employer had never heard of him, 
and that the coal merchants had no intention of 
providing men to do the work he claimed to have 
been sent to perform. Giuseppe swore, per Baccho 
and per Dio, that it was all one grand mistake. He 
was an honest man, he; and the padrone had cer- 
tainly told him to come on the morrow to the house 
of the most illustrious signore to "shova da coal." 

"Well, I believe you're stringing me," said Pierce, 
"but I'll give you one more chance." He then 
explained that at a neighboring police station there 
was a sergeant who spoke Italian, and that it was 
his intention to escort Giuseppe thither and leave 
the matter to the discretion of the officer. Cotes 
indulged in a few heroics, but finally consented to 
go, wondering what in the name of Garibaldi he 
should do when he got there. Holding to his blouse 
on either side, near the waist-line, pulling it tightly 
around him, he strutted to the door, the very em- 
bodiment of maligned innocence and affronted Latin 
pride. 

Once in the street, he marched beside the editor 

in silence, trying to decide on the next move. He 

knew that his scanty Italian would never stand the 
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test of conversation, even with one who tnew the 
language but imperfectly; and if that fraud was de- 
tected, arrest would immediately follow, and in its 
train discovery not only of his identity, but of his pos- 
session of two envelops addressed to Pierce, one 
of which he now held in its place beneath his blouse 
only by the pressure of his left arm over it. As 
Pierce insisted upon walking on that side and a 
little behind him, he had no opportunity to change 
its location. 

Their way to the police station led them within 
half a block of Trent's house, and as they approached 
the street in which it was situated Cotes, himself 
in the full radiance of the moon, saw something 
white move in the deep shadow under the trees; and 
almost before his leaping heart warned him of her 
possible presence there, Polly's voice cried in alarm: 

"Oh, what is it? What has happened?'* 

Cotes instantly saw the futility of trying to pass 
off this inopportune recognition as a mistake. In 
Polly's present mood she would not permit him to 
leave her without an explanation. 

'^EccM" he cheerfully exclaimed. "La signorinal 
Ma che! She non forgetta Giuseppe, eh? Non 
forgettal" 

His tone was reassuring, but his appearance, 
grimy and disheveled, was not. She perceived, how- 
ever, that there was a part he wished her to play, 
in which she must not fail, and that the newspaper 
man was watching them both. 

"Where are you going?" she asked, in a voice 

that still shook. 
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"II signore — she maka me — ah, Signore!" He 
turned imploringly to Pierce. "No spika dTnglese! 
You spika! La signorina no lika Giuseppe Coppini 
geta da troubM She tella you me non steala — non 
bada man!'' 

"What is this?" asked Pierce, with a disagreeable 
inflection. "A trick?" 

"A trick?" Polly haughtily repeated. "What do 
you mean?" 

"What do you know about this man ?" He watched 
her keenly, and she returned his gaze with spirit. 

"Nothing to his discredit. Do you?" 

"Well — perhaps not. Why do you take it for 
granted that I do?" 

"Because he is obviously in trouble," she re- 
torted. "He said I'd tell you he wasn't a bad 
man." 

"So he did!" replied Pierce, with the same un- 
pleasant deliberation. "But he didn't say that until 
after you had called out to know what was the matter, 
did he? Now, what I want to know is — ^what is 
there about this particular Italian laborer that makes 
a young woman of your sort take such a keen — such 
a very keen interest in him. It's a little unusual, 
isn't it?" 

"Perhaps it is," she rejoined, hastily, detecting 
flashes of gathering wrath in Cotes's eyes, "but — 
Giuseppe is an unusual man." 

"Ye-es, I've found him so. So unusual, in fact, 
that I'm taking him to the police station below here 
for examination." 

^^ Arrested?'' she gasped. 
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"N-no, not yet. But under suspicion. You see, 
I found him in my cellar." 

"In your cellar!'' Her dismay was unquestion- 
ably genuine, but only the man who had heard her 
parting words in Trent's garden could fully inter- 
pret it. 

"Si," sullenly admitted Giuseppe. "I shova da 
coal. II padrone, she tella me shova da coal." Be- 
wildered by this turn of events, she looked to Pierce 
for an explanation, which he readily supplied. 

"He insists that his padrone sent him to dis- 
tribute my coal into bins, but, unfortunately for 
him, the padrone-Fred Jones-has just assured me 
over the 'phone that he didn't. In fact, he never 
heard of him." 

"But — but — of course, there's a mistake some- 
where! Barrett and Jones have so many employees, 
they can't possibly remember them all by name. 
This man, Giuseppe, is perfectly honest, but — ^you 
see, he speaks very little English. He has mis- 
understood." 

"So I thought — until we met you. You must 
admit yourself that you complicate the situation. 
There's nothing in the spectacle of two men walking 
quietly along the street — one of them evidently a 
day laborer — there's absolutely nothing in that to 
excite the alarm of a girl of your sort and make her 
demand an explanation, unless — " he paused a mo- 
ment, looked fixedly at her, and concluded, "un- 
less she expected to see that man come alone." 
Polly lifted a quick hand of warning, whether for 

him or for his companion Pierce could not decide; 
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and when she spoke her manner was haughty, but her 
voice shook — possibly from anger, possibly from fear. 

''I am Miss Vance," she stated. "Mr. Trent — 
Mr. Robert Trent — is my brother-in-law.'' Pierce 
looked a little startled and took off his hat. "I 
frequently come down to this corner at night to 
mail letters. This man is well known to all of us, 
and it was easy for any one who knew him to see 
that he was in trouble. Now I insist that you re- 
turn with me to my brother-in-law's house and prove 
the truth of this." 

"No, no, no!" objected Cotes. "Non maka da 
troub' per il signor Trenta! I go — I go poleesaman; 
ma non maka da troub' — " 

"Be still, Giuseppe," said the girl, without re- 
moving her stem young gaze from Pierce's puzzled 
face. "I insist." 

"It's quite unnecessary. Miss Vance," he cour- 
teously protested. "Of course, I accept your state- 
ment, and I apologize. I beg your pardon. But 
it doesn't explain this fellow's presence in my cellar, 
does it?" 

"I insist." 

"Oh, very well! But this isn't real, you know." 
The editor laughed shortly. "It's comic opera." 

Obedient to a glance from Cotes as they turned, 
Polly slipped to his left side. Pierce fell into place 
at his right, and they set off in silence for Trent's 
house. They had almost reached the gate when 
something was heard to drop on the sidewalk. 
Giuseppe stooped quickly and picked up a legal 
envelop, which he handed to the girl. 
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"What's that?" demanded Pierce. 

"That/' replied Miss Vance, a curious lilt in her 
voice, "is a letter I had not mailed when you came 
along." 

"There s some damned trick here!" exclaimed the 
newspaper man. "You had no letter in your 
hand!" 

"Mr. Pierce!" very coldly. 

"Ha! You know me, too! You knew that this 
man — " 

"Most people in this city know you — by sight," 
she interrupted, in a tone that somehow made 
Pierce wince. Then she tucked the envelop under 
her arm, where the folds of the lace scarf she wore 
concealed it, and led the way with dignity to the 
house. 

It had been her intention to take her companions 
into the library and send a servant for Trent, but 
it chanced that the company, about to disperse, 
had drifted into the big reception-hall, and she had 
no choice but to face them. She rapidly estimated 
the danger, and remembered that only one of the 
guests — a man who could be trusted to hold his 
tongue — knew Cotes at all well. 

When Cotes's absence had been noticed, which 
was not until the men had made their tardy reap- 
pearance in the drawing-room, Polly had lightly 
explained it by saying that he had gone to do some- 
thing for her and would presently return, a state- 
ment which did not add to her sister's peace of mind. 
Mrs. Trent was further disquieted when Polly her- 
self vanished; and when she saw the girl enter with 
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the two men her indignation against Cotes knew 
no bounds; for she alone, of all the party, recognized 
him at once, and she saw in the masquerade only an 
ill-timed attempt to be "funny." She was making 
her way toward them, wrath in her eye, when 
Polly spoke, in a clear, ringing voice that commanded 
instant attention from everybody. 

"Lois! Bob!" she cried. "Here's Giuseppe Cop- 
pini being dragged off to jail under the most dreadful 
misapprehension ! Do set it right for the poor fellow!" 

Trent, who had his back toward her, turned 
sharply at the words. 

"Here's who?" he asked. 

"Ah, Signor Trenta!" poignantly exclaimed a 
voice he could not mistake. ^'You no forgetta 
Giuseppe!" 

"The deuce!" ejaculated Trent, staring. "What's 
the matter?" 

"You tella il signore me non bada man!" he was 
implored. "Me non steala! II padrone, she tella 
me shova da — " 

"That will do!" curtly interrupted the lawyer, 
whose eyes were ablaze. He, also, failed to perceive 
humor in the situation. He turned toward Pierce, 
who immediately demanded: 

"Do you know this man?" 

"Yes— I know him." 

"Know him well?" 

"Yes." 

"Who is he?" 

"He is — ^what you see — and some other things. 
Why?" 
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^*How long have you known him?'* 

'^Several years." 

*Is he honest?" 

"Absolutely." 

''You are sure of that.'^" 

"Perfectly." 

"Ever seen him tested?" 

"More than once." 

No man ever doubted Robert Trent's word, and 
the tone of the editor's rapid questions was softening. 

"You've never had any occasion to suspect him?" 

"His honesty— never. His judgment seems to 
be — questionable, sometimes. Now, Mr. Pierce, 
may I interrupt your catechism long enough to 
learn what all this is about? I confess I am com- 
pletely at a loss to understand it." 

"I am really very sorry to disturb you in the mat- 
ter, Mr. Trent, especially at this hour and under 
these circumstances, but the young lady — ^Miss 
Vance — insisted, and — I had no idea you had guests." 
By this time Pierce's manner was apologetic. Trent 
nodded to him to continue. 

While the editor briefly outlined the situation 
Cotes glanced around the circle. In Mrs. Trent's 
cold face he read implacable anger, and the man who 
knew him winked at him in furtive enjoyment. 
The others, apparently, were giving absorbed at- 
tention to the merits of the case, with no suspicion 
that he was not what he seemed. He drew a long 
breath and resumed his anxious watching of Trent 
and Pierce. Trent's face was very stern. 

"When we reached the corner below here," 
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Pierce was saying, "Miss Vance came running 
toward us, asking what was the matter. In some 
curious way she had perceived that the Italian was 
in difficulty." Trent turned his troubled gaze to 
his sister-in-law and back to Pierce again. "I was 
naturally somewhat surprised by her sudden advent 
on the scene, but she explained that she chanced 
to be there mailing a letter." 

Was there a hint of mockery in the smooth, 
courteous tone? Again the lawyer looked at Polly. 

"There is the letter," said she, handing him the 
envelop she held crushed in her hand. "It is the 
one you left lying on your desk before dinner." 

Trent instantly saw two things, both of which he 
concealed from the editor; the envelop had no 
stamp, and it was addressed to Pierce in Lois's 
writing. He puzzled over it for a moment, then 
looked at Polly in startled inquiry, and she nodded 
slightly. Trent turned very pale. 

"Yes? And then?" He seemed to speak with 
difficulty, and crumpled the envelop in his grasp. 

"Then she said that you all knew the man and 
could vouch for him, and insisted upon my bringing 
him over here." 

"She did quite right. We are under — some 
obligation to Giuseppe. He once did me — a service 
— a great service. I assure you, Mr. Pierce, that 
the man is entirely trustworthy. The fact that 
you found him noisily at work and singing, making 
no effort to conceal his presence in your house^ 
should go far, it seems to me, in establishing the in- 
nocence of his intent. How about that. Judge?" 
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*^Quite right, Mr. Trent, quite right," assured the 
Justice. "In my opinion the man simply misunder- 
stood his instructions, and — er — displayed a rather 
unusual excess of zeal in carrying them out/' 

"I trust you are satisfied, Mr. Pierce? If you 
miss anything as a result of this fellow's visit," he 
laid a hand on Cotes's shoulder, "I'll be personally 
responsible." 

"Me, too," volunteered the man who had winked. 
"I've known him for years* Blacked my boots 
many a time, haven't you, Beppe?" 

"A-ah! II signor Ca-larka!" Giuseppe smiled, 
but his eyes conveyed a threat that might not be 
spoken, and Clark retired, choking with suppressed 
laughter. 

"That being the case," said Pierce, "of course 
there's nothing more to say. I'm sorry to have 
troubled you." 

While he and Trent were exchanging parting 
civilities at the door Polly hurried Giuseppe toward 
a back hall, he volubly calling upon the whole 
calendar of saints to bless the house, the company, 
and all their families and connections. As he 
passed Mrs. Trent he paused to offer her especially 
florid tribute, and she bent upon him a gaze that 
left little doubt as to her unflattering opinion of 
him. 

Once in the seclusion of the back hall, he took 
Polly in his arms and kissed her. 

We did it, little one," he murmured. 

Oh — oh — don't! Not yet! I mustn't cry — 

yet! Go up-stairs! Hurry! Fresh towels in the 
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bath-room — Bob's chifFonnier for anything else you 
need! Hurry!" 

He took the back stairs three at a leap; and having 
paused for a moment's readjustment after that first 
kiss, Miss Vance returned to the hall, where the 
guests were excitedly discussing the dramatic little 
scene and asking questions about the handsome 
young Italian. Mrs. Trent looked at her sister 
once and bore down upon her without loss of time. 

"Polly!" she exclaimed, in an indescribable tone. 
"Go and wash your face! There's coal-dust on 
it!" 

Consequently, when Cotes presently appeared in 
his own person, wearing a collar and tie of Trent's, 
a humorous gleam behind his eye-glasses, his hostess 
refused to see him, nor could she understand why her 
husband went in silence and wrung his hand. When, 
finally, the other guests had finished telling him 
what he had missed, and had gone, she said, "Come, 
Polly," cast one pregnant glance at her husband, 
and would have left the room had not Trent put his 
arm around her, detaining her.. 

"I don't think you quite understand, dear," said 
he. And then, very gently, they told her. 

Much later, as Cotes was saying good night, Lois 
volunteered : 

"By the way, Polly and I are going to Lenox 
when the leaves turn. Can't you arrange to come, 
too?" 

"I thought you had other plans for Polly," sug- 
gested her husband, mischievously. 

"I've changed them," she retorted. 
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But Cotes did not know, until long after, what 
was yielded to him in that moment, and went away 
to push a legal envelop under Pierce's door and to 
toss a roll of garments through the cellar window, 
which was still open. 



THE PIPES O^ PAN 

THE Maxwells, father and son, sat smoking 
ruminant, after - luncheon cigars on the porch 
of a little hotel in Middletown. Bright sunlight 
intensified the frost-painted glory of the old elms 
before the house, whose fallen leaves made flecks 
of color on the sidewalk; and the tang of coming 
winter in the warm autumn air added emphasis 
to the motto quaintly swinging over the doorway: 
** As we journey through life, let us live by the way." 

"You say you hope to settle that Texas land mat- 
ter to-day?" finally observed the son, who was 
clad in boating flannels. "Does — ^what's-his-name? 
Blake, isn't it?" 

"Blakeney." 

" Does he live here ?" 

"Yes. At least — ^he's dead, but his heir — or, 
to be entirely accurate, his heiress — lives here, I 
believe." 

"Heiress! Have you come up here to deal with 



a woman f 



?" 



So it would seem." The elder man's eyes nar- 
rowed as he glanced fleetingly at his companion, 
whose inquiry was tinged with apprehension. 
"Oh!" said the younger, perceiving reasons for 
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his father's unprecedented willingness to spend a 
whole day viewing from a launch the autumnal 
beauties of the Connecticut River's banks. The 
excursion would lend, to a woman, a convincingly 
casual air to the presence in Middletown of so im- 
portant a man as John Maxwell. Presently he 
slowly resumed: "Land was sold for taxes, wasn't 
it?" 

"Yes." 

"When does Chapin's title become complete?" 

"On the twenty-sixth." 

"Hm! This is the twentieth. Not much time 
to lose, is there?" They smoked on in silence. 
Then: "What are you going to offer her?" 

"That depends on what I think she'll take," 
carelessly responded the father, not, however, re- 
laxing the vigilant lines about his eyes. "Of course, 
I shall offer her a fair price." 

"As what, for example?" persisted the other. 

"Oh — ^perhaps a dollar or so an acre." 

^'One dollar an acre? Chapin refused fifty — re- 
fused to sell at any price, in fact, didn't he?" 

"Chapin's another story!" The father's tone was 
sharp and low, and he glanced quickly back, through 
the open window, into the vacant room behind them. 
"But it is unnecessary to advertise the fact to the 
surrounding populace, Stuart. I've come up here 
to do business with the owner of that property, and 
I shall take no more cognizance of the sex of that 
person than the law will take in its interpretation 
of any contract she may make with me. Business 
is business — a fact which, notwithstanding fre- 
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quent repetitions, your mind seems never yet to 
have grasped firmly/* 

"I understand all that, sir," the young man 
waved his hand impatiently, "but this girl — this 
daughter — '* 

The elder Maxwell laughed. "This girl! Given 
a woman in the case, your imagination promptly 
conjures up a vision of delight! Eighteen — or 
has the ideal age advanced a peg or two now? — 
soft-eyed, soft-voiced, soft-hearted — and soft-headed ! 
Edgar Blakeney was seventy years old when he died 
— a failure — and his daughter is probably forty, 
lean, drab, shrill-tongued, and penurious. A thou- 
sand dollars for her equity in that land will seem to 
her like manna to the Israelites. Being a Con- 
necticut Yankee, however, sheM probably suffer 
rack and thumbscrew rather than admit that she 
was satisfied.*' 

"But is that the point, sir? You know and I 
know that since the discovery — *' 

" 'Shi*' Both men glanced quickly about, and the 
younger one lowered his voice. 

"The land has recently become very valuable. 
You undoubtedly have law, but have you equity 
on your side in — " 

"Now, if you please!" Mr. Maxwell raised a 

hand to silence his son's impulsive utterance. 

"Really, your talents are wasted in the practice of 

law, Stuart! You should be a poet or a parson or a 

schoolmaster. Didacticism is the very breath of 

your nostrils. Oh, well! I dare say that's partly 

your youth. Every youngster feels himself a Daniel 
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or a Moses until he discovers his place in a society 
founded upon the survival of the fittest. I've had 
no objection to your dreaming along over impossible 
ideals through your boyhood, but it's time for you 
to wake up and begin to live. Here you are, twenty- 
eight years old, and your values are not yet es- 
tablished." 

"Pardon me, dad; my values are pretty def- 
initely established — only they don't always tally 
with yours." 

"What you need is responsibility — experience." 
Thus the father led the conversation into more 
tranquil channels. "Marry some practical, sensible 
girl. She'll teach .you values, actual values. Why 
dorCt you marry? Ever thought about it?" 

"Why — naturally." Stuart laughed lightly. "I 
suppose every fellow has thought about it — in a 
vague sort of way, at least; but — ^well, I've never 
happened to meet *the not impossible she.'" 

"Humph!" grunted Mr. Maxwell. "Still looking 
for poetry — affinity and love at first sight and all 
that sort of thing — are you? Wake up, lad! Liv- 
ing's a very unmetrical sort of prose, and you'll do 
well to prepare for it advisedly. You go a great 
deal into society. You must have met many an 
eligible girl." 

"I've never met one, sir, who I could flatter my- 
self would consider me seriously even if I asked her 
to." 

"Humph!" again commented the father. 

Stuart Maxwell, aside from possessing a well- 
built, well-developed, well-cared-for body, had the 
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brow of a thinker, the eyes of an enthusiast, and the 
nose and chin of a man of action. Sincerity, in- 
tegrity, sympathy, and strength lay written upon 
his countenance; and as his father's glance took in- 
ventory the old man dryly added : 

" I guess you Ve got assets enough, if you want to 
use them. Here comes a pretty girl.'* 

"Perhaps she's your Miss Blakeney." 

"Nonsense! Look at her! She's no New Eng- 
land spinster! All countries and all ages enter into 
the make-up of a woman like that." 

By this time the young woman under discussion 
had reached the foot of the hotel steps. Turning 
now, she ascended them and p^aused at the top, 
frankly regarding the two men... 

"This is Mr. Maxwell?" she asked. "Fm Frances 
Blakeney." 

Both men sprang to their feet. 

"Just step into the parlor, Miss Blakeney," said 
the elder. "I won't detain you long. Stuart, will 
you go down to the boat? Or stroll about town for 
half an hour? I shall probably be ready to go 
then." 

"Thanks; I think I'll remain here — ^with Miss 
Blakeney's permission," was the calm response. 
"Shall we go in.?" 

"Oh — this is my son," said Mr. Maxwell, fairly 
trapped, adding, significantly, "Miss Blakeney has 
come to see me on business. We needn't detain 

you." 

"Have you had much business experience. Miss 

Blakeney?" Stuart asked, smiling down at her. 
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"No. That is, I never had any until my father 
died, a year ago. Since then, of course — " She 
paused, pregnantly. 

"Since then you have grown more accustomed to 
handling large affairs ?'* 

"Oh no!" She glanced quickly up at him. 
"My father had no Marge affairs* at the end, except — 
Things were rather involved, as perhaps you know." 
She looked from one to the other uncertainly. 

"But he left you comfortably provided for?" 
quickly interposed Stuart, before his father could 
speak. 

"He left me — everything," she admitted, with 
reserve. 

Meanwhile young Maxwell's glance had been 
busy. He noted that every article of her dress, 
while worn with a certain freshness of manner, was 
old, and that although her smile was bright, her eyes 
looked weary. He thought she was about twenty- 
three. 

"There isn't much here for a woman to do if she 
wishes to add to her income," he suggested. 

"No." 
You — pardon me — ^you have no profession?" 
I teach — I wish to teach — music," she said, her 
instinctive reticence dissipated by the kindliness of 
his face and manner, "but — the field here is — rather 
limited." 

"My dear Stuart," interposed his father, "we are 
detaining Miss Blakeney unwarrantably, and in- 
cidentally delaying our own departure." 

"Right, sir. But mightn't it facilitate things if 
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you should make use of my legal attainments in this 
matter?" His lips laughed, but his glance met his 
father's with steady significance. "Fve been par- 
ticularly successful in arranging settlements and 
compromises, you know.** 

The elder man feigned not to see that the girl's 
face brightened perceptibly at the suggestion, and 
he replied, very dryly: 

"Thanks. I have thus far managed to conduct 
my business without undue dependence upon — the 
qualities you would bring to this discussion, legal or 
otherwise. And while my business with Miss 
Blakeney is very simple, I must again remind you 
that it is business." 

For a moment the men gazed tensely into each 
other's eyes, each striving for supremacy, and neither 
wavered. Then the elder bowed to the girl, in- 
dicating that she should precede him into the house. 
She cast a smiling glance back at the young lawyer. 

"I hope my father can help you to a satisfactory 
arrangement of some of those large affairs," said he, 
lightly. "Perhaps you have heard that he is some- 
times called 'Midas Maxwell'?" 

John Maxwell frowned, but the girl laughed 
shyly. 

"Yes," she said; "I've heard that." 

"Well, don't let it frighten you. He isn't really 
anything so metallic. In fact, between ourselves, 
he has a delightfully human touch, once you really 
know him." 

She nodded brightly, and disappeared. Mr. 

Maxwell, following her, paused in the doorway. 
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"Stuart," he commanded, coldly, ''you will see 
that the launch is ready for immediate departure 
in half an hour. And oblige me by not interrupting 
again. When we have reached an agreement I 
may ask you to attend to some technical matters. 
I shall not desire your opinion." 

"Very well, sir." Stuart obediently arose to 
depart, and sauntered down the steps, lightly 
whistling. Then, with no more definite purpose 
than a desire to be at hand during a discussion in 
which he felt that the girl would need the help he 
could not offer, he returned, still whistling, to his 
seat on the porch and scrawled a line on a card, 
meaning to send it, by the first passing boy, to the 
engineer of the launch. Hearing voices, he realized 
that his father and Miss Blakeney were sitting near 
an open window at his left, and that while he could 
neither see them nor — ^presumably — be seen by 
them, every word of their low-toned conversation 
was distinctly audible. His first impulse was to 
withdraw to the other end of the porch, but he re- 
flected that if he left the seat it might be taken by 
some one less discreet, and while he hesitated he 
heard his father say: ;,• 

"Fm afraid my asking you to meet me here. 

Miss Blakeney, together with my son's rather — er — 

unfortunate suggestions, may have given you an 

exaggerated impression of the importance of my 

business with you. It's really a small matter; but 

as I chanced to learn, a few days ago, that you were 

living here, and as my son and I were coming up the 

river to-day to — er — see the foliage, it seemed 
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simpler to arrange a meeting, and to settle in a few 
minutes a little matter that would otherwise have 
required perhaps several letters. So I wired 
your 

"Tm glad to learn that so busy a man as you, 
Mr. Maxwell, can spare a whole day, just to see the 
foliage." The voice was perfectly guileless, but a 
whimsical smile, half suspicion and half delight, 
broke over the face of the eavesdropper without. 
"Did you find it very beautiful?'* 

"Oh yes — ^yes, very! Quite worth a considerable 
sacrifice to see." Stuart's face darkened, and he 
deliberately settled himself to listen, eyes wary and 
lips compressed. "Now, about this little matter 
of business. I believe your father owned at one 
time a large but entirely unproductive tract of 
land in Texas." 

"Yes." 

"This land, as you perhaps remember, was sold 
for taxes." ' 

Yes; I remember." 

But, according to the law, the purchaser's title 
is not completed for — oh, well, for several years, 
during which period the original owner can at any 
time redeem the property by the payment of the tax 
and certain interest on the sum to the second pur- 
chaser. You understand that?" 

"Yes; but — ^we never redeemed it." 

"Exactly. Now, a company of which I am a 

member has been buying more or less land in Texas 

for — er — grazing and — speculative purposes, and 

this piece of your father's — of yours, now — happens 
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to lie in line with our purchases. We're not, 
naturally, paying very much for property of 
this character — you understand that it is virgin 
territory, entirely uncultivated — but we should 
be willing to give you something in order to 
quiet your claim and acquire title to the prop- 
erty/' 

"But — there is the owner — the other one. Mr. 
— Chapin, isn't it?" 

"Yes — something like that, I believe. We should 
also have to satisfy his claim, of course. That is 
regulated by law, you understand." 

"Oh, is it? And how — how much would you — " 
She paused, breathlessly unable to complete the 
phrase, and John Maxwell read her palpitant, sup- 
pressed eagerness as if it had been print. So, in- 
cidentally, did his son. 

"Well, now, you mustn't expect too much, you 
know, from land like that," he reminded her, his 
tone deprecatingly kind. "Of course it has never 
yielded you a penny." 

"No — not yet." 

"Well, there are about a thousand acres, I'm 
told. Say a dollar an acre — that's about what 
we've been offering for similar property — a thou- 
sand dollars — cash. What do you say?" 

For some time, with a musician's acute sensi- 
tiveness to sound, Frances had been subconsciously 
aware of a melody softly whistled just outside the 
window, and now, by an entirely involuntary mental 
process, the words of the song were flashed across 
the background of her thought: 
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As Mr. Maxwell paused, asking, "What do you 
say?" the last phrase was insistently repeated, out 
of its place. 

Beware! Beware! 

She hesitated, unwittingly influenced by the im- 
pression thus subconsciously received at a moment 
when her mind was in turmoil. The pride that for- 
bade her reveaHng her financial straits to this 
stranger, and the hard-won business acumen that 
taught her the unwisdom of too ready acceptance 
of any first offer, were almost overwhelmed by the 
clamoring forces of necessity, and by panic fears 
lest this actual proffer of money for property long 
since given up as lost should pass before she could 
seize it. 

The repeated phrase, breaking the proper sequence 
of the melody, forced itself into her consciousness, 
annoying her by its interruption of her thought. 

"Why — I — I don't know,'* she faltered. The 
whistle ceased. "I — this is — very unexpected. I 
haven't had time to — to think." 

"I can quite understand that the offer is unex- 
pected," readily rejoined Mr. Maxwell, "but is it 
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a matter requiring long consideration? The land 
practically passed out of your hands some time ago, 
and unless it is your intention to redeem it yourself — 
By the way, perhaps you still hope to redeem it your- 
self?" 

"No," faintly acknowledged the girl. "I can't." 
The whistle had apparently stopped entirely, and 
she felt the exaggerated relief following the cessation 
of any petty and persistent irritation. 

"Then why do you hesitate? You'll hardly have 
another such offer for that property, Miss Blakeney." 

I know a maiden fair to see. 
Take care! Take care! Beware! Beware! 

From where she sat by the wincfow she caught 
sight of a white shoe and a bit of striped flannel, 
and remembered that young Maxwell had been 
whistling when he started for the landing. She won- 
dered vaguely that he had returned so soon, and 
wished that she dared ask his advice. She had 
liked his face. 

Beware! Beware! Beware! Beware! 

The significance of the oft-repeated phrase sud- 
denly startled her, and she clutched at the hope, 
no sooner recognized than rejected as fantastically 
absurd, that it was intended as a warning to her. 
Nevertheless, the thought influenced her. 

"I say you can hardly hope to receive such an 
offer again," repeated Mr. Maxwell, persuasively. 

"N-no, I suppose not," she replied, bewildered 
and uncertain. "I suppose you are right, but — I 
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should like to think it over — to consult some one. 
My — my judgment isn't always good/* 

"Fm beginning to perceive that." Mr. Maxwell's 
smile softened the words. "My dear young lady, 
don't permit yourself to give way to timorous, fem- 
inine irresolution. Here is a business proposition. 
Prove your worthiness of it by meeting it in a busi- 
nesslike way." 

She sat staring with unseeing eyes at the glowing, 
sunlit trees, and from without came the melodious 
suggestion : 




Things are id - dom what they seem. 
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Skim milk mas - qpier - ades as cream. 

Of course this could be only coincidence, but in 
the absence of other counselors would she not be 
wise to accept as a sort of oracular utterance this re- 
curring warning? 

"You will understand," continued Mr. Maxwell, 
a shade less urbanely, "that my time is necessarily 
limited, and you will pardon my suggestion that this 
transaction is perhaps of greater importance to 
you than it is to us. A thousand dollars is my offer. 
Will you accept it.?" 




NojSirl Noisirl No,8irl N<H>-o-o-o»sirl 






No, sir I No, sir! 



No, sir!.... Nol 
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vigorously prompted the whistle. Surely, surely that 
could not be coincidence! 

"I — " she hesitated, took a long breath, and said, 
unsteadily, "I think — not/' 

Glory, glory hallelujah I 
Glory, glory hallelujah I 

exulted the whistle. 

She glanced fearfully at Mr. Maxwell, but he was 
evidently unaware of outside intervention, and she 
presently perceived that the son was employing a 
medium of which the older man not only had no 
knowledge, but to the very sound of which he was 
entirely insensible; and a kind of intoxication began 
to creep through her veins. Her companion bent 
his gaze somewhat sternly upon her. 

"Apparently you don't quite understand the 
situation. Miss Blakeney. Here you have an of)- 
portunity of getting something for a property which 
will otherwise yield you nothing. I hope yod're not 
going to be foolish — and perhaps a little avaricious 
— and by hesitating lose all chance of getting any- 
thing at all from your equity." 

"I don't wish to be foolish— and certainly not 
avaricious,'* murmured Frances, mentally whirling 
in her futile search for words to fit a familiar strain 
now sounding; "but, you see, I — I don't quite — " 

Misinterpreting her hesitation, he added, as a 

fillip: "I have already called your attention to the 

fact that this is a comparatively small matter to us; 

but if we could obtain this property at a reasonable 
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figure, it could be made a part of what we already 
own and would round out our holdings very nicely." 

Desperately she sought words for a new theme, 
several times repeated. 

"Fm sure you won't be unreasonable in the mat- 
ter, now that you understand it, Miss Blakeney," 
smilingly resumed the financier, "and that you will 
accept our offer without further unnecessary delay/* 

No, sir! No, sir! No, sir! No-o-o-o-o, sir! 



protested the whistle, rapidly. 

"I really — don't feel that I can do that," she 
summoned courage to say. "I — no, I cannot accept 
it, Mr. Maxwell." 

Glory, glory hallelujah! 

came prompt reassurance from her counsel. 

"Ah? Fm very sorry." Mr. Maxwell arose, as 
if to close the interview, and noted her quickly 
caught breath and the nervous apprehension of her 
glance. "I had hoped to do both you and my com- 
pany a service by arranging this little matter in this 
way." 

She recognized a refrain from "Der Trompeter 
von Sakkingen": 

God bless thee, love, it was but idle dreaming; 
God bless thee, love, it was not so to be, 

and responded, albeit with weakening valor: 

"Fm sorry to disappoint you, but — I cannot 
accept your offer." 



TANGLES 

Assailing doubts of her wisdom in thus im- 
plicitly submitting to the guidance of a stranger, 
and that stranger John Maxwell's son, were reflected 
in her voice; and Stuart, tensely listening, gripped 
his hands around the arm of his chair and obstinately 
set his teeth. 

His father eyed the girl keenly. 

"You're sure this is your final decision, Miss 
Blakeney?" he asked. "I think you may regret it 
when it is too late.'* 

The martial strains of "Hold the Fort" spiritedly 
slitting the air, and the memory of young Maxwell's 
honest eyes and strong, pleasant face, steadied her. 
Recollections of his kindly manner toward her during 
their brief chat, of his little tilt with his father — 
insignificant at the moment — and of his penetrating, 
luminous gaze as he reminded her of his father's 
nickname, flashed across her mind and renewed her 
courage. She did not understand the situation, 
she had no idea whither he was leading her, but in 
that instant she rejected distrust of Stuart Maxwell 
and resolved to conduct this matter as he should 
indicate, subordinating her impulses to his judgment. 

"I can't see that I shall have anything to regret," 
she answered, after a moment's thought, a new firm- 
ness in her voice; "but possibly, with reflection — 
Will you hold the offer open for a week, Mr. Maxwell, 
and give me time to think it over?" 

"Bully!" whispered Stuart to the ambient ether. 
"Bully for you!" 

"That is quite impossible," said Mr. Maxwell, 

positively, fancying capitulation at hand. "I can't 
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do that — nor do I see any reason for it. My offer is 
definite, and it seems to me, as a business man, 
that your only wise course is plain. At any rate, 
if we make this deal, we make it now — to-day.'* 




r c/ir J I 




Again that familiar, baffling motif y for which she 
had sought the words in vain! 

"Indeed, my time is almost exhausted." He 
glanced at his watch. "My launch and my son are 
waiting for me at this moment down at the landing." 

Despite her inability to interpret her instructions, 
a little smile twisted at the comers of her lips; and 
in the same instant came light. It was ^^fFarum?*' 
But— words? Then, in a burst of comprehension, 
she translated aloud. 

''Whyr 

"'Why'?" repeated Mr. Maxwell, slightly taken 
aback by the sudden, jubilant inquiry. 

"Yes; why? Why is this offer being made now? 
Why — ^why is there such haste about it?" 
' "I'm not aware that there's any particular haste 
about it," said the financier, dryly. "We happen to 
be investing rather largely in Texas just now. The 
possibilities of the State are great, and have been at- 
tracting more or less attention lately. This prop- 
erty chances to lie well for our purposes, and so I 
make you an offer for your equity in it. That's very 
simple, isn't it? Doubtless it may seem sudden to 
you, off here in this quiet backwater, but to us, out 

in the stream, it's all in the day's work." 
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From the porch ^^Warum?'^ again floated softly 
in to her. 

"You say it lies well for your purposes," said she, 
slowly, her mind, stimulated by excitement, working 
in new directions. "What are your purposes?'* 

"I think I told you that we want it for grazing 
and speculation. You will understand, of course, 
that with our large capital we can afford to hold 
comparatively unproductive land for a length of 
time impossible to investors of smaller means, 
hoping for a rise in the market/* 

"Yes, I suppose so.** She was beginning to re- 
member, approximately, certain dates. "How long 
does it take, Mr. Maxwell, to lose — I mean, when 
land is bought for taxes, how long is it before the 
purchaser's title — how do you say it? — becomes — '* 

"Complete? Several years. It varies in the dif- 
ferent States." John Maxwell's tone was careless, 
but he shot a sharp glance at her from beneath his 
brows. 

"Yes, but in Texas?'* 

"Two years, I believe — or thereabout.*' 

**Then my equity must be almost at an end. I 
remember when the land was sold. Poor father 
regretted it so!'* 

Glory, glory hallelujah I 

whistled Stuart, enthusiastically. 

"Yes, the term has almost expired — certainly.** 

Mr. Maxwell's smile intimated that her reasoning was 

slow. "That is exactly why I advise you to sell now, 

before you lose all interest in the property.** 
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"Why didn't you tell me that, Mr. Maxwell? Why 
didn't you say that my equity would shortly expire?" 

At this direct inquiry the man outside stopped 
his low whistling, to indulge in a delighted grin. 

"I gave you credit for some knowledge of your 
own affairs," was the ready answer. "I reminded 
you that hesitation now would result in your realiz- 
ing nothing at all from your equity." 

"Yes, you did that." She regarded him thought- 
fully. " But why, under those circumstances, should 
you wish to buy of me at all?" 
You happen to own it." 

Yes, I know; but you said you would also have 
to settle Mr. Chapin's claim. If my equity expires 
so soon, why didn't you wait and buy directly of 
him? Wouldn't that have been simpler? It seems 
to me that you're paying twice where once would 
have sufficed." 

The insolent strains of Mephistopheles's "Song 
of the Golden Calf" confirmed her suspicions and 
added determination to her inquiry. 

"We always prefer, under circumstances like these, 
to see the original owner get something out of it," 
smoothly explained Mr. Maxwell, "especially when 
that owner happens to be a woman. The men who 
go about buying up lands at tax sales are not gen- 
erally a very reputable sort; and we like not only to 
curtail their profits as much as possible, but to 
recognize the rights of the original owner." 

"I see. That's very considerate of you," said 

Frances, gravely. " By the way, I don't think you 

have told me just when my equity will expire." 
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"I said that it would soon be lost — vtry soon; 
and doesn't it seem to you, in consequence, that your 
wisest course would be to sell while you can?" 

"Indeed it does/' 

"Ah! Then you accept my offer!" 

"Oh, I haven't said that!" she protested, her eyes 
asparkle and her color high. "Have I?" she added, 
her face turned toward the window. 

No, sir! No, sir! No, sir! No-o-o-o-o, sir! 



promptly came the light reply. 

"Haven't you?" The old man showed his sur- 
prise. "I thought you had, in effect." 

"Oh no. I should like very much to sell — but 
not at your price, Mr. Maxwell." 

"Ah? Suppose we sit down again." He smiled 
indulgently. "Now, what should you consider a 
fair price, Miss Blakeney?" 

For a moment she hesitated, at a loss what to 
reply. Then: "I should like what the property is 
really worth," she ventured, daringly. 

"Oh, of course you're entitled to that," was the 
ready admission. "You will remember that we have 
already recognized your right as the original owner. 
Otherwise we should have made you no offer at all." 
He paused a moment, giving her time to grasp the 
full significance of that suggestion. " But you must 
also remember that in addition to buying your 
equity we have to settle Mr. Chapin's claim, com- 
prising not only the original amount of the taxes, 
but interest for several years at a very high rate." 
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"How much does Mr. Chapin's claim amount 
to?" she asked. 

"I've not ascertained the exact amount." 

"But about how much?" she persisted. "As 
much as you offer me?" 

"Yes." 

"Twice as much?" 

"Probably." 

"Three times as much?" 

"Possibly." 

"Five times as much?" 

"Oh, I think hardly so much as that!" His tone 
was light, and he smiled pleasantly. 

She sat silent, looking at him for a moment. 
Then, with great apparent simplicity, she observed: 

"It will cost you a lot before you get through, 
won't it? You may have to pay several thousand 
dollars for that dry, barren tract." 

"Yes." So guileless was her glance that he sus- 
pected no trap. "You see, this is only the beginning. 
We shall certainly have to spend several thousand 
dollars before we finally acquire title." 

"Well," said she, decidedly, "that being the case, 
I'm not going to part with my equity for one thou- 
sand." 

"Now, now, my dear child!" deprecated the old 
man. "It's evident that you understand neither 
the situation nor your own position. Do you fully 
realize that your interest in this property is, at best, 
only an equity of short duration?" 

"I won't accept a thousand dollars for it, just the 
same," she repeated, lifting her chin contumaciously. 
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He regarded her with growing disquiet, and 
yielded a point. 

"I suggest, Miss Blakeney, that if you have a 
friend here whose knowledge of business methods 
exceeds your own, you refer the matter to him. 
I know what any business man would advise in 
such a matter, and I'll delay my departure for an 
hour to give you time for consultation." 

She hesitated then, but not for long. 

Late! Late! So late! 

And dark the night and chill. 

"Thank you very much, but it's a little late for 
that," she pluckily returned. "I feel quite com- 
petent to handle the matter, now that I understand 
it a little better. You and I will decide it — notVy 
Mr. Maxwell," she added, with a delicate touch of 
malice not lost on her opponent. For the first time 
it occurred to him to doubt that her attitude through- 
out had been entirely ingenuous. 

"Well," said he, somewhat sharply, "what do 
you want? Out with it!" 

"First, I want to know why you are so anxious 
to buy this land that you can't wait until next week. 
What has made it so suddenly valuable that you're 
willing to pay a large sum for it?" 

Before she had finished the last question, her 
coach, whose faith in the acuteness of her pene- 
tration was rapidly waxing, ventured, as the nearest 
tuneful approach to the truth that he could re- 
member at the moment: 
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Down in a coal-mine, underneath the ground. 
Where a gleam of sunshine never can be found. 
Digging dusky diamonds all the season round, 
Down in a coal-mine, underneath the ground. 

Listening, she continued, almost without pause: 
You have told me of grazing and speculation. Is 
there also, perhaps, coal?" The whistle stopped. 
"Or gas?'* Silence. Misty recollections of certain 
newspaper reports, negligently read, prompted her. 

"Or— oil?" 

Glory, glory hallelujah 1 
Glory, glory hallelujah 1 

"By Jove!" Stuart told himself. "That girl's 
a corker!" 

"There's more or less oil talk in Texas just now, 
I believe," admitted his father; "most of it very 
much exaggerated, I think." 

"Ah? And oiMands are valuable, aren't they, 
Mr. Maxwell? Very, very valuable?" 

"I believe they are, but I'm not prepared to enter 
upon an abstract discussion concerning their values 
just now. The question is not pertinent, and I 
must again remind you that I am in haste. I have 
made you an offer. Miss Blakeney. Unless you are 
prepared to accept it at once, I shall withdraw it 
and proceed to make other arrangements. You 
will thereby lose your equity and gain nothing 
whatever, since you assure me that you cannot 
redeem the property yourself." 

Cherry ripe, cherry ripe, ripe, I cry. 
Full and fair ones. Come, and buy. 
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"I did say that, didn't I?" murmured Frances, 
feeling for the thread. Then, archly, as she caught 
it: "But I didn't say that I had no intention of 
selling it, did I ?" 

"Selling it? To whom? You can't sell it!" he 
exclaimed. "You haven't time! You've only six 
days left!" 

"Really?" Too late he saw his admission, and 
outside his son waited with compressed lips for the 
obvious retort; but she was magnanimous. All she 
said, and she said it laughingly, was: "Do you 
think it would take a man six days to make up his 
mind to buy that equity — under the circumstances?" 

John Maxwell sprang to his feet and took a quick 
turn across the room. When he came back, he 
stopped before her. 

"Well," he said again, "what do you want?" 

Stuart, who had been whistling one old song to 
no purpose, now changed to another — 
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8or - rows, Shar-ing each oth- er's joys..... 

Stopped, and repeated the strain. 

The girl took a long breath, looked up at the man 

before her, and then said, quietly: 

"I want — an interest." 
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"You want — what?" 

"An interest — ^with you — in this property." 
Mr. Maxwell laughed shortly. "Well, from my 
experience to-day, there's no one I'd rather be as- 
sociated with. We'd get all there was coming! 
But I'm afraid that's impossible. There are other 
people interested with me in this matter, and — 
No, it couldn't possibly be arranged. We'll pay you 
a good price — " 

No, sirl No, sir! No, sir! ... No! 
The Union forever! Hurrah, boys, hurrah! 

had been recommended while he spoke, and now she 
interrupted : 

"No, Mr. Maxwell. I will sell to you only on 
that one basis." 

But I tell you that's impossible!" She laughed. 
Come! I'll give you ten thousand dollars." 
"No, sir." For once, she anticipated the whistle. 
Then, for the last time, will you tell me what 
you really will accept.?" 

"What I will accept.?" She sparred for time. 
"Let me see — " 

Sharing each other's sorrows, sharing each other's joys. . • 

"I'll accept the interest I have already mentioned, 
and — and" — Stuart returned to the "Song of the 
Golden Calf — "and ten thousand dollars, cash, 
she finished, rather faintly. 

Glory, glory hallelujah! 
reassured her. 
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"How much of an interest?" 
"Ha— half?" 



The Union forever! Hurrah, boys, hurrah! 

"You don't really expect me to pay the taxes and 
the interest to redeem that land," Mr. Maxwell 
adopted a humorous tone, "pay you ten thousand 
dollars, and then give you a half interest in a prop- 
erty in which you'll lose all interest in six days, 
anyway — do you?" 

"Yes, I do." She smiled serenely at him. 

"What you ask is impossible. I can't do it." 

The ship goes sailing down the bay, 

Good-by, my lover, good-by. 
We may not meet for many a day, 

Good-by, my lover, good-by, 

briskly and blithely sounded. 

"Very well." Frances arose, definitely. "I'm 
sorry. I should have preferred to sell to you, but 
of course — " She stopped, with a little shrug. 

"See here!" He took another turn across the 
room and back. "Will you meet me in New York 
to-morrow, and see if we can close this ?" 

Again she hesitated, and received soft instructions, 
before she dared reply. 

"No, I — I can't promise that — " Stuart changed 
to "Almost Persuaded." "That is, I can't unless 
you'll agree now to buy at my terms." 

"I can't do that. I've already told you that it 
is impossible — almost impossible. But I'll see what 
I can do." 
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"My time is very short, Mr. Maxwell. I intend 
to sell this equity within six days, and you see I 
can*t afford to spend any time following an un- 
certainty." 

"Very well. FU give you five hundred dollars 
now for an option until to-morrow afternoon, if you*ll 
come to my office then to meet my son and some 
of my associates in this land business.'* 

Glory, glory hallelujah! 

"Very well, FU accept that," she said. 

Mr. Maxwell produced his check-book, and while 
he was drawing a check he said : 

"If you don't mind, Fd like to have this agree- 
ment in writing. My son is a lawyer, and if he's 
anywhere about, it won't detain you more than ten 
minutes." 

Stuart was found, and his father briefly explained 
the situation. 

"I congratulate you, sir," said the lawyer, "on 
having gained so charming — and so astute — an 
associate." 

He permitted himself no more than a glance at 
the glowing face of his accomplice, and gave his 
attention wholly to the business in hand. The 
agreements were duly drawn and signed, the hour 
for the next day's meeting was decided upon, and 
good-bys were said. 

"I shall see you again?" were the only words 

Frances addressed directly to Stuart. 

"To-morrow — and after, I hope." 
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To which she casually replied: "Thank you. 
Au revoir, then," and was gone. 

"By George! that girl's got a head on her!" ex- 
claimed the elder Maxwell, as they stood on the 
porch looking after her. "If you had real good 
sense, you'd marry her!" 

"I intend to, if she'll have me," was the unex- 
pected reply. 

"Wha — ^what? You — Oh, bosh! I told you 
the minute I saw her that she was clever, but I 
wasn't prepared for — What do you think? Was 
she stringing us all the time?'* 

"I don't think so." 

"Then how the deuce did she know enough to — 
You ought to have heard her! I tell you she man- 
aged the thing like an expert — and I'm no easy 
mark, you know!" 

"Do you happen to remember, sir, why the 
Persians were defeated at Marathon?" 

"The Greeks were the best fighters." 

The young man shook his head, dreamily smiling. 
"That's what the historians say, but the Greeks 
knew that it was because they were helped by the 
great god Pan — ^whose home was in Arcady." 

"Well, what of it? What has that to do with 
it.?" 

"Everything," said his son. "Everything!" 

"Humph!" grumbled the father, after a moment. 
"I give it up! It's too deep for me. What's the 
answer?" 

But Stuart, the lawyer, made no reply. He was 
repeating to himself: 
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Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 

Making a poet out of a man: 

The true gods sigh for the cost and pain,- 

For the reed that grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river." 
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ALL this happened so long ago that not even 
i Cecily can object to its being told now, al- 
though there was a time when she took umbrage at 
the merest mention of Santa Barbara. And if one 
chanced to speak of the Marquis! However, the 
Marquis is Otis Bradford's story, and comes later. 

As far as the Porters were concerned, it began late 
one afternoon, when Cecily called Nan up by tele- 
phone — and telephones in private houses, even about 
New York, were rare in those days — demanding to 
be amused. 

"It's like the grave over here," she complained. 
"Ned's not coming home to dinner, Ethel's locked in 
her room with a headache, and Sunshine's crying 
comfortably over a novel, which she'll neither finish 
nor abandon before midnight." 

Ned was her cousin, at whose country-house she 
was a guest; Ethel was his wife; and "Sunshine" 
was Cecily's name for the long-sufFering, elderly 
relative whose duty it was to accompany her when- 
ever and wherever propriety might suggest the 
desirability of ballast. Miss Hinsdale's pleasure 
was chiefly derived from the perusal of lachrymose 
fiction; hence had her irreverent charge rechristened 
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her "Sunshine." Cecily herself, be it said, was 
young, rich, and a widow. Incidentally, she was 
pretty. 

"Come over to dinner," promptly suggested Nan. 
"I thought of calling you up. Tom's bringing some 
one home from town." 

"Whom?" Cecily's tone indicated breaking clouds. 

"I don't know. I wasn't here when he 'phoned, 
and Norah didn't understand the name." 

"A man, I suppose?" 

"Naturally." 

"Young?" 

"Presumably.'* 

"I'll come. Heavens, what a relief! This life 
is killing me!" 

Nan laughed, and rang off. In the course of 
time Cecily came, limping slightly still from her 
sprained ankle, but arrayed in trailing clouds of 
hand-wrought mist. 

"Gemini!" exclaimed her hostess, looking her over 
appreciatively. "Was it as bad as that?" 

"As what?" Cecily's tone held warnings, but 
Nan laughed at briers. Indeed, Nan laughed at 
most irritations. 

"You must have been bored, if one unknown man 
seemed worth all that!" 

"Oh, as to that, a frock's only a frock. What's 
the use of hoarding 'em in trunks ?" She flung this 
over her shoulder as they descended the stairs. 

"True," acquiesced Nan, good-humoredly; "why 
not wear cobwebs like that every night?" 

"What's the use?" discontentedly repeated Cecily. 
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Nan Porter was too astute a woman to uncover the 
curiosity she was equally human enough to feel. 
Therefore she probed carefully, thus: 

**Well, just now, there's Ned and Ethel and 
Sunshine — and us." 

"And a lot you'd any of you care! Ned doesn't 
know lace from mosquito-netting— in fact, he'd 
probably give the preference to the latter because 
there are people who find it useful; Ethel is — 
Ethel," with a little grimace, *^ Sunshine is resigned 
to my clothes — and me. Poor thing! It must be 
hard to be dependent for one's living upon propriety 
and resignation! You and Tom don't really care 
for a thing on earth except your own two aggressively 
love-sick selves. What's the use of my trying to 
settle down and live near you? Who cares?" She 
dropped into an ample chair on the veranda. 

"Are you getting ready to flit again? You 
haven't been back a week." 

"I might, if it weren't for the trunks. Heaven's 
a place where there are no trunks! What's the use 
of forever packing? Oh, Nan," Cecily flung her 
arms over her head, "cui bono? Cui bono?" 

Nan smiled reflectively. There had been a time, 
long ago, before love had rounded and amplified her 
life, when she, too, had cried "Cwz bono?'' She 
glanced curiously at her friend. 

"Anybody been poking a hole in your dolly, 
Cecily?" she asked, in a carefully idle tone. "Or 
did it just spring a leak and take to scattering saw- 
dust, all by itself?" 

"How absurd y6u are!" resentfully cried Cecily, 
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"My dolly's impervious, as you very well know. 
But what does that profit me," she cynically added, 
"in a world composed of sawdust? We eat it and 
breathe it, it seems to me. Does nothing ever hap- 
pen in this place?" Nan was still reflectively smil- 
ing, and did not reply. "For Heaven's sake, don't 
look so complacent! Your sawdust's soaked in a 
saccharine solution, I know, but that doesn't make 
it any more palatable to the rest of us. Mercy I 
What a temper I'm in! But Vm so tired of things. 
Nan! Somehow, nothing has any flavor. I sup- 
pose it's partly my ankle. It's horrid to limp 
through the world!" 

"How and when and where did you sprain that 
ankle? You haven't told me." 

"Oh, it was simply a bit of stupidity. I fell in 
getting out of a vehicle — out West. It really didn't 
amount to much at first, but I used it too soon, and 
I've been lame ever since. And I'm tired! And 
there's nothing to do — that's worth doing! And Sun- 
shine swims in tears all the time! And to-day, as a 
last straw, I broke my pet specs, and am reduced to 
these, which I loathe!" Cecily removed her eye- 
glasses and squinted astigmatically while she polished 
them. "That's really what's the matter with me. 
Nan. It's the glasses. I'm always perfectly furious 
when I break the others and have to wear these. 
Nothing but agreeable masculine society soothes my 
savage breast then. I hope Tom's man will prove 
efficacious !" 

"I hope he will," laughed Nan. "It's almost 
time for them to arrive. Tom's taken to walking 
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up from the station at night for exercise." She 
arose and strolled to the opposite end of the veranda, 
where she stood pulling the dry leaves from a vine. 
For a time neither spoke. Then said Cecily, care- 
lessly: 

"Nan, do you know this man coming up the walk 
with Tom?*' 

Mrs. Porter strolled back to the steps and looked 
under the trees toward the gate. "Why, it's Otis 
Bradford!" she cried, a note of excitement in her 
voice. 

"Oh!" said Cecily; "is it?" 

"I wonder when he came back? He's been West 
for months." 

"Has he?" Cecily arose and delicately brushed 
back her skirt. "Is he a great friend of yours?" 

"Yes; Tom's been very fond of him for years, and 
we saw a lot of him in England last summer." 

"Oh," said Cecily again, "did you? How in- 
teresting!" Then she laughed. 
Why.?" 

Why?' Aren't Tom's friends always interest- 
ing? I find them so." 

It chanced that, as the men approached the house, 
Cecily was standing behind a screen of vines, and 
for a moment they supposed Mrs. Porter, who met 
them at the top of the steps, to be the sole occupant 
of the veranda. Nan exclaimed delightedly over 
Bradford's unexpected arrival, and he was still 
enthusiastically shaking her hand and declaring 
that it was like getting home when he caught sight 
of the other guest, who stood, with tilted chin and 
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level glance, surveying him. He caught his breath 
in the midst of a word, started toward her, and as 
quickly checked himself, an odd blankness in his 
face. 

"I beg pardon," he stammered, "I — I didn't 
know — " 

"Oh, Cecily!" Nan turned toward the young 
widow. "This is Tom's old friend, Mr. Bradford. 
Mrs. Mosgrove," she added, for his enlightenment. 

"I'm always glad to meet Mr. Porter's friends," 
said Cecily, politely. 

Bradford shot a glance at her. "I assure you, the 
pleasure is mine," he murmured. After which he 
fell to biting his mustache. 

They had been seated for some time at dinner 
when Nan said: 

"Now, Otis, proceed. Give an account of your- 
self. Where have you been, and what have you 
done? You're a worse correspondent than Cecily 
here." 

"Is Mrs. Mosgrove dilatory about letters and 
— telegrams — and things?" he asked. 

"Oh, very! She never was known to answer any- 
thing, and she writes only when the mood moves 
— and that's seldom." 

"That's comforting, anyway," said Bradford, 
looking at Cecily. For some reason she flushed 
slightly. "In view of my own misdemeanors, of 
course," he added. 

"I infer that you've been away?" Mrs. Mosgrove 
suggested, somewhat hastily. 

"Yes," he replied, still looking at her. "I've 
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been in Los Angeles — *' he paused, "and San Fran- 
cisco — " he paused again, "and in Salt Lake City — 
and Denver." 

"How funny 1" cried Nan. "That's exactly the 
route Mrs. Mosgrove has just come over. Isnk 
it, Cecily?" 

"It's everybody's route," said she. "What a 
pity, Mr. Bradford, that you couldn't have started 
a little earlier, or I a little later. We might have 
met — ^who knows?" 

"Los Angeles and San Francisco," ruminated Nan. 
"Do you mean to say you've come back without 
going to Santa Barbara?" 

Porter began to laugh. "Oh no; he went to Santa 
Barbara!" he exclaimed. "We were interrupted 
before you got to the end of that story, Otis, but it's a 
good one. Tell it." 

Bradford looked at Cecily, who now seemed to 
be giving minute attention to her portion of 
chicken. 

"No,'' he said; "not now." 

"Oh, do!" begged Nan. 

"Go on," urged his host. "They'd enjoy it. 
It's all about a girl, and a bureau — " 

"Burro," corrected Bradford. 

"Burro — ^and a thrilling rescue, and — ^what else, 
Bradford? Tell it, man I" 

"Yes, tell it," said Nan. 

Otis looked at Mrs. Mosgrove. He had grown 
rather red. 

"Oh, by all means, tell it!" she recommended, 
very distinctly. Her cheeks were pink, and her eyes 
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bright; her voice held inexplicable inflections. "Is 
it a personal adventure, Mr. Bradford?" 

"It's a personal adventure," laughed Tom; "and 
it has some mysterious connection with Bradford's 
failure to go up Pike's Peak, though just what I 
haven't yet discovered. He didn't get beyond 
Santa Barbara — and the girl — this afternoon." 

"Really?" Mrs. Mosgrove readjusted her glasses 
that she might better observe the young man. 
"And did he tell you all about the — girl, Tom?" 

"Well, no — come to think of it, he didn't. I 
gather that she was a very spirited young person," 
he chuckled; "but he reserved her name — for the 
dSnouementj I suppose." 

"Well, don't let's begin with the dinouementy' ob- 
jected his wife. "Let's have the story first, and the 
rest in proper sequence." 

"The dinouement — is not yet," said Bradford, 
slowly, addressing the company, but looking at Mrs. 
Mosgrove. "When it occurs, I'll tell you about it 
— perhaps." 

"This sounds like a romance," said Nan. 

"It is," serenely replied Otis. 

"Or a farce," Cecily quietly suggested. 

"I earnestly hope it will not prove to be a tragedy," 
he retorted. 

"In the mean time, are we not to hear the begin- 
ning of the story?" demanded Mrs. Porter. 

"I think not — ^just now." 

"And the identity of — the lady?" Cecily leaned 
a little toward him, her eyes very brilliant. 

"Is — ^pardon me — my secret." 
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"Delightful!" murmured Mrs. Mosgrove, leaning 
back in her chair. "I begin to suspect you, Mr. 
Bradford, of cleverness. So few men know the 
value of suspense/' 

"Hm!" said Otis, dryly; "we should. We're 
so often called upon to illustrate it.'* She laughed. 

"Then you didn't go up Pike's Peak, after all?" 
asked Nan. 

"No; I stayed over only one train in Denver." 

"You went from there to Colorado Springs, I 
suppose?" Cecily's eyes were still laughing. 

"I did not," said Bradford, emphatically, his eyes 
replying in kind. "It occurred to me that I might 
save time by wiring to Colorado Springs, and it 
resulted in my not having to stop there at all." 

"Oh, what a pity! I found it very interesting." 

"Ah I Were you there long?" he pointedly in- 
quired. 

"Long enough to perceive various possibilities," 
she parried. "It's really too bad that you should 
have missed it!" 

"I consider myself very fortunate in that," he 
imperturbably rejoined, "for if I had stopped there, 
I should not now be here." 

"And then we might never have met," said Mrs. 
Mosgrove, gravely. 

"Oh, a few days might not have been fatal, after 
all," he deliberated. "If you're staying with the 
Porters — " 

"But I'm not." 

"Eh!" It was less an inquiry than an ejacula- 
tion. 
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"I'm not." Cecily was wickedly smiling. "I'm 
merely here for dinner." 

He turned to Nan for refutation. 

"Mrs. Mosgrove is visiting her cousins, the Hins- 
dales, who are our neighbors," she explained. 

"By the way, Otis, I want you to know Hinsdale,*' 
broke in Porter. "He'll be just the man to interest 
in that new company you're forming. I'll take you 
over there to-morrow." 

Bradford looked at Cecily. It might have been 
thought that his glance was triumphant. 

"I'm sure my cousin will be delighted to have you 
call upon him," she said, graciously. "I regret 
that I shall not be there to share his pleasure." 

"Not there?" asked Nan. 

"No. Don't you remember that I told you this 
afternoon. Nan," Cecily's face was the picture of 
guilelessness, "that country life had palled upon 
me? To-morrow Sunshine and I spread our wings 
and flit again." She refrained fron even glancing 
at Bradford. 

"Cecily!" gasped her hostess. "You don't — ^you 
carCt mean it!" 

;*But I do I" The widow's mouth was mis- 
chievously mutinous. "I've decided. We're go- 
ing." 

"Where?" 

"Oh — !" She brushed her thumbs lightly over 
her finger-tips and spread thfem wide, giving the im- 
pression of a scattering dandelion pufF. *^Quien 
sabe? Does that expression carry you back to 
southern California, Mr. Bradford?" She darted 
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a provocative glance at him. " Fm tired of knowing 
where Fm going. I just want to float with the breeze. 
Some day. Nan, FII send you a line from Moscow, 
or Tokio, or Rio. But I won't be there when you 
get it,'* she added, wilfully. 

"But youVe just come — " 

"But Ned and Ethel—" 

"But! Butl" Cecily laughed. "Are you going 
to argue with me? Don't 1 What's the use?" 

"What train do you intend taking into town?" 
asked Bradford, conscious that his inquiry was 
futile. "Won't you at least permit me the pleasure 
of going in with you ?" 

"Oh, thank you; I really don't know. We travel 
on either road, however the trains happen to suit 
our convenience; and as I haven't yet decided where 
I shall go, Fve naturally not the slightest idea what 
train I shall take, or even what station I shall start 
from. It's such a relief to have really good trans- 
portation facilities. Didn't you find it exceedingly 
irritating getting in and out of some of those small 
Western towns? Santa Barbara, for example, where 
there's no railroad at all, and a steamer only once 
in four or five days?" 

"There's a daily stage," grimly said Bradford, 
"a large, red stage, swung on leathern straps, which 
rivals a howdah for discomfort and a snail for leisure- 
liness." 

"You speak feelingly." To one who merely lis- 
tened, Mrs. Mosgrove's tone had seemed full of 
soothing sweetness; Bradford, observing her eyes, 

found it maddening. 
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"I do/' he replied. "I traveled many sleepless 
hours in that stage." He paused a moment, som- 
berly contemplating her impish amusement. Then 
he continued, with the utmost deliberation: "Since 
you are so familiar with the transportation facilities 
of the West — notably of Santa Barbara,** her eyes 
blazed at him, and he met the volley with an an- 
swering flash, "possibly you would be interested in 
the story to which Mr. Porter has alluded.'* 

"Oh, are you going to tell it, after all?" asked 
Nan, somewhat apprehensively. She had long 
since sniffed gunpowder in the air, but was still 
uncertain as to whether it indicated sharp-shooting 
or fire-works. In any event it would do no harm to 
discourage a possible breach of neutrality. She was 
bewildered, a state of mind in which she seldom 
found herself, and correspondingly uneasy. 

Not so her unsuspicious spouse. Gunpowder? 
Nonsense I Women are always smelling smoke. 
He met Nan's danger signals with a puzzled stare, 
which ended in a chuckle. 

"Go on, Otis," he said. "Tell it to 'em. Begin 
with the girl." 

"Perhaps Mrs. Mosgrove will give me the op- 
portunity of telling her the story to-morrow," sug- 
gested Bradford. "It's rather a long one, and 
Porter has already heard the first part of it. Shall 
we leave it until we call upon you to-morrow?" he 
asked her. 

"Wouldn't it be wiser? Perhaps this is hardly 

the place or the hour — for such a long story"; she 

flashed a saucy glance at him, adding maliciously: 
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"especially one which you admit has no denoue- 
menu 

"Perhaps you'll discover one," he daringly re- 
torted. "At any rate, since youVe been in Santa 
Barbara — By the way, Fm not at fault there? 
You have been in Santa Barbara?" 

"I have." She drew in her lips whimsically. 

"You will, I am sure, be interested in the story. 
Shall we say to-morrow, then ?" She glanced up at 
him and then down at her plate. He watched her 
narrowly. "You'll be there?" he persisted. 

"Possibly." 

"I decline to take any chances. I've never told 
this story — the whole of it — to any one before," 
he said, soberly, forcing her to meet for a moment 
his direct gaze. Her eyelids drooped under the 
ordeal. "And I want to tell it to — some one who 
has been in Santa Barbara." 

"Well, go on! Go on!" exclaimed Porter. "Where- 
fore all this preamble?" 

"I suppose it isn't much of a stoiy in itself," Brad- 
ford slowly continued, "but I'll do my best," 
glancing at Cecily, "to keep up the suspensive in- 
terest. It's primarily about the Marquis." 

"Oh, a Marquis!" said Nan. 

"It's my opinion," commented Porter "that the 
Marquis is a small part of it." 

"Well, anyhow, it began with the Marquis. Do 
you know him ?" he asked Mrs. Mosgrove. 

"I do not!" she replied, with a little vindictive 

crack of the final U The comers of Bradford's tyts 

wrinkled in amusement. 
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"Ah ? Too bad j The Marquis, you must know," 
he turned to Nan, "is a burro. Eastern visitors to 
Santa Barbara usually begin by calling him, in plain 
English, a donkey, but time and affection soon teach 
the softer Spanish term to such of them as 4on*t 
adopt the title bestowed upon him by the colored 
lady who reaps the financial benefits of his popularity. 
She calls him the Markwis dee Lay-fayette." Again 
he glanced at Cecily, whose chin was tilted and whose 
lips curved in a disdainful — one might almost have 
called it a contemptuous — smile. "You must have 
seen him," he said, "attached to the old blue dump- 
cart, which in its time has probably served all the 
lowly purposes of its kind. They've transformed 
it now into a sort of triumphal chariot for the children 
at the various hotels and boarding-houses, and every 
afternoon the little Marquis, decked in roses and pink 
ribbons, drags the big cart around the sleepy old 
town, .youngsters hanging over its sides as blossoms 
hang from a vase. It's a pretty sight. You re- 
member?" 

I remember," she coldly replied. 

One afternoon — it was about two weeks ago; 
the exact date doesn't matter — I happened to be 
standing on the court-house porch, just before dark, 
waiting for a friend who had gone up to his office in 
the building for a moment. The court-house prop- 
erty, running through a block, from Figueroa Street 
back to Anapamu, is bordered by a fringe of trees, 
and there are other trees in the yard, spiky evergreen 
things mostly. Between the court-house and the 
side street — ^Anacapa — there's a vacant lot. Thus, 
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any one standing on the court-house porch, as I was, 
may clearly see what takes place in that part of 
Anacapa Street, but may not himself be easily dis- 
tinguishable, because of the many trees and the large 
pillars supporting the upper portion of the building. 
This, I infer, was the case on this occasion, for as I 
stood there, leaning against one of the aforesaid 
pillars, down Anacapa Street came my friend Billy 
Carr, aged ten, driving the Marquis home, after an 
arduous day. The little burro drooped his head, 
and with each step, as he plodded along, the bunches 
of roses, hanging by ribbons from his ears, flapped to 
and fro. There were vacant lots across the street, 
too, and on the other corners. In fact, there are 
no buildings along there, except one little brick cot- 
tage, where everything was quiet. 

"Presently, while Billy and the Marquis were 
still in plain sight, up the same street came two 
young women, dressed in white, whom I immediate- 
ly recognized as the most fascinating woman in the 
world, and a girl who boarded at the same house 
with her. Just why they chose to plow up through 
the dust of Anacapa Street — it*s about knee-high, 
and there's no sidewalk — instead of going over to 
State Street, is none of my business. Anyhow, 
there they were. I was about deciding that my 
friend wasn't worth waiting for when they spied 
Billy and the Marquis. By the way, I should have 
said that they were both tall and — not attenuated. 
The ladies, I mean.'' 

Astonishment and amusement were beginning 

to widen Nan's eyes, and she glanced at Cecily, who 
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regarded her plate in what might have passed as 
bored indifference. Tom was visibly enjoying the 
tale. 

"One of them — the most fascinating one — called 
out, *0h, Billy, will you take us home in the cart?'" 

"Oh!" ejaculated Nan. Cecily's eyelids quivered 
ever so slightly and were still again. 

"Yes," said Bradford, gravely, "that's what / 
thought, particularly as she had repulsed with scorn 
a similar suggestion from me. About ten days 
before, I had been indiscreet enough to ask her if 
she'd drive to the Mission with me in that cart. 
I thought it would be a lark, you know." Nan 
nodded. "Well, she didn't think so at all. In 
fact, she was very indignant, and it took me a week 
to make my peace. Trying every day, too. She 
was very severe with me. But that's what I heard — 
* Billy, will you take us home in the cart?' Nat- 
urally, I awaited developments with — ^well, with 



mterest. 



Now, of all the worshipers at the shrine of — 
the most fascinating woman in the world, none was 
more boundlessly adoring than Billy Cam We 
were very intimate, and I trust it won't be regarded 
as a breach of faith on my part if I tell you that he 
had that day confided to me his definite intention of 
marrying her when he grew up." The glint of a 
smile flitted across Mrs. Mosgrove's face and was 
gone. "But he wasn't one to wear his heart on 
his sleeve. Not Billy! So he parleyed. *I don't 
b'lieve he'll turn round,' he said. The Marquis 
strengthened this statement by turning back his 
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ears, and the roses swung with them/* Nan laughed. 
"*0h, but I'm sure you can make him turn around/ 
said the fascinating one. You see, it*s evident she 
had met and overcome the eternal masculine before. 
I'd have undertaken to move the Mission if she had 
exhibited that confidence in me I Billy promptly- 
conceded that 'f course he c'd make him 'f he wanted 
to, and while he was accomplishing it there was 
apparently some opposition entered by the other 
girl, for the fascinating one said — she has a beautiful, 
low voice, with marvelous carrying power — ^she 
said: *0h, pooh I There's no one to see; and if there 
were, who cares?' Please remember that. She 
said, *If there were, who cares?'" Once more he 
looked at Cecily, but she refused to meet his glance. 
"The other girl said they'd soil their gowns. 
* Never mind; they'll wash,' said the fascinating one. 
The other girl was afraid they were too heavy for 
the Marquis, because he was such a little donkey. 
*Tell that to somebody who hasn't seen one of these 
animals under a pack I We're a mere feather to him. 
We'll sit in the back and hang our feet over, and 
if we meet anybody who matters, we can hop oflF.' 
So the fascinating one sprang into the cart with an 
energy that jerked the shafts up, and sat, as she had 
suggested, hanging her feet over. *Come on,' she 
said; Mon't keep the Marquis waiting.' The other 
girl jumped up beside her, and they called to Billy 
to go on. Billy passed the word along to the Mar- 
quis, but apparently the Marquis had other plans. 
He stood perfectly still, and the long shafts — have 

I said that the cart was several sizes too large for 
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him? — the long shafts, tipped up by the weight 
in the back of the cart, pointed above his ears. 
*Git up!* shouted Billy. The Marquis turned back 
one ear, and tried to rub his nose on his foreleg; but 
the shaft interfered with freedom of action, so he 
turned his head and looked reproachfully back at 
Billy. The fascinating one laughed. *Make him 
go, Billy,* she said. *He mustn't be humored. It's 
bad for men and burros to be humored. They need 
discipline,' she said." 

Nan giggled delightedly, and Cecily shot a covert 
and furious glance at the narrator, who pleasantly 
smiled at her, continuing: 

"Billy leaned forward, and lariuped the Marquis 
with the ends of the reins. The Marquis took about 
two steps, and Billy lifted his voicejn what was prob- 
ably intended for a shout of triumph. Then a funny 
thing happened. That burro began to rise slowly, 
forefeet first, as if he was being lifted bodily by those 
tremendous shafts. When he got well up on his 
hind legs, Billy's paean changed to a shriek of terror. 
* Jump, girls ! Jump !' he yelled. * You're too heavy ! 
You're pulling him up in the air I'" 

Tom and Nan shouted with laughter, and Cecily, 
finding herself in Rome, succeeded in emulating the 
Romans to the extent of contributing a weary smile. 
Bradford gravely waited for the merriment to die 
away. "That's what I did," he said, ruefully. 
"I laughed. The girls rolled out at the back; 
Billy jumped; the Marquis resumed a horizontal 
position, and dropped one ear out at right angles 
to his head, with an innocently inquiring expression 
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that would have done credit to a diplomat; and I 
— I stood there and laughed!" His tone indicated 
deep disgust. 

"Well, I should think you would I" approved Nan. 
"What did the girls do?" 

"One of them got up — and the other one didn't. 
Presently it dawned on me that the fascinating one 
was still lying in the dust, and I stopped laughing. 
I ran— with my heart in my mouth. When I got 
near them the other one called out, *0h, she's 
sprained her ankle!' But the fascinating one just 
lay there, propped up on one elbow, and her eyes 
were blazing, I can tell you!" Mrs. Mosgrove smiled 
faintly, and glanced fleetingly at him. Nan looked 
from one to the other. She was amused, but no 
longer bewildered. 

"She looked up at me, and demanded, ^Did you 
laugh?' Well, she was alive and conscious — ap- 
parently not much hurt — and there stood Billy 
and that ridiculous burro and the old dump-cart, 
and to save my neck I couldn't have kept my face 
straight! I admitted the first charge and rendered 
myself liable to a second. I laughed again — but 
only a little, because she groaned and dropped her 
head down on her arms. Then I knew I was a 
brute — and I think I said so; I don't remember. 
Anyhow, she had sprained her ankle and couldn't 
walk, and the quickest way to get her home seemed 
to take her in the cart." Nan laughed, and he 
frowned at her quickly. "Oh, it wasn't a bit funny 
then! She was in pain, and we were a long way from 
her boarding-house, and she was furious with me, 
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and didn't want me to touch her or do anything for 
her, and none of us had any sense, anyhow, and — 
It wasn't funny, I tell you! However, we finally 
got her into the cart — the other girl and I — and we 
sent Billy post-haste for a doctor, and then we started 
home with her through the dusk. Nobody who's 
never been in Santa Barbara knows what the dusk 
is there," he said, softly. "It's golden and amethyst 
and gray, all mixed up together and blended — and it's 
fragrant. The night before we had walked together 
in the dusk on the beach, she and I, and — somehow 
I thought that perhaps some day she'd let me tell her 
what that dusk — ^with her — meant to me." He looked 
across the table at Cecily; she had grown a little pale. 
Nan drew in her breath quickly and looked away. 

"By Jove!" whispered Tom, not yet fully en- 
lightened, but beginning to see. 

"But there she lay, on the floor of the cart, and she 
wouldn't look at me nor speak to me. She said she 
wanted to go home, and she wanted the other girl to 
walk beside her every step of the way, and then she 
lay down in the cart and shut her eyes. So the girl 
walked beside the cart, and I led the burro — and 
thought of all the things that I wanted to say to 
her." His voice was low and a Uttle husky. "I 
wanted to tell her that I was a brute and knew it; 
I wanted to tell her that she was — ^what she was; 
and I wanted to tell her — other things. But all 
I could do was to lead the burro and see that the 
wheels didn't jolt into chuck-holes. And that's the 
way we went home." He ceased speaking, and no- 
body stirred. Presently he resumed: 
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"I helped lift her out of the cart and carry her 
into the house. She wouldn^t even say good night 
to me. I thought then that the sprain was a very 
bad one, and that she was in great pain/' Cecily 
flushed red at this point. "So I went back to the 
hotel and smoked — and smoked. The next morn- 
ing, as sooi^ as I decently could, I went over to her 
boarding-house, and — ^what do you suppose they 
told me?" He paused, looking at Nan. 

"What?" 

"That she had taken the steamer for San Francisco 
the night before." 

"Gone?" 

"Gone. Apparently she had recovered from the 
intense pain of that sprain rather quickly. Anyhow, 
she had stirred up the old lady who was with her, 
had her trunks packed in a hurry, and they had taken 
the north-bound steamer at midnight. Fortunately 
for her scheme, the boat was late." 

Mrs. Mosgrove's mouth wore an aggravating, 
tantalizing smile. 

"Well, ril be hanged I" ejaculated Tom. This 
part of the story he had not heard. "What did you 
do?" 

"Took the name of her San Francisco hotel, and 
engaged a seat in the next north-bound stage. Td 
missed that day's." 

"Did you catch her?" demanded Porter. 

"No! She had several hours' start, and that stage 
is no Flier! I got to Frisco, to find that she'd stayed 
there only overnight, and had left Salt Lake City as 
her next mail-address. I telegraphed her, asking 
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her to wait for me there, and took the next train 
east. They only run one through train a day on 
that road, and of course I'd missed it that day. 
At Salt Lake City I learned that she had remained 
there only over one train, but had gone to Denver. 
I telegraphed her at Denver, and took the next 
train over. Same old story. She had stayed there 
only a few hours, and had gone on to Colorado 
Springs. By this time I was getting wary; and as I 
had lots of time before there was a train to the 
Springs, I wired her hotel, asking if these ladies were 
there. Reply came that they had been there, but 
had gone. I wired for their next address. They'd 
left none. I wired again, asking their probable 
destination. Clerk didn't know, but thought it 
was New York. Definite, isn't it?" 

**And that's why you're here?" Tom was excited. 

"That's why I'm here," repeated Bradford, signif- 
icantly. "I really believe that's why I'm here.'' 
He looked again across the table at Cecily. This 
time she met his glance rather nervously — half 
pleading, half defiant. 

"Well, ril be hanged!" reiterated his friend. 
"If a woman gave me the slip that way, I'd let her 
go!" 

"No, you wouldn't, Tom," quietly replied Otis, 
with one quick, deep glance into Cecily's baffling 
eyes. "Not this woman." 

"Well, then, if it's as serious as that, let's find her! 
Who is she?" Tom was as unconscious of the under- 
current as he had earlier been of the gunpowder. 

"She is — " said Bradford, and paused. Cecily 
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opened her eyes wide and looked straight at him. 
Nan held her breath. 

"Well?" urged Porter. 

"She is — the most lovable woman in the whole 
wide world!" said Otis, under his breath. Cecily's 
gaze was suddenly withdrawn. 

"Yes, yes, but her name! What's her name?" 

"That," said Bradford, for the second time, *Ss 
my secret." 

"But don't you see, man? We may be able to 
help you find her! It's possible — of course, not pro- 
bable, but entirely possible — that we may even know 
her!" 

"That's not impossible, ' ' droUy admitted Bradford. 

"Well, then?" 

"I shall find her— if it is to be." 

"Oh, fiddlesticks!" said Tom. 

"What do you think about it, Mrs. Mosgrove?" 
suddenly asked Otis. "Do you think I shall ever 
find her again?" 

*^Quien sabe?" she replied; but to Bradford's ears 
her laugh was unnatural, and his heart leaped within 
him. 

"You travel a great deal," he said. "You may 
find her for me some day. Will you let me come 
to-morrow and tell you who she is?" 

"To-morrow?" faltered Cecily, and then, hard 
pressed, fell back upon quotation: 

"Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday's Sev'n thousand Years. 



At any rate, I shall not be here. 
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THE DENOUEMENT 

The coffee had long since been finished, and Cecily 
moved suggestively, looking at Nan. But the 
hostess was apparently oblivious of the hour and the 
situation. She sat, her elbows on the table, her chin 
propped in her hands, looking at Bradford, over 
whose face a sudden shade had fallen. 

"You have this to comfort you, anyway, Otis," 
she remarked; "she found you formidable." 
What do you mean?" he quickly asked. 
There's only one thing in the world that will make 
a woman run away from a man," said Nan, judicially, 
"and that is fear." 

"How absurd!" exclaimed Mrs. Mosgrove, flush- 
ing to her hair. 

"Now," continued Mrs. Porter, ignoring Cecily's 
barbed glances, "let's proceed by the method of 
elimination. She was not afraid of physical vio- 
lence from you. She was not, presumably, afraid 
of violence, physical or otherwise, from any other 
man because of you. She was not afraid of you at 
all; for if you had succeeded in finding her and tell- 
ing her your story, she would have had only to say 
*no,' and that would have ended it. Ergo, she was 
afraid to let you tell your story, for fear of what she 
herself might do or feel. In other words, she was 
afraid she might yield." 

"But why should she be afraid to yield if — if she 
could care for me?" puzzled the man. 

"Because she's a woman, you goose!" laughed Nan. 
"We all hate the thought of yielding — until we've 
done it, and then we glory in it! You may depend 
upon it, as long as she runs from you, she's afraid." 
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"Oh/' said Bradford, "I wonder if that's so? 
Do you think it is, Mrs. Mosgrovef" 

"Not at all/' protested Cecily, somewhat over- 
fervently, "She probably runs — that is, she prob- 
ably wishes not to be annoyed, and — and I should 
advise you to give it up/' 

"Neverl" said Bradford, quietly. "Never until 
she herself tells me, in so many words, that she does 
not and cannot — ^love me. And I'm not sure that I 
shall give it up even then," he added. "At any rate, 
I've told you the story. I warned you that it had 
no denouement^ unless — have you, possibly, dis- 
covered one?" 

For an instant Cecily looked across the table into 
eyes that told more than ever his lips could. 

"Will you tell me?" he whispered. 

She arose, and they all followed her example. 

"I shouldn't wonder," she said, unsteadily, "I'm 
not sure, but — ^I shouldn't wonder if — perhaps — it 
will turn out to be *And they — lived happily — ever 
after.'" 



^^THE LITTLE WHITE HIN^' 

IT was ten o'clock of an August morning. Some- 
where near by a bee was buzzing; a locust shrilled 
not far away; and hot flecks of sunlight filtered 
through the elms and lay upon the grass. 

The tall, clean-shaven, flannel-clad man standing 
on the Fletchers' veranda wiped the perspiration 
from his face, and rang again. When he had rung 
three times without eliciting any response, he re- 
turned to the touring-car in which he had come, and 
was about to step into it when his attention was at- 
tracted by a flutter of white behind a hedge near the 
back of the house; and he strolled around to in- 
vestigate it. Outwardly he was a very ordinary 
sort of conventional, well-dressed young man, with 
nothing to distinguish him from others of his class. 

He found a maid hanging out some filmy blouses, 
which evidently she had just washed. She wore no 
collar, her waist was turned in at the neck, her sleeves 
were rolled up almost to the shoulder, and there were 
wet spots on her checked gingham apron. There 
was also a smootch on one side of her saucy nose, but 
she was nevertheless a very pretty girl, of which the 
man, after the manner of his kind,, was instantly 
aware. He regarded her appreciatively a moment 
before he spoke. Then said he, tentatively: 
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"Good morning." 

The young woman turned quickly, still holding 
in place the garment she was hanging, and stared 
at him with startled, black-lashed, blue-gray eyes. 
The man waited, but she did not speak, so he began 
again. 

"I rang — three times, but no one came." She 
averted her glance; and he added quickly, almost 
apologetically, "Of course you couldn^t be expected 
to hear a bell out here," although he knew that he 
had heard it distinctly from the front veranda. 

"No," said the girl. "Of course not." 

"Mrs. Fletcher is not at home?" 

"No — sir." There was the slightest possible 
pause between the words, and as the man noticed 
this he looked at her a little more attentively. 

"Oh — indeed?" he considered. "And — Miss 
Powell?" 

"Miss Powll — sure she's gon* out, too." She 
thrust a final clothes-pin over the blouse she had 
been holding, and came toward him, speaking with 
a rich brogue. " The both av thim's gon* 



out." 
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Oh — really?" remarked the man. She glanced 
keenly at him, but his smile, although encouraging, 
seemed wholly ingenuous. "I am unfortunate. 
Will they be out long, do you know?" 

"Sure, that's as it may be, but Tm thinkin* 
they'll not be back before lunch, which is at wan. 
Will ye be waitin'?" 

"No — no, certainly I can't wait that long." 

"Faith, they'll not be comin' back soon, fer Mrs. 
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^^THE LITTLE WHITE HIN** 

Fletcher wint ofF in the ottimobile, and Miss Pow'lFs 
gon' fer a long walk." 

"For a walk!" marveled the man, again wiping 
the perspiration from his face. 

"Sure, *tis hersilf s the great walker," she rather 
hastily explained. "Hot or cold, rain or shine, 'tis 
all wan to her. She must be walkin' some part o' 
the day. An' this momin' says she to me, ^Fm off 
fer a long walk, Molly,' says she. Thim was her 
very worrds. *Fm oflF fer a long walk,' says she. An' 
Mrs. Fletcher tuk Mary an' the baby wid her, an' 
Annie's away sick, an' 'tis Norah's day off, an' so 
I'm here by mesilf intirely. That's how ye didn't 
get in." 

"I see." 

"But av ye're a fr'ind o' theirs, sure they'll be 
that sorry to be missin' ye I 'Tis dull enough they 
are here!" 

"Oh, I'm not a friend of theirs. I have never had 
the honor of meeting either of them, and I have 
never even seen Miss Powell — but once." 

"But ye have seen her, thin?" demanded the young 
woman, her eyes widening a little. 

"Yes," quietly; "she was pointed out to me once 
in New York. Miss Roberta Powell is getting to 
be rather a famous novelist, and many people whom 
she never heard of know her by sight." 

"Humph!" ejaculated his companion. "'Tis little 
she'd thank thim fer the likes o' that! So ye niver 
saw her but the wancef" 

"No; but I remember her quite distinctly." Just 
the right shade of indolent interest tinged his de- 
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liberate speech, ** She's very large, and has a great 
deal of red — at least, auburn hair," 

"She has not!" indignantly contended the girl. 
"She's a little wan, an' her hair's brown." 

" Really ? Then I must have looked at the wrong 
person. It was in a crowd. I quite thought she 
was a big woman, with red hair. However, though 
I have evidently never seen her, I hope to have that 
pleasure very soon. I have here a note for Mrs. 
Fletcher, from Mrs. Dinsmore, with whom I am 
staying." 

"Oh! That's who ye are, is it?" she reflected, a 
queer little gleam creeping into her eye, "Ye 're 
from Mrs. Dinsmore's." 

"I was to take back the answer, because Mrs. 
Dinsmore's telephone is out of order; but, since the 
ladies are not here, perhaps I can arrange to come 
back after lunch for the reply." 

"Don't ye give yersilf that trouble, son Sure, 
William, the chaufurr, can take it over whin they do 
be comin' back." 

"Oh, very well. You'll not forget to give the 
note to Mrs. Fletcher as soon as she comes in? It's 
very important." 

" 'Dade, I'll not forgit. But how did ye iver find 
out that Miss Pow'U was here at all, at all? Sure, 
'tis the great secret!" 

"A secret, is it? Why?" 

"Ah, sure, she's that tired o' feastin' an' fet'in', 
she can scarce abide the sight o' food or drink; an' 
as fer min — " She flapped her hands and turned 

aside her head in a typically Irish gesture. 
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You seem to be in Miss Powell's confidence," he 
suggested, with that same encouraging, ingenuous 
smile. 

"In her confidince, is it? An' why not, Fd like to 
know? Sure, 'tis her own maid I am." 

"Oh, are you a lady's-maid?" 

"I am," said she, dimpling. "Wud ye be takin' 
me fer the cook? Though, by the same token, 
'tisn't as if I cudn't." 

"Couldn't what?" 
I "Cook." 

"Can you?" 

"I can that! Whin there's no timptin' Miss 
Pow'U's appetite anny other way, 'tis mesilf can al- 
ways do it; though 'tis sildom indade," tossing her 
head, "that I sile me fingers wid it." 

"I see." The man's face was quite grave, but 
the comers of his eyes wrinkled with amusement. 
And — have you been with Miss Powell long?" 
Always. I mane," quickly, "iver since I wint 
out to service at all, at all. An', by the same token, 
I'm the only maid she iver had. Sure, 'tis only mesilf 
can do annything to plaze her, even to the washin' 
of her blooses." She glanced back at the clothes- 
lines. "We suit wan another per-fect-ly." 

"That's fortunate, isn't it?" He was smiling 
again now. "But Miss Powell is tired, you say? 
Particularly of men?" 

"Ah!" Again the gesture. "An' most par- 
ticularly o' thim that writes." She stole a mis- 
chievous, upward glance at him. "* Molly,' says she 

to me, * Molly, do ye niver marry a scribblin' man,* 
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says she. 'There's plinty o' rale min in the worrld/ 
says she, *an' av there's not, ye'd far better die 
single,' says she." 

At this he laughed outright, and then, regarding 
her quizzically, continued: 

"But she writes herself." 

"To be sure she does. By the same token, she 
trims her own hats an' wears bracelets, but she'd 
not be carin' greatly fer the man that did." 

"Ah! Then she considers literature properly a 
purely feminine pursuit, does she?" 

"Not literature — popular ficshun. She has the 
greatest rispict — manny's the time I've heard her 
say it — the greatest rispict fer min that writes rale 
books. *But Hivin defind me,' says she, *from the 
male persons that goes about to afternoon teas and 
preens thimsilves in the light of a bist siller,' says 
she." 

"O-oh, I seer said the man, as if a light had sud- 
denly been granted him. "I see!" For a moment 
his eyes narrowed, as he turned his glance inward, 
his face twitching with amusement the while. Then 
he looked at her and laughed. "I seel" he reflected. 

"Well, what is it ye see?" she asked, a shade more 
sharply. 

"I see — ^your point. But there are degrees, even 

among men who — ^write best sellers." His lips 

twisted whimsically. "For example, there are 

Tracey Coates and Earl Bryant. Surely nobody 

could see any similarity between them. And Robert 

King and George Dean Shearer and Sheldon 

Wells—" 
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"An* all as like as canned Frinch peas, Miss 
Powell says. *Wan may be a bit smaller or softer 
than another/ says she, * but they're all preserved by 
the same process,' says she, *an* they're all the same 
unhealthy shade o' green.'" 

"Then there's — Forbes Myrick." He seemed to 
hesitate a little at the name, and a new, inscrutable 
quality came into his smile as he watched her. 
Oh, Mr. Forbes Myrick! Himr 
But Miss Powell doesn't know Mr. Myrick." 
How do ye know that?" she instantly demanded. 
Because," slowly, "Mr. Myrick happens to 
be staying at Mrs. Dinsmore's now, and I heard him 
say this morning that he had never met Miss 
Powell." 

"Aha! So that's the milk in the cocoanut!" she 
cried. "Mrs. Dinsmore's got a bist siller stayin' 
wid her, an' Mrs. Fletcher, not to be outdone, be- 
trays the fact that she's got wan too. An' the nixt 
move is a dinner-party to get the two o' thim to- 
gether!" She flipped scornful fingers against the 
note she held. 

"Well! Does Miss Powell object to dinner- 
parties, too?" 

"Oh, not to say objict — ^whin she's ast fer hersilf 
alone, as ye might say. *But whin a pullet is pos- 
sissed of a divil that makes it lay eggs in the market- 
place an' cackle in public,' says she, * 'tis small 
r'ason fer pokin' it up on a pidestal and pertindin' 
'tis an inspired seraphim,' says she. * Particularly 
whin itself knows all the time 'tis nothin' but a little 
white hin,' says she." 
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The man laughed again, and she joined him mer- 
lily, the while they covertly watched each other. 

"Well, I must be going," he said. "Your Miss 
Powell must be a very remarkable woman, from all 
you tell me. I hope she'll come to that dinner. I 
should like to meet her." 

"Wud ye so?" she asked, with another upflung, 
humorous glance. 

"I would indeed," gravely. 

"An* are ye to be there?" 

"I hope to be." 

"Thin ye'll meet her — av she's there." 

"So I will." Once more they laughed together. 
"Well, good morning, Molly." 

"Ah, sure, they'll be askin' me who called wid the 
message, sor," she coaxed. 

"Oh, will they? Tell them," he paused a mo- 
ment, smiling down at her, and continued very de- 
liberately, "tell them it was brought by — Mr. 
Trowbridge." 

If surprise swept across her face, it was instantly 
replaced by a roguish gleam, which was still in her 
eye as she asked, grave of lip and innocently in- 
quiring: 

Trowbridge?" 

Trowbridge. You'll not forget to give Mrs. 
Fletcher the note as soon as she comes in?" 

"No, Mr. Tro-owbridge," with an indescribable 
little drawl, "I'll not be forgittin' — anny thing." 

"Thank you, Molly. Good morning." 

"Ah, sure, 'tis a pity," she sighed, still with a lurk- 
ing twinkle in her eye, "but ye'll not be meetin' 
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her at all, at all. I'm just after remimberin', Mr. 
Tro-owbridge, that we do be goin' away come Thurs- 
day/' 

"Which is undoubtedly the reason that Mrs. 
Dinsmore has arranged her dinner for to-morrow 
night — Wednesday," he serenely returned. "Good 
morning, Molly." 

"Good-by, Mr. Tro-owbridge," she drawled, re- 
turning immediately to her clothes-lines. 

He looked back after he had stepped into his 
waiting car, but the hedge hid her from sight; and he 
drove away, still wearing that inscrutable smile. 

About four o'clock the next afternoon the same 
man in the same car was whizzing along a shady 
stretch of road, a mile or so from the Fletchers', but 
he was no longer smiling. He frowned instead, and 
sat hunched in his seat behind the wheel, staring 
moodily ahead, absorbed and unseeing. Because 
of this preoccupation he nearly passed without no- 
ticing a young woman who walked by the side of 
the road; but he caught a glimpse of her profile just 
in time to recognize it, and a moment later he had 
checked and turned the big machine, and was slowly 
and much more cheerfully trundling back to meet 
her. 

"An* av it ain't Mr. Tro-owbridge I" she exclaimed, 

as he sprang from the car. "Sure, Fd niver Ve 

knowed ye, sor, in thim goggles. Ye must have been 

breakin' the speed limits to nade thim things on a 

day like this." 

"I have," said he. "I've been chasing wild geese 

all over the country-side." 
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"An' did ye catch anny, sor?" 

"I did not." 

She laughed and drew nearer him, lowering her 
voice confidentially. 

"Faith, ye shud put salt on their tails. Thin 
they'll ate out o' yer hand." 

"Humph! Is there anything that will have that 
eflPect on a woman, Molly .?" 

"An* is it a woman ye're after? Ah, that's an- 
other pair o' shoes intirely! Sure, 'tis not fer the 
likes o' me to be tellin' a fine gintleman how to do 
thatl" 

"Probably you know a lot more about it than I 
do, Molly. How's Miss Powell?" 

"That ye'U soon be seein' fer yersilf, Mr. Tro- 
owbridge." Her slight drawl always subtly em- 
phasized his name. "She do be goin' to the dinner- 
party." 

"Humph ! I wonder if she is ? You don't happen 
to know of an available and competent cook, do you, 
Molly?" 

"Cook?" 

"Mrs. Dinsmore's woman received a telegram at 
noon saying her father had been hurt and was dying, 
and she's gone; and unless we can find somebody to 
take her place, there won't be any dinner. That's 
what I've been chasing — a cook." 

"An' y' ain't got anny?" she half whispered, wide- 
eyed. 

" I neglected to supply myself with salt," he dryly 

returned. 

"Faith, 'tis little salt wud avail ye wid a cook, 
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they're that familiar wid it I Have ye tried the vil- 
lage?" 

There's nobody to be had there." 
An' ye can't borrow? Sure, Mrs. Dinsmore 
must have fri'nds wud lind her the loan of a cook the 
night, wid the dinner-party an' all." 

^^I've tried all she cared to ask, except Mrs. 
Fletcher. Tm on my way there now." 

"Ah, 'tis another wild goose! Sure, Annie wud 
be that proud to go, but the poor soul's away, sick." 

"The deuce! Well — " he drew a long breath, "I 
guess that settles it. Mrs. Fletcher was the last 
hope." 

"Wudn't anny o' thim let a girrl go the night?" 
she indignantly queried. 

"Oh, they were willing enough. But Mrs. Briggs 
has a dinner on herself, and Mrs. Ford has a house- 
party, and Mrs. Dover's woman is out for the day — 
and so on." 

"Did ye try Mrs. Howard? Sure, she's gon' away 
fer the week, an' the girrls has nothin' to do at all, 
at all." 

"I don't think Mrs. Dinsmore knows Mrs. Howard. 
She gave me a list of all she cared to ask help from, 
and there's nothing doing." 

"How manny has she comin' the night?" 

"I don't know. About ten, besides the house- 
party, I think." 

"Ah, the poor soul!" She meditatively poked 
the dust with her toe for a moment, and then looked 
up at him with a daring glint. " 'Tis a pity min has 
no invintion nowadays." 
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" Invention ?" 

"Av ye was wan o' thim knights yer friend Mr. 
Forbes Myrick writes so much about, ye wudn't be 
wastin' time like this, Mr. Tro-owbridge. Ye'd go 
forth an' raid a castle, an' bear away the cook ye 
want on yer prancin' steed. Sure, no gintleman o' 
thim times wud disapp'int a lady fer a mere matter of 
assault an' batthery." 

"Right you are!" he granted, laughing. "But 
the days of chivalry — as some one has said before, 
I think — are dead." 

" 'Twas Miss'Tow'U said it," she instantly returned 
with a droll twinkle. "*Time was whin min made 
their own romance,' says she, *an' life was inter- 
estin'. But now we have romance ready-to-wear, 
manufactured by wholesale an' kipt in nate piles on 
a shilf,' says she, * along wid canned music an' hand- 
me-down opinions,' says she." Her sparkling up- 
ward glance encountered a steady gaze that should 
have warned her, despite the amusement in it, that 
she was pressing a dangerous point and must be on 
her guard. Nevertheless, with a little defiant toss 
of her head, she went on. "*Iv'rything that cud 
pos-si-bly happen — along wid most o' thim that 
cudn't,' says she, *has been done up in a book, at 
a dollar eight,' says she, * so what's the use o' bother- 
in' wid it in rale life at all, at all ?' " 

" I'm afraid Miss Powell is a pessimist," he suggested. 

"A pessi — What's that?" 

"A pessimist, Molly, is a person who sits in a flood 

of bright moonlight and insists that it emanates 

from a chunk of green cheese." 
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'Ah, sure, 'tis a pity ye're not a writer yersilf, 
Mr. Tro-owbridge. That sounds like a book." 

"Which brings us back to cooks — and to you," 
he continued, ignoring her interruption and holding 
her in an intent, amused, but none the less purposeful 
gaze. 

"How to me?" she demanded, stiffening slightly. 

"Because you told me yesterday that you could 
cook. Now's your time to prove it. You will, 
won't you?" 

"Will what?" 

"Prove it. Come over to Mrs. Dihsmore's with 
me now, and cook that dinner." 

" 'Dade, I will notr said she. 

"Oh, I think you will," he returned, very quietly. 
"Think of her predicament — a houseful of guests 
and no dinner. Unless, of course," with a little 
flickering smile, "you are afraid to try anything 
so important." 

"I'm afraid o' nothin'," came the quick retort, 
"but ye know quite well I have me young lady to 
driss." 

"Can't she dress herself — once?" 

"Sure, av she was goin' as a fri'nd, she cud do 
fer hersilf, but since she doesn't even know Mrs. 
Dinsmore, an' 'tis as a bist siller she's ast, she'll be 
wantin' expert attintion. An, by the same token, 
I'd better be gettin' on, Mr. Tro-owbridge. She'll 
be nadin' me." 

" But unless you cook it there won't be any dinner. 

Don't forget that, Molly." 

"An' av I don't driss me young lady there'll be 
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no guest of honor. Don't be forgittin' that, Mr. 
Tro-owbridge." 

"Then you won't?" 

"Sure, I will no/r 

"All right. Just as you say, of course. Tm 
sorry." He turned half way, and then added, as 
if by an afterthought: "Get in. I'll take you home." 

"Ah, sure, ye're very kind, sor, but 'tis not fer 
the likes o' me to be ridin' in ottimobiles." 

"Except sometimes with the chauffeur, eh, 
Molly.?" 

"Faith," tossing her head again, "I lave him to 
Norah, the sicond-girrl. 'Tis not William Hogan 
n'r the like of him I'd be wastin* me time wid! 
But ye must be havin' yer jo-oke, Mr.Tro-owbridgel" 

"Well, this is no joke. I mean it. I have de- 
tained you here talking about this affair of the cook. 
Now I'll atone for it by making up the lost time 
for you. Otherwise you'll have to hurry, and it's 
a hot day. Come, hop in." 

"But what 'd Miss Pow'll an' Mrs. Fletcher be 
thinkin' o' me?" she parleyed, obviously hesitating. 
"Sure, 'tis out o' me place I'd be intirely, ridin' 
wid a gentleman!" 

"I'll make that all right. Get in, please. You 
see, if there is to be no dinner, the guests must be 
notified; and since I'm so near, I might as well begin 
with Mrs. Fletcher and Miss Powell." 

"Well — so be ye're goin' there annyway." She 

allowed herself to be helped into the front seat, 

twinkling again as she added : "Thin ye'U be meetin' 

Miss Pow'll, Mr. Tro-owbridge, party or no party." 
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"I hope so," he replied, going to crank the machine. 
"I should Hke nothing better." As he slipped into 
his place beside her he glanced at her embroidered 
linen gown, asking casually: "Dressed up a bit, 
aren't you, Molly? There is a young man some- 
where, then?" 

"Ah, sure, there's no lack o' lads, Mr. Tro-ow- 
bridge, av I chose to notice thim." 

"But you don't?" 

"Sure, I do not! As fer the driss, 'twas Miss 
Pow'U's last summer." 

"Oh, she gives you her old dresses, does she?" 

"Sure, 'tis wan o' the purquisites o' me position," 
she loftily replied. 

"I see," said he, putting on more speed. The 
car gained steadily in velocity, and neither spoke 
again until they reached a fork in the road, when he 
swerved sharply and suddenly to the left. 

"No, no!" she cried. "'Tis the wrong turn ye 
tukl" Apparently he did not hear her, for he bent 
slightly over the wheel, peering through his goggles 
at the way ahead, without noticing her protest. 
She touched his arm, calling again: " 'Tis the wrong 
road we're on intirely!" 

"What's that, Molly?" he asked, slowing up a 
little to make talking easier. 

"Sure, ye tuk the wrong turn back there! 'Tis 
not the road to the Fletchers' we're on!" 

"No," he composedly admitted; "it is not. This 

is the road to the Dinsmores'." Then he looked at 

her and smiled. 

"But I'm not goin' to Dinsmores'!" she declared. 
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"Oh, yes, you are, Molly! You are going to cook 
that dinner." 

"'Dade, an' Tm not! What manner o' man are 
ye, annyhow? Stop the car! Let me out o' this!" 

"Not at all. Now, don't be frightened, Molly, 
or foolish. Nobody's going to hurt you. Nothing's 
going to happen — except that you are going to cook 
that dinner." 

"Stop the car, I say!" For answer he merely 
smiled at her, meeting her indignant gaze with steady 
eyes, full of amused but unwavering purpose. "Sure, 
I can scream — an' I will!" she threatened. 

"To be sure you can," was the pleasant response, 
"but you won't. If you do, I shall yell and wave my 
arms, and people will think we're the chauffeur and 
the second-girl, somewhat intoxicated and out 
for a joy-ride. They might arrest us, though — 
and I don't think you'd like that, Molly." 

"Av they did, 'twould be a fine pickle you'd be 
findin' yersilf in, Mr. — " she hesitated, and their 
glances clashed before she drawled, "Tro-ow-b ridge!" 

"Maybe. But I'm a man, and — ^you're not. 
Remember that before you scream." 

"Ye 're a brute!" she snapped. 

"Oh, undoubtedly. But one must risk something 
in every adventure, and — / sha'n't scream if I'm 
caught, Molly." 

"I suppose 'tis yer idea of a jo-oke, Mr. Tro-ow- 
bridge! Sure, 'tis yersilf s the great humorist!" 

"If it's a joke, it's yours, not mine," he retorted, 

unmoved. 

"What do ye mane by that?" 
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" It was a bright suggestion of yours, young woman, 
that I should raid a castle and carry off a cook. 
This isn't exactly the * prancing steed' you recom- 
mended, but still — it will serve very well." 

"0-oh! So that's yer little game, is it?" 

"That's my little game," cheerfully. "In plain 
words, Molly, you are being kidnapped — for culinary 
purposes." 

"Kidnapped, indadel" she scoffed. "Faith, 'tis 
a large order ye've taken, Mr. Tro-owbridge!" 

"Perhaps. But I rather think that, between us, 
we'll convince even Miss Roberta Powell that the 
days of chivalry have not entirely passed, and that 
there is something new under the sun." 

"Chivalry, ye call it I This?" 

"Certainly. To be sure, I stopped short of the 
assault and battery you suggested, but I'm a merci- 
ful man, and the occasion hardly seemed to warrant 
it. Besides, finesse is always superior to force, 
Molly, in the long run. But no man — ^no real man," 
with a pointed glance, "would hesitate at kid- 
napping, if disappointing a lady were the altema- 



tive." 



"An' ye're thinkin' to plaze Miss Pow'U wid this?" 
she mocked, instantly catching her breath as if to 
recall the words. 

"I was thinking," gently, "of my friend Mrs. 
Dinsmore." 

She bit her lip, and a gleam that might have been 

anger or inspiration or suppressed mirth danced in 

her eye. Presently she spoke again, but cajolingly. 

"Ah, sure, Mr. Tro-owbridge, 'tis not fer a gintle- 
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man like yersilf to be gettin* a poor girrl into trouble, 
an' losin* her a good place. YeVe had yer joke — 
an* Fm not denyin' 'tis a good wan. Let me go 
now, sor, back to me young lady. Sure, ye said 
ye'd take me home." 

"Mrs. Dinsmore's is home to me, at present." 

"An* is that what ye mint? An* yersilf a gintle- 
man! Faith, 'tis little better than a lie!" 

"You suggested this yourself, Molly," he chal- 
lenged. "Now be a sport and play the game." 

"No, sor, av ye plaze," roguishly again. "I may 
have mintioned that ye might kidnap a cook, but 
I said nothin* at all, at all, about a lady's-maid." 

"A technicality, Molly, a mere technicality. The 
point is that you can cook, and you tvill cook." 

"That rU not! Ye may lock me in the kitchen 
an' chain me to the range, but FU not cook!" 

"Oh, now, now, Molly! Think! Here is a lady 
with a lot of guests coming to dinner — " 

"An' two bist sillers!" 

"And two best sellers." 

"Only wan o' thim '11 not be there!" 

"Neither of them will be there — nobody will be there 
— there won't be any dinner, unless you help us out." 

"Ah, 'tis hilp ye' re talkin' now, is it? Hilp ye, 
indade! An' me picked out o' the road like a fish out 
o' the river, widout so much as 'By yer lave!' Hilp 
ye, is it? Huh!" 

" But you will, Molly. You're far too nice a girl 

to let a lot of people be disappointed just for lack of 

a little consideration from you. And it isn't as if 

there were anybody else. There's only you." 
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"Sure, ye must have Irish blood in yer veins, yer 
tongue's that smooth! But I'll have ye know ye — 
can't — ^fool — me, Mr. Tro-owbridgel" 

"Oh, I'm quite sure of that." He was watching 
her again with that same intent, humorous look. 
'*But — ^you're no quitter, are you? Be a sport and 
play the game." 

For a moment she met his gaze squarely, each 
measuring the other's strength. Then she gave her 
head a decisive little toss, and said: 

"Very good, sor. I'll do that same." 

"You'll — ^what?" He seemed rather taken aback 
by his victory. 

"I'll *play the game,* Mr. Tro-owbridge. An' 
on yer own hid be all that comes av it!" 

"You mean—" 

"Sure, I mane just what I say. I'll *play the 
game.' I'll hilp ye out." No word can convey the 
scorn of her manner. "An' I'll wash me hands of 
annything that comes after." 

"You — ^you don't think anything very serious is 
likely to result?" 

"I cudn't say, sor." 

"Well, of course — " He seemed to be flounder- 
ing in rather deep water. "I don't want to — I 
don't want you to do anything you really don't 
want to, Molly. I thought I might persuade 

you-" 

"Ah! 'Tis persuasion now, is it? A little back 
'twas chivalry, an' before that 'twas kidnappin'! 
By the same token, before we're there, ye'U be riddy 
to swear I pursued ye!" 
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"No, I won't. And to prove it, Fll turn around 
now, if you say the word, and take you — " 

"Tis too late fer all that, son Fve given me 
worrd," her eyes narrowed and she spoke with de- 
liberate emphasis, "an* I'll kape it in spite o* the 
divil! ril hilp ye out — and thin 'tis yersilf will 
rickon, Mr. Tro-owbridge, wid Miss Roberta Pow'll." 

A mile or two more slipped beneath them, he 
turning once or twice meanwhile to glance at her 
quizzically and a little curiously. Finally he broke 
the silence, saying: 

"We're very near the Dinsmore place now." 

"Are we so?" in ominous calm from his companion. 

** There is still time — " 

"Oh, play the game, Mr. Tro-owbridgel Be a 
sport an' play the game!" 

"Oh, very well," said he. 

"Wan thing, an' wan only, I have to ask o' ye." 

"Anything, of course," he murmured, turning in 
at a gateway. 

"I'll ask ye to remimber that, as long as I'm stay- 
in' here, I'm a cook, not a lady's-maid." 

"Certainly. I found you in the village. But 
won't your — ^won't the family be anxious about you, 
if you don't return?" 

"Sure, that's part o' the 'game* wid which I have 
nothin' to do at all, at all. *Wan must risk some- 
thing in ivery adventure,' Mr. Tro-owbridge," she 
taunted, and smiled to see him wince. 

A moment later he stopped the car near the back 
of a pleasant country residence, and she sprang out 
without waiting for bis help. 
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"ril find Mrs. Dinsmore and tell her you're 
here/* he suggested. 

"Spare yersilf that trouble, Mr. Tro-owbridge. 
I prefer to meet the madam alone." 

"Oh, very well,*' he said again, but he sat looking 
after her until she had disappeared within the 
house. Then he arched his brows and whistled 
softly. 

Half an hour later young Mrs. Dinsmore sought 
him, where he sat smoking on the veranda. 

"Wizard!'' she cried. "Where did you get that 
woman?" 

"Is she all right?" he ventured, eying her some- 
what apprehensively. 

"All right? She's more than that! She's so 
pretematurally bright and good that I'm perfectly 
sure this is black magic, and that she'll presently 
disintegrate before my very eyes and disappear in a 
little whiff of vapor. Where did you find her?" 

"Oh," carelessly, "I picked her up down near the 
village. Did she — tell you her name?" 

"Molly McManus." He took a long, furtive 
breath and frowned slightly. "But there's cer- 
tainly some mystery about her. You know, that's 
altogether too handsome a gown for a girl of her 
position to be wearing." 

"Did you tell her so?" he asked, very quickly. 

"She didn't give me the chance. She explained 
that it was given to her by a woman she worked 
for in town last year — she's only here for a few days, 
visiting her sister — and that she had it on to-day 
because she'd been out with her 'young man' and 
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didn't want to keep us waiting while she changed, 
knowing Fd have maid's dresses here." 

"And have you?" He was beginning to look 
decidedly troubled. 

"Of course. But that's not the point. There's 
something queer about that woman." 

"Aren't you looking a gift horse in the mouth?" 

"Not I!" merrily. "I'm merely savoring the 
situation to the full. Far be it from me to question 
anything she wears or does or says as long as she 
cooks that dinner! And she can do it! She's an 
adept! I could see that before she'd been in the 
kitchen ten minutes. All she asked of me was to 
keep away and leave her a clear field — ^not * Booster' 
her mind, she said— and I'm going to do it." 

"I would, if I were you. Let her alone," he 
moodily recommended. 

"I shall. And what greater proof could I give 
of my entire confidence, considering the importance 
of the occasion? But why so gloomy now, when 
you've saved the day for me?" 

"Am I gloomy?" 

"As a November rain! Cheer up! Cheer upj" 
She laid both hands on his arm and squeezed it 
affectionately. "The dinner can't help being a 
success now, with that cook and Roberta Powell!" 

"Oh, can't it, though!" he muttered, as she 

whirled away. "Damn!" Presently he strolled 

around to the kitchen window, and called softly: 

"Molly!" There was no response until he had called 

again, when a flushed and frowning face, surmounted 

by a white cap, appeared from behind the screen. 
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"Well, what is it now?*' demanded a hushed but 
exasperated voice. 

"Come out here. I want to talk to you a moment." 

"Sure, IVe no time to palaver, Vm that busy! 
Go Vay wid ye!" 

"Yes, but — see here!" he begged, as she tumed 
away. "You mustn^t do this! You mustn't cook — ** 

"A-ah! Scairt, are ye?" jeered his captive, 
softly. "Oh, be a sport, Mr. Tro-owb ridge! Play 
the game! Play the game!" With this she dis- 
appeared, and he meandered back to the front 
veranda, kicking the gravel as he went. 

The Fletcher party arrived late, and most of the 
other guests were assembled when they descended 
to the drawing-room. Some one spoke to Mr. and 
Mrs. Fletcher in the hall, detaining them a moment; 
but Miss Powell, apparently not noticing the in- 
terruption, kept on alone. She was a slender, 
erect little person, with dark hair, black-lashed, 
blue-gray eyes, and a saucy nose, and she wore white 
chiffon. 

Mrs. Dinsmore, espying her, gasped audibly, and 
stood as near agape as a gentlewoman can, staring 
at her approaching guest of honor, who contracted 
her brows a hair's breadth and shook her head ever 
so slightly at the hostess. 

"It's all this wretched girl's fault that we're 
late," cried Grace Fletcher, overtaking her friend. 
"She went for a walk, and got lost — but of course 
you know all about that." 

"Yes, she knows all about it," calmly echoed Miss 
Powell. 
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Dinsmore hurried up to greet the new arrivals, 
and fell into conversation with the Fletchers, leav- 
ing the two women pracrically alone for the moment. 
Am I asleep or crazy?" whispered one. 
Neither. Be careful f' warned the other, while 
her seeking glance touched one after another of the 
company and then hastily sought again. 

"Then you art — ! But how — ? Why — ? Oh, 
I don't understand!" 

"'Sh! Not here!" 

"But who, in the name of Heaven, is in my 
kitchen now?" 

"Mrs. Howard's cook. A treasure. Don't 
worry." 

" But — I don't know Mrs. Howard !" 

"'Sh! Grace does — ^intimately. It's all right. 
Grace — doesn't know anything else, however," she 
finished, lightly, as a man approached. 

"Witch I" whispered Mrs. Dinsmore. "Ask and 
it shall be given thee, to the half of my kingdom! 
I said it was black magic! Meanwhile, here's 
Forbes My rick waiting to meet you." 

"I shall be very glad indeed to meet Mr. Forbes 
Myrick," responded Miss Powell, with a queer little 
intonation that caused the hostess to glance quickly 
at her before prompting: 

"But this is Mr. Myrick." 

He was a very ordinary sort of conventional, 

well-dressed, well-mannered young man, tall and 

clean-shaven, with nothing to distinguish him, 

outwardly, from a hundred others of his class; but 

as she glanced up at him the gleam in Roberta 
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Powell's eyes faded to bewilderment, every shade of 
expression was wiped from her face, and she pre- 
sented a blank mask to the politely smiling gaze 
of a man she had never seen before. 

"Oh — really ?'* she faltered, to break the silence 
that fell upon them. "Are you really Forbes Myrick?" 

"You are evidently surprised.'* The man seemed 
uncertain whether to be offended or flattered. 

"I am. At least — I'm not. That is — Oh, I 
am so glad to meet you, Mr. My rick! Do please 
forgive me," the phrases came quickly now, be- 
tween little gusts of gleeful laughter, "but this is 
too good to be true! It simply couldn't happen! 
You see, I thought you were somebody else. At 
least, I thought somebody else was — ^\yell, at any 
rate, I had no idea that you were yourself, and Fm 
so glad, so very glad that you are!" 

Myrick still looked a little bewildered, but here 
was obviously cause for complacence, so he smiled 
down upon her and constructed something subtly 
complimentary in reply. Other people were brought 
to her and introduced, and through it all she talked 
and laughed — and watched the doors. The women 
in the room outnumbered the men by one. 

Dinner was announced, and at the same time there 
entered from the hall a dejected young man. He 
stopped short in the doorway, seeing her, and a 
curious expression, compounded of many complex 
emotions, strengthened in his face as he crossed to 
where she stood. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Dinsmore, looking about the 

room, had exclaimed: 
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"Why, where's Peter? He seems to have disap- 
peared. Is it possible he doesn't know — Peter! 
Oh, here you are!" discovering him at her elbow. 
"Miss Powell, my brother, Mr. Trowbridge. Oh, I 
forget! You need no introduction — or do you.?'* 
Her laughter gave place to perplexity as she glanced 
from one to the other. Her brother was regarding 
the girl with an intent, humorous look, behind 
which glowed something deeper and warmer, and 
he seemed to be holding himself in check, as if 
waiting for his cue, while in Roberta's manner, 
sparkling and triumphant though it was, lurked 
a quality as far removed from indifference as it was 
from welcoming warmth. 

"I think Fve never had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Trowbridge before," said she, smoothly. "And 
nobody told me you had a brother, Mrs. Dinsmore." 

"Oh, really?" dryly returned the hostess, whose 
quick glance at Peter had been met with a reassuring 
twinkle. "He's a sort of jack-in-the-box, given to 
sudden appearances, and he chose to make one here, 
most unexpectedly, yesterday morning." 

"Which was fortunate for me, as I should have 
been loath to miss this opportunity," said Trow- 
bridge, watching the girl. 

At that moment Dinsmore came up, offering 'his 
arm to Miss Powell, and they led the way to the 
dining-room. Trowbridge was seated midway down 
the long table, on the same side as Roberta, making 
conversation between them impossible; and so suc- 
cessfully did she evade him, after they returned to 

the drawing-room, that it was only when the party 
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was about to break up that he succeeded in corner- 
ing her where she could not escape. 

"Miss Powell," he began, "skill in untying 
Gordian knots is part of the necessary equipment of a 
novelist, and though, as weVe never met before, I 
feel some hesitation in approaching you in this 
matter, I should like to present a hypothetical 
problem for your solving.** 

"Why hypothetical.?'* she asked. 

"John Stuart Mill says there are *no other 
limits to hypotheses than those of the human imag- 
ination,' and as this case lies clear outside all or- 
dinary boundaries, perhaps it can best be presented 
in hypothesis." 

"Oh — " with a shrug, "if you're going to be aca- 
demic—" 

"Very well, then," he retorted. "I was trying 
to be literary; but if you don't like that, let's get 
right down to brass tacks. How did you do it?" 

"Quite simply," was the cold reply. "I asked 
Mrs. Dinsmore to allow me to telephone to my 
sister, to allay her natural anxiety when I did not 
return, and, as the telephone was out of order, she 
very kindly offered to send a note by the chauffeur. 
I then wrote to Mrs. Fletcher, telling her that I had 
taken the wrong turn and arrived here, finding Mrs. 
Dinsmore suddenly bereft of her cook. I asked her 
to send her own car for Mrs. Howard's cook, who 
would leave it at the gate here, where it would wait 
for me. The woman slipped in, I gave her the in- 
structions I had received from Mrs. Dinsmore, slipped 

out, and drove home. You see, it was very simple." 
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"When did this wbman arrive?'* 
"About an hour after I did." 






"And all this time I have been grilling in torment," 
he protested, "imagining you out there in that 
stifling kitchen this sweltering day, just because 
you wouldn't give in!" 

Imaginingw^/ Thenyouknew? You Jt^n'^ know!" 
Know? Of course I knew, from the very first 
minute yesterday morning. Did you think I really 
meant to coerce a cook? Do you think I normally 
go about kidnapping Irish girls and chaining them 
to the wheel? What do you take me for?" 

"I took you — for Mr. Forbes Myrick," she ad- 
mitted, and laughed a little. 

"Then — Fm forgiven?" He bent forward to see 
into her eyes, whereupon she gave him a full view of 
them alight and defiant, the while she demanded: 

"Does it seem to you so much less a thing to kid- 
nap me and chain me to a wheel?" 

"Ah, but you had it in your own hands. Who 
began this game?" 

Oh, son of Adam!" she scoffed. 
Apparently Adam had a few daughters, too," 
he intimated. "By the way, does mechanical en- 
gineering impress you as being a man's work? A 
real man's work?" 

"Why.?" she parried; but her eyes began to 
dance. 

"Because it happens to be my work, and I want 
to know." 

"Do you always talk shop, Mr. Trowbridge — 

first mine and then yours?" 
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"It doesn't seem anything like embroidery or 
knitting-work, does it?" he anxiously persisted. 

"Might one suggest that it sounds a little — ^what 
shall I say — heavy?'* 

"Brutal, eh? That's all right!'' He took a 
long breath of exaggerated relief, and she made a 
little movement as if to step past him. "No, not 
yet," he said. She looked up, to meet the intent, 
humorous, purposeful gaze she had encountered 
before; but now it had in it certain lights, before 
which her own glance fell. "Tell me first when I 
may come to see you?" 

"Sure, we do be goin' away come Thursday, Mr. 
Tro-owbridge," was the laughing but slightly un- 
steady reply. "That's to-morro'." 

"Yes, I know. But you remember my jack-in- 
the-box proclivities. Won't you let me come ?" 

"That depends — on which of me you would come 
to see," she lightly evaded, her color a little height- 
ened by the earnestness in his tone. "Choose." 

"The novelist is very brilliant," he told her, 
slowly, "and Molly is utterly bewitching, but of the 
trinity that is you, neither of these is the one that 
attracts me most. What would you say if I should 
ask you to show me — the * little white hin * ?" He was 
smiling, but he finished very softly indeed, and there 
was a palpitant pause. 

"She'll be at Bar Harbor next week," she 
breathed, in one laughing gasp, and fled. 



THE ULTIMATE MOMENT^ 

HALSTEAD had checked his trunk and was 
making his way toward the Forty-second Street 
entrance, where he was to meet Carter, when he 
caught sight of her. For an instant he paused, 
frowning, still gripped by the determination not to 
see her again, in which his long struggle had re- 
sulted. Then he remembered that it would be the 
last time, and gave himself five minutes for the 
conventional leave-taking which would be all that 
could be possible in such a place. 

"Will you stop long enough to say good-by?'* 
he asked, at her shoulder. 

If she caught her breath, he did not notice it for 
trying to control his own unsteady pulse. He 
gathered, however, a comfortless impression that her 
glance was entirely calm. 

"How did you hear that I was going?" Her 
voice sounded unnatural in her own ears, and she 
forced a more even tone. "I intended to *fold 
my tent like the Arab.'" 

"You!" he exclaimed. "You going away? 
Where?" 

^ The author acknowledges, with thanks, permission to repro- 
duce this story, which originafly appeared under another title in 
McClure*s Magazine, 
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"Just at present, to spend a day with my cousin 
at New Haven. Fm early for my train, I think. 
My watch stopped." 

It seemed to him all at once that she looked 
very tired. Her eyes were duller than their wont; 
about her mouth lay drooping lines; he missed the 
customary easy elasticity of her bearing and a 
certain buoyant quality in her voice. 

"Shall we sit down for a moment?" That she 
hesitated before accepting his suggestion disquieted 
him further. Hesitancy was not characteristic of 
her. 

"I beg pardon," Halstead was sensitive, "per- 
haps you are not alone.? Or Dewing is coming?" 

"No," she said. "See that funny little man with 
the broad shoulders and the short legs. He looks 
as if he had been forty years a football-player and 
had gradually been telescoped. By the way, what 
was the score Saturday?" 

Halstead replied briefly: "Tie. Six to six," the 
while he nursed a cumulative indignation that any 
man bearing, as Horace Dewing did, the immeasur- 
able distinction of being Betty Davenport's accepted 
lover could be so ungrateful and indifferent to the 
honors and privileges of his position that he could 
permit her to start on even so short a journey 
without his attendance, at least to the ticket gate. 

Following his thought, he asked: "Shall you be 
long at New Haven ?" 

"Only until to-morrow afternoon." 

"Oh, of course! You'll return for the Keenes* 
dinner to-morrow night!" 
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'*No." She did not soften the brevity of her reply. 

He turned to her in surprise, but her glance was 
toward the door. 

"See that nice old — ^why, it's Mr. and Mrs. 
Eldridge!" She arose as two smiling white-haired 
people came toward them, the man in clerical dress. 

"Have you seen Mrs. Bidwell?" asked Mrs. 
Eldridge. "We are to meet her at this train. She's 
coming to visit us." 

"No, I haven't seen her," replied Betty. 

"I hope she's not going to miss it! Ordinarily 
we could wait, but Mr. Eldridge has a wedding to- 
night, and we must get home. I wonder if she 
could find her way alone?" 

"If I see her, shall I tell her—" 

"Oh, if you please! Tell her, Betty, that we had 
to take this train, and we'll have a cab at the station 
to meet the next one. Thank you so much ! Come, 
James." 

"But Betty may not see Mrs. Bidwell," mildly 
protested the clergyman. "There will be other 
trains, and — " 

"I decline to take any risks," interrupted his wife, 
whose firm tone in no wise discounted the sweetness 
of her smile. "You must not be late at that wed- 
ding, James. Everybody would say I had managed 
so badly! Mrs. Bidwell will come along presently, 
I'm sure." 

"If I see her — " began Miss Davenport. 

"Yes, if you please! Good-by," and the gently 

protesting clergyman was borne away by his energetic 

spouse. 
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Betty laughed. "He'll not be late at the wed- 
ding/' she said, resuming her seat. 

"Who is he?" 

"Mr. Eldridge — Rector of 'The Three Angels' 
at New Rochelle. He used to be in Albany. He 
married — and buried — my parents, and christened 
me. 

"And I suppose he'll marry you." Halstead 
used the carefully commonplace tone with which 
a man masks his wounds. 

"I don't know." Her glance seemed to wander 
vaguely. "What is that megaphone man saying.? 
It must be time for my train." 

"Not quite, I think. I — please don't think me 
intrusive, but — is it to be soon?" Halstead knew 
that he was playing with fire, but he felt a savage 
pleasure in torturing himself with temptation to 
which both pride and honor forbade his yielding. 

"Soon? What?" 

"Your wedding." 

She met his glance with reserve. "I don't 
know," she said, coldly. 

"I beg your pardon. I asked because I am going 
away, and if it is to be soon — very soon — " 
You are going away? For long.?" 
I am going to Japan, for— forever, I hope." 
Striving to make his tone light, he still did not 
trust himself to look at her, for fear of what his eyes 
might tell of suffering. 

"When?" Only an almost imperceptible hard- 
ness in her tone indicated the tension under which 
she held herself. 
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Now — to-night. My train leaves at six-thirty- 
five, and I have just time to connect with the Em^ 
press of India at Vancouver. 

"Isn't this — very — ^sudden? 

As the cool voice slowly dropped the words, re- 
sentment stirred him. It seemed to him that she 
might at least feign regret; their friendship had ap- 
parently been pleasant to her. There grew in him 
a bitter desire to end it all quickly and to get away. 
Over the confusion of many voices sounded the 
drone of the man with the megaphone, while Hal- 
stead replied mechanically to her query. 

"Sudden? No, not particularly. I have been 
considering an excellent offer to go out there, and 
yesterday I cabled that I would take this steamer. 
I think your train is called. Shall we go?" 

The girl sat perfectly still. "To Japan," she said, 
"and for years!" Halstead winced, and arose 
with decision. 

"Your train." His# tone was formal. "I must not 
detain you." 

"Oh, I've decided to wait for Mrs. Bidwell," 
she replied, hurrying her words; "didn't I tell you? 
I'm in no haste, and she might not understand 
that they will expect her." 

Halstead almost groaned as he resumed his seat 
beside her, and in the silence that ensued between 
them he moodily bit his mustache, while around 
them moved the eddying crowds, and above the 
sound of many feet tapping the paved floor came 
still the monotonous announcement of departing 
trains. 
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Suddenly the girl stripped off a glove and laid 
a ringless left hand in her lap. Then, because it 
shook, she frowned and gripped the fingers around 
the magazine she held. 

"Then you won^t be at the Keenes' dinner, 
either." The light tone conveyed no hint of the 
trembling that had fallen upon her. "How fortu- 
nate for them that the number is merely diminished 
by two! Eleventh-hour invitations are so awk- 
ward, and poor relations are usually obvious ex- 
pedients." 

"You intend going on somewhere from New 
Haven, then?" Halstead's mind was busily seeking 
a means to end, decently, a situation that he felt 
to be increasingly difficult, and his question was 
perfunctory. 

"Yes, Fm going — home." For the first time 
her voice escaped control, and the last word was 
almost inaudible. 

"Home!" he echoed. Incredulously, he turned 
to look at her, but for once her eyelids were lowered, 
and she failed to meet his glance. Her left hand 
moved slightly, but its tentative suggestion was 
lost in his preoccupation. 

"Home!" he repeated. "You're going home — 
alone — like this?" 

"Oh, I didn't tell anybody. I was — tired, and 
— and I just ran away. I didn't want any one to 
come — here — ^with me." Her voice still wavered 
uncertainly, and she continued to look steadily at 
the gloveless hand gripping the magazine. 

A growing excitement burned in Halstead's eyes. 
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But Dewing!" he demanded. "Dewing knew?" 

Under the eager pursuit of his glance the feminine 
instinct of flight reasserted itself. She hid her left 
hand under its gloved fellow, and gathering all her 
forces in an effort to assume the calm frankness 
which, to women of her type, is an armor, forced 
herself to meet his glance with apparent simplicity, 
and to speak with deliberation, covering her retreat. 

**0h yes; Horace knew. He said he would come 
to the train, but I told him Fd rather not." 

Halstead fell back, biting his mustache, and his 
brain jeered at his impulsive heart. 

She altered her position, sitting more easily, her 
lighter tone suggesting that the relaxation was not 
alone physical. "And you?" she asked. "Why 
is there no one to see you off?" 

"There is," he replied. "Carter was to meet me 
here. He's probably waiting in the crowd over there 
by the door somewhere." 

"Then I mustn't detain you." She glanced at 
the clock, and again it seemed to him that she 
looked pitifully tired. "Your train goes at six- 
thirty-five? You have only half an hour." 

He arose unwillingly now, determined to seize the 
opportunity to end the strain, and yet reluctant 
finally to leave her presence. She arose, also, and, 
instinct giving way once more to the impulse born 
of parting, extended her bare left hand. "Good- 
by," she said. 

When he took the hand, the close, nervous clasp 
of it comforted him, even while it threatened his 
careful self-control. 
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"I wish you knew — " He checked the impulsive 
words and stood looking down at the hand he held, 
wondering how he should complete the sentence 
without betraying himself and leaving regret with her. 

As his glance fell for the first time on her fingers, 
she held her breath for an expectant instant; then 
the quick light died out of her face, leaving it paler 
than before. 

"I do know that Mr. Carter will never forgive 
me if I keep you longer. He must be growing im- 
patient." She moved her hand as if to liberate it, 
gently adding: "Good-by." 

"Good-by," he dully responded. "Fm going to 
Japan, and you'll marry — Betty! Where is your 
engagement ring?'* Snatching at the fingers that 
had almost slipped from his clasp, his breath caught 
in his throat, and his eyes blazed into hers the story 
of his heart. 

"It's gone. I gave it back to Horace," she whis- 
pered, when she could control her lips. 

"When?" 
Ihis mommg. 

"Why?" 

Against the encroachment of his tone, her last 
feeble struggle began in hysterical flippancy, and 
ended in capitulation. 

"Because his name commenced with D." Her 
laughter was palpably artificial. "* Change the 
name and not the letter,* you know — ah, please let 
go my hand!" 

He released it instantly, but his eyes compelled 

her gaze as he bent toward her. 
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"I love you! I love you!" he whispered. 

"Oh, don't!" She shrank slightly, and covered 
her flushing cheek with her hand. "Please — not 
here!" 

Obediently drawing a little away from her, his 
quick glance found in the careless, hurrying crowd 
no impediment to the course of his long-restrained 
wooing, but he touched her arm, and they stepped 
aside a few paces, out of the thickest current. 

"Betty," he asked, very gently, "do you love me?" 

Her lips quivered. "Oh, why do you ask me 
here?" she cried. "You know — ^you must have 
known — and I couldnH marry Horace after I 
realized — " A sob choked her, and he waited while 
she fought for self-control. When he spoke again, 
his voice was grave and quiet. 

"I never even dreamed it, dear. If I had, do you 
think I would have run away from you?" 

A faint smile crept into her eyes. "Were you 
running away? So was I. I was afraid.*' 

"Of me?" gravely. 

"Of — ^life, I think. It seemed so big, all at once — 
and so tragic!" 

"But you knew that I — " 

"Oh,^no! Sometimes I wondered if you did — a 
little; but not often. I only knew that I was afraid. 
Now — " Sudden realization widened her eyes, and 
her tone grew sharper. "Dwight, must you go to 
Japan — now?" 

For a moment he pulled at his mustache, while 
she stood anxiously watching the sterner lines ap- 
pear in his face, half unconsciously noting the streaks 
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of gray over his temples, and about his eyes the 
traces of sleepless nights. From a neighboring 
bench an elderly woman yielded them, with tender 
reminiscence, the tribute that all the world pays a 
lover. A party of travelers, laden with bags, golf- 
clubs, umbrellas, and rugs, jostled them in passing, 
and the voice of the train-caller came again mono- 
tonously through the long room. 

"Fm afraid I must, dear," at last said Halstead. 
"You see, it's rather important to the man at the 
other end. Certain serious business interests de- 
pended upon my decision. I have accepted, and 
now if I fail him — '' 

"But the next steamer!'' she begged. "Look, 
we have only twenty minutes!" 

He frowned, pulling still at his mustache; and she 
pressed pleading fingers for a moment on his arm, 
removing them at once. 

A vigorous, clean-featured man of thirty-five, or 
thereabout, approached them, smiling. 

"Well!" he exclaimed. "You two look as if you 
were deciding the destiny of the universe. Give 
it up, Halstead! You've only twenty minutes left." 

" Hello, Carter!" Halstead mechanically extended 
his hand. "Thought you weren't coming." 

Carter cast a whimsical glance at him, responding 
dryly: "Oh, did you? I've been holding up a door- 
post at our trysting-place over there for exactly 
twenty-five minutes! Miss Davenport," sadly 
shaking his head, "this chap isn't right! Doesn't 
this sudden whim of his to rush ofF to the other side 
of ever)rwhere impress you as being decidedly crazy?" 
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"Fve been trying to persuade him to stay over 
one steamer for — treatment/' said Betty. She en- 
deavored to respond to his mood of raillery, but 
as she turned to Halstead her eyes grew wistful 
again. "Will you?" 

** Betty, I can't! I must go, and I can't even be 
sure that I can come back for you for a long time. 
Perhaps — ^would you be willing to come out to me 
— ^by and by ?" 

After looking into his face a moment, she turned 
her troubled glance toward the mystified Carter. 
Thus recalled to a realization of his friend's presence, 
Halstead continued: "See here. Carter, it was no 
end good of you to come to see me oflF, but the truth 
is — " Betty was looking toward the door, but as 
he paused, she flushed and nodded slightly, "the 
truth is, Joe, Miss Davenport has just promised to 
marry me, and — and so — ^you see — " He paused, 
frowning expectantly. 

"To marry — Jove^ gasped Carter. "Why! — 
why!" It was obviously impossible to ask what 
had become of Dewing. 

"You see, I was going away," hurriedly broke in 
Miss Davenport, her head very high and her cheeks 
very pink; "I was — I am — agoing home to-morrow — 
to my aunt's in Albany, you know. I — it was im- 
possible for me to remain here any longer—" 

"Oh I" comprehensively ejaculated Carter. 

"And — and we just happened to meet here. I'm 
going to New Haven to-night, and — and he said he 
was going to Japan, and — and — " 

"To be sure! Certainly!" Carter interrupted 
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her breathless utterance with soothing conviction. 
*' Nothing could be more natural! And you're 
simply the luckiest mortals in the world that you 
found it out in time. Fve seen it all along! Oh, 
Fm a regular old woman for match-making, and 
any one can see with half an eye that you two were 
just born for each other. Now, Fm oflF. Bless 
you, my children!** He gave a hearty hand to 
each. *'It's mighty tough, your having to part 
like this, now, isn*t it? Why don*t you go along?" 
he inquired of Betty. 

"Nobody axed me to,'* she laughed, winking the 
tears oflF her lashes. 

"Betty!" Halstead seized her arm. "You would- 
n't! Would you?" 

"Blessed man, how could I — in fifteen minutes? 
If you'd give me half an hour, now — I" in a gallant 
attempt to be merry. 

Halstead bit his lip. "Joe, is there any way of 
getting to a preacher and back here in a quarter of 
an hour?" 

"Not that I know of, but you might bringMahomet 
to the mountain. I saw Mr. Eldridge a minute ago." 

"Not my Mr. Eldridge!" cried Betty. "Oh, 
no! They took tlie five-fifty." 

"Then it's their ghosts! I saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Eldridge and some other woman come out of the 
tea-room not five minutes ago. They're probably 
out there now, waiting for their gate to open." 

"If I only had a license!" groaned Halstead. 

"Don't need one in New York State," alertly 
responded Carter, "Shall I run?^ 
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Betty, Betty, will you go?*' 
Why — ^why — ^if — oh, Mr. Eldridge christened 
me!" she finished impotently, feeling the breath of 
Fate upon her. 

"Run, Joe!" cried Halstead; but Carter was off 
before the words were formed. 

** Betty — oh, my love, will you marry me here — 
now — and go with me?" Regardless of the throngs 
about them, he took her hands and bent his head 
to read her face. 

**Why — I — how can I? How can you? Oh — 
it isn't possible!" The brave voice shook pitifully. 
"Oh, Dwight, suppose he shouldn't find them!" 

"You darling^ he breathed. 

After that they stood, tense and motionless, 
watching the doors that lead to the tracks. Present- 
ly appeared the rotund figure and placid face of Mr. 
Eldridge, followed in rapid succession by his wife, 
Mrs. Bidwell, and Carter. Mrs. Eldridge reached 
them first. 

"James insisted upon waiting for Mrs. Bidwell, 
and we missed four trains," she exclaimed. "My 
dear child, have you thought?'' 

Miss Davenport hid her face in the older woman's 
shoulder, whispering: "Idon't have to think; Iknow." 

"Betty," softly and tenderly, "do you love him? 
Are you very sure?" 

The girl lifted her head, flushing proudly. "Mrs. 
Eldridge, this is Dwight," was her conclusive reply. 

The clergyman's wife turned from her scrutiny of 

Halstead's face as her husband joined them, panting 

a little from his rapid walk. 
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"It's all quite as it should be, James," she an- 
nounced. "The dear child is exactly like her 
mother." 

"Bless my soul! Bless my soul!" gasped the old 
man. "How you young people do rush things! 
My dear Betty," in a low tone, as he drew her apart 
from the others, "isn't this very sudden? What 
about Horace Dewing?" 

A shadow fell athwart her face. "I am very sorry 
about Horace, but — he understands. I told him 
— the truth." 

"You told him—" 

"I had to be honest, hadn't I, Mr. Eldridge? 
He was very good about it." Quick tears wet her 
lashes, but she blinked them oflF again. "And I 
was going away — I really was! But I met Dwight 
here, and — oh, Mr. Eldridge, he's going to Japan." 

"Yes, yes; young Carter told me. My dear 
child—" 

"James," interrupted Mrs. Eldridge, "if you don't 
make haste with this wedding, you'll miss the other 
one entirely. Come over this way." 

They followed her to a comparatively quiet spot 
near the west end, and there, while the locomotives 
without rumbled a mighty triumphal psean, the 
simple old words of the marriage service trans- 
formed, for that little company, the resounding 
vault of the railway station into the lofty spaces of a 
cathedral, and the multitudinous voice of the hurry- 
ing throng became to them a hymning choir, chant- 
ing unceasingly of the love that is brave to meet 

life and strong to endure. 
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**God bless you, my dear/' Mrs. Eldridge wiped 
her eyes, kissed Betty, and promptly embraced the 
commonplace that crowds ever upon the heels of 
romance. "What about your things? Shall I send 
your trunk after you?" 

"Why — it's here — somewhere. I was going home, 
you know." In Betty's eyes shone ineffable light, 
and she seemed to speak from a great distance. 

Mrs. Eldridge took Betty's purse from her un- 
resisting hands and extracted from it the transfer 
company's receipt. 

"James, take this and find that trunk quickly." 
Her husband hurried away. "Mr. Halstead, have 
you a ticket for your wife?" 

"No, not yet. You see, I — " 

The clergyman's wife took instant possession of 
the roll of bills which Halstead drew from his 
pocket and thrust a part of them into Carter's 
hands, concluding her directions. 

"Mr. Carter, we have only five minutes. There 
is not time to get a through ticket. Get one to 
Montreal, find Mr. Eldridge, check that trunk, 
and meet us at the gate in five minutes." Carter 
dashed through the crowd. "Mr. Halstead, at 
Montreal you can get the rest of your transporta- 
tion. Give me your Pullman check. I'll try to get 
you a drawing-room. All you have to do is to go 
to the gate and wait." The last words were called 
over her shoulder as she propelled Mrs. Bidwell 
through the crowd toward the Pullman office. 

Halstead turned to his wife in silence. She put 

her hand in his, and for a moment they stood look- 
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ing at each other in the radiance of this new trans- 
figuration. Then, silently still, he drew her hand 
within the curve of his arm, and together they 
walked through the crowded ways of the long wait- 
ing-room, and out through its portals, into Life, 



WAINWRIGHT AND THE 
LITTLE GODS 

IT was shortly after noon, and Wainwright, going 
down-town to luncheon, was about to take a 
train at the Astor Place station of the Subway 
when he saw a lady coming toward him, gaily 
smiling and holding out her hand. Her manner was 
a charming compound of delicacy, vivacity, and the 
poise which is the result only of social experience; 
and he wondered, even then, that he had met her 
and forgotten the circumstance. However, he was 
sure that he should remember in a moment who she 
was. 

"How do you do?" she cried, as he took her hand. 
"Who knew that you were in New York?" 

"I arrived only last week," he replied, "and Fm 
staying out of town for the present. Are you 
taking this train?" 

"No; I had just left it when I caught sight of you, 
and — Oh I perhaps it was important that you 
should take it!" 

The gates had closed noisily. 

"No, Fm in no haste." 

"Really! Then — have you time to walk home 
with me? It isn't far — ^Washington Square, you 
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know — and we can chat as we go — about London," 
she added, with a fleeting upward glance. 

"By all means." Still finding no clue to her 
identity, Wainwright*s perplexity increased as they 
climbed to the street and turned briskly west. 

"But first," she lightly continued, "I think Fd 
better explain why you are so suddenly forced into 
a modem travesty of a medieval situation." 

"Oh — am L?" he asked, rather blankly. 

"You are. You have succored, single-handed, a 
maiden in distress, and you are now bearing her 
away in safety to her father's castle." 

"Banners waving, plumes floating from my 
helmet, and shanks' mare gaily caracoling beneath 
me," he suggested. 

"Precisely. Tm glad you have a sense of en- 
vironment. You see — It's a little difficult to 
explain, but — " 

"Then why bother.?" 

"I prefer to." A tinge of hauteur darkened her 
tone, and as quickly disappeared. "But it's the sort 
of thing that only happens, in our day and genera- 
tion, between paper covers — ^yellow ones at that, 
Fm afraid. Did you notice, as we left the Subway, 
a middle-aged man with burning dark eyes, who 
stared — unpleasantly ?" 

"Come to think of it, I did encounter a malev- 
olent glance — " 

"But you didn't realize that you had just un- 
horsed him and left him prostrate on the field? 
You do those things so easily!" she mocked, laughing. 

"Who is he?" 
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**He's an anachronism. He*s an old and trusted 
retainer of my father* s — his bookkeeper, to be 



exact — who is suffering from a mild type of de- 
mentia, resulting from overwork and disordered 



nerves/* 



"He is a bit out of place in helmet and cuirass." 

"Isn't he? But that's the form his vagary takes. 
He will be a knight, and he — he — *' 

"Sues for your favor,'' quietly supplied Wain- 
wright. "I think I understand." 

"Now, if you remember anything at all about 
my father," her glance was full of humor, "you 
know that he has a truly medieval inability to un- 
derstand nervous phenomena of that character, and 
an equally medieval practice of inflicting summary 
chastisement, so far as he can, on those who offend 
him." He nodded, vainly trying to recall such a 
person among his acquaintances. "Consequently, 
it has seemed desirable that he should not be told 
of this man's eccentricity." 

"Truly the quality of mercy gets no straining at 
your hands. It falls on the — " 

"Ah, now you come to the melodrama! And 
don't you remember that in every properly con- 
structed thriller there is a dependent family to be 
spared ? In this case it takes the form of a widowed 
sister and four small children, whom he supports 
and is angelically good to." 

"But if he persistently annoys you — " 

"He doesn't — at least, not much. I generally 

manage to keep out of his way. Besides, he has 

never been in the least aggressive before," 
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"You should have him taken in charge. Some 
day he'll—" 

"No, he won't. He can't. We're going away 
for several months. I suppose that's why he was so 
desperate to-day. And it isn't as if he were vicious, 
or really insane. It's just a sort of obsession that 
will wear away as he grows stronger. But I was 
frightened when I got ofF that train, for I knew he 
was following me, and I didn't want to call a police- 
man. And then I saw you, and I knew at once 
that — I mean, I recognized you at once; or almost 
at once. I was a little in doubt, because I didn't 
know you were on this side until I saw your English 
clothes. There! I've bored you with this long 
story because I wanted you to understand why you 
were suddenly metamorphosed into a hero of melo- 
drama." A little wave of her hand dismissed an 
unpleasant subject. "Now tell me all about Lon- 
don. You've been over a long time, haven't you?" 

"Four years," said he. "How late is your in- 
formation ?" 

"My last news came in a letter from Isabel 
Danby," he wondered why she looked so mis- 
chievous, "but, of course, it was all about the most 
wonderful baby in the world." 

"Ah!" Here at last was a glimmer of light. 
"Then perhaps you know what they're going to 
name him.? They hadn't decided when I sailed." 

"Why, do you know — " Her eyes rounded in 
astonishment, but she caught her quick words mid- 
way, demurely concluding: "I mean, dorCt you 

know? They call him Richard, after — My land!" 
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They were crossing University Place, and her tone 
suggested calamity. 

"What^s the matter?" 

Before she had time to reply they were joined by 
an elderly man whose inflexibility of appearance 
and manner left little doubt in Wainwright's mind 
that they had met the father whom she had earlier 
described. 

"Ah, Frances," said the newcomer, "I have been 
at the house to see you. Aren^t you rather late 
in returning?" His glance just touched her com- 
panion. 

"I was detained, and on my way back I niet — '* 
For an instant Wainwright held her glance, and he 
fancied that she seemed disconcerted, but she con- 
cluded, apparently with perfect composure ; "Father, 
you remember Mr. — Harris?" Then, slowly, she 
flushed crimson. 

"Harris? I do not remember having met you, 
sir." 

Wainwright was about to correct the erfor when 
she lightly responded: 

"Oh, don*t you? Well, it*s possible that youVe 
never met, after all. London is rather devious. 
At any rate, he*s a friend of the Danbys. What 
brings you up-town at this hour?" 

While her father explained that he was to meet 
some business acquaintances at luncheon in the 
neighborhood, Wainwright rapidly decided that his 
wisest course lay in immediate departure. She 
had evidently mistaken him for some one else, but 
to correct her error and proclaim his own identity in 
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that crisis, he reflected, would profit him little and 
would embarrass her. Her father would unques- 
tionably fail to understand a mistake of that nature, 
and she would find it difficult to make the full ex- 
planation he would demand without disclosing the 
situation she had been at such pains to conceal. 

"Oh, must you go?" As she gave him her hand 
he felt a comforting assurance that the warmth of her 
tone was meant for the present rather than for the 
previous Harris, whoever he might be. "Fm sorry 
that we're going away so soon, for we shall probably 
not see you again. However, our next meeting may 
be as unexpected as this one was this morning. 
Who knows?" 

"At any rate, I hope it may be soon." 

Inwardly resolved that it should be soon, if human 
ingenuity and Isabel Danby could bring it about, 
Wainwright went his way, and in the course of time 
betook himself, rather earlier than usual, to the 
suburb where resided his friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Howard, whose guest he was. 

As he entered the door he heard Mrs. Howard's 
distressed voice at the telephone in the upper hall. 

"But I tell you I must have some one! I have a 

dinner on. ... I say I am giving a dinner to-night. 

. . . No, not a large dinner, but a very important one. 

. . . What? . . . No, no! She won't do at all! I have 

no time to instruct anybody! I must have a 

thoroughly trained, competent waitress imme" 

diately. . . . What? . . . Can't you send me any one? 

. . . Oh de-ear^ She ended with an unmistakable 

sob. 
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Wainwright mounted the steps three at a time, 
to find his hostess in a disconsolate, weeping heap 
at the top. 

"What^s the matter, Lady Bob?" 

"Matter? Everything's the matter! The fish is 
too large, and the birds are too small! The may- 
onnaise curdled — ^we had to make it all over! — and 
the rolls haven't come yet! The florist sent the 
wrong flowers; the water has been turned off* nearly 
all day; I've been to the city once and down-town 
three times; and now — at this hour! — lima has lost 
her temper and departed, just because I told her 
that she really must not wear her hair to-night in 
the outlandish fashion she has been afi^ecting lately! 
Oh, Clif, she's goner 

Gone ! Not your waitress !" 
Yes, my waitress! Guests coming in two hours, 
and nobody to serve! I've telephoned and tele- 
phoned, and there isn't a trained waitress to be had. 
Bob was so anxious that everything should be just 
right to-night, and I've tried so hard, and — oh, 
what am I going to do!" Again tears seemed im- 
minent. 

"Hold hard, there! Let's think. You can't 
borrow a maid in the neighborhood ?" 

"No. I tried that first. Mrs. Chalmers has 
guests herself, and Mrs. Ford's girl has gone to the 
city. It's her day off*. And there are no others 
that I'd trust." 

"You've tried all the intelligence offices?" 

Every one." 

Well, why not get along without a waitress? 
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We can pass things ourselves, in good old country- 
fashion/* 

"You don*t know Beverly Brown!** 

"Who*s he, that he shouldn*t pass the butter?** 

"He*s — Beverly Brown, and he*d rather break all 
ten of the commandments into small smithereens 
than bend one of his pet conventions. He never 
makes any allowance for other people*s emergencies, 
and is incapable of understanding that any one 
can differ from him on a social question and still be 
within the pale. His hobby is genealogy and his 
fetish is family. And he never passed the butter 
in his life!** 

"Hm! His horizon must be — limited!** 

"It is; though he*s clever, in a way. He s taken 
a fancy to Rob, and I haven*t shocked him out of it 
— ^yet. You know, he*s interested in the new com- 
pany — in fact, he*s a very important director — and 
Rob wants to convert him to his policy before he 
goes away. He*s going to Cuba, or South America, 
or somewhere, next week. So we planned this 
dinner — and it*s Rob*s last chance. Mr. Brown is 
most easily approached by way of his palate — and 
you know yourself we have a good cook.*' 

"I do that!** 

"The funny thing about her is that she belongs 

here, in this little town. But everything has gone 

wrong all day, and now that wretched lima! He'll 

be irritated and argumentative, and he*ll disagree 

with every single thing Rob says and convince 

himself irrevocably that Rob*s policy is all wrong, 

and then he*ll oppose it forevermore! You see? 
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It looks trivial, but it isn't. It*s the wreck of a man's 
hopes!" 

"No, it isn't! Not yet! There must be a way- 
out of this; and we'll find it, or perish in the — I II 
tell you. Lady Bob! Easy! Til buttle for you!" 

"You!" 

"Sure thing! Fm a bully butler!" 

"Clifford Wainwright! You never in your life — " 

"Yes, I have, too! I buttled once in a play — 
* Thank Goodness the Table is Spread' was the name 
of it — and they all said — " 

"Oh, Clif, don't joke!" 

"I'm not joking, Lady Bob. I was never more 
serious in my life. Honestly! Even if I am a 
bachelor, I have some pretty definite ideas about 
table service, and I'm sure I could pull it off all 
right." 

"Of course you could 'pull it off'! It isn't that! 
But it's so absurd! Besides, I need you to talk to 
the daughter." 

"What daughter?" 

"Miss Brown." 

"Thanks," dryly. "If she's a chip of the old 
block, I'd rather buttle." 

"She isn't. She's the one thing in Beverly 
Brown's life that he hasn't been able to order. 
She's so independent that, if she were anybody 
else's daughter, he wouldn't let his associate with 
her. As it is, he comes as near adoring her as a man 
of his sort can." 

"So! Well, I've rather outgrown my youthful 

fancy for pert young girls." 
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"She isn*t pert! And she is young, but not in 
that sense. She's been out several seasons. I 
don't know a more attractive girl than Frances 
Brown." 

"Frances!" He bent a sharp glance upon her. 
"Is her name Frances?" 

"Yes. Why not?" 

"True," carelessly; "why not? It's a common 
enough name. And it might as well be Hecuba, as 
far as I am concerned. It's me to the butler's 
pantry. This seems to be my day for adventures." 

"Why? What else has happened?" 

"Ah," darkly, "^I could a tale unfold'— but I 
won't! Not while your mind is divided by an un- 
served dinner! I shall first win your undying 
gratitude by saving your feast from — " 

" But you'll break up my party ! My table won't 
balance!" 

"Who else is coming?" 

"Miss Sewell. Just six of us." 

"Should I remember Miss Sewell?" 

"No; you've not met her." 

"Good ! Isn't there some unattached male pusson 
whom you can hale in on short notice to take my 
seat?" 

"Yes, there's Edgar Trumbull — ^but he can't talk." 

"Can he buttle?" 

"Mercy, no!" 

"Well, as Mr. James says, 'There you are.' Be- 
tween the Scylla of an unbuttled dinner and the 
Charybdis of Mr. What's-his-name's conversational 
disabilities, which do you choose?" 
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Oh,^ she miserably conceded, ''I must have some- 
body to serve dinner!'* 

''Kismet! I buttle. Lucky thing that visitor 
and vassal wear practically the same hvery in this 
country!'* 

"Of course you know that Rob will be furious." 

**If he were the Uttle tin god that you try to 
make him out, that mi^t be serious; but since 
really he*s a mere man, he can*t help himself, 
can he?** 

"He*ll be sure to forget and call you Clif. By 
the way, I suppose you'd rather not be spoken to 
as Wainwri^t?'* 

"No. Call me — ** He hesitated for a moment, 
ruminating, and then, whimsicaUy smiling, he said, 
"Call me— Harris." 

As his wife had prophesied, Howard rebelled 
vigorously against the plan when he reached home, 
but to no purpose. It was too late to change the 
arrangement, and he had barely time to scramble 
into evening clothes before the guests arrived. 

When Mrs. Howard, giving the last touches to 
the table, called, "There they come, Cliff* Wain- 
wright lazily pulled himself up from the easy-chair 
in which he had been lounging and glanced toward 
the gate. 

"The devil!" said he, then, tensely. 

"What? What did you say, Clif ?'* 

"Nothing!" he replied, curtly, and went into the 
hall, bitterly convinced that the reckless little gods 
were playing at dice with his destiny, as, in his 
self-imposed character of butler, self-dubbed Harris, 
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he gravely opened the door for Mr. and Miss Brown, 
who passed him without a glance. 

Nor did they notice him when he announced 
dinner and stood stiffly beside the door as the little 
party entered the dining-room; but the moment 
came, during a lull in the conversation, when 
Frances Brown lifted her careless glance to his face. 
He saw the first amazement give way to incredulity 
and consternation in her eyes before he discreetly 
turned away his own. When he looked at her again, 
she was talking animatedly to the laconic Trumbull, 
her head held high, and a slow, deep flush had crept 
upward to her hair. 

Presently the lightly drifting chat touched London 
and Americans living there, and Mr. Brown turned 
to his daughter, asking: 

^'By the way, Frances, who is the Mr. Harris 
with whom I met you this morning.?" 

"Oh, he*s just a man who — knows the Danbys," 
she indifferently replied. 'There^s no reason why 
you should remember him. I don't know why I 
did.'* 

"I thought him fine-looking.'* 

"Oh, did you? I used to think him clever," 
her emphasis of the past participle was as unmis- 
takable as it was delicate, "but, physically, he 
belongs to a type rather too frequently met to be 
distinguished." 

At that moment, for the first time, her father got 
his eye on the butler and put up his glasses to assure 
himself that his sight had not tricked him. 

"Y-yes," he dryly acquiesced, looking searchingly 
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at his inattentive daughter; "the type is, as you say, 
somewhat — common/ ' 

The dinner proceeded smoothly, enlivened by 
quips and soft laughter. The misadventures, so 
far as Mrs. Howard was concerned, had exhausted 
themselves with the departure of the recreant maid, 
and the spirits of the hostess brightened as course 
succeeded perfect course, Mr. Brown's affability 
waxing with each. 

Wainwright, however, slipping silently around 
the table, alert and competent, knew that not a 
movement of his escaped the observant elderly 
guest; and he read alike the indignation of the 
woman who saw herself hoodwinked by a friend's 
servant, and the grim purpose of the man who be- 
lieved both his daughter and his host to be the vic- 
tims of an unprincipled impostor. While he deftly 
replaced plates and refilled glasses his mind was busy 
seeking a solvent for the situation which should 
neither disclose the Howards' makeshift nor betray 
Frances Brown's confidence. 

Coffee was served on the veranda, in the further- 
ance of a deep scheme to engage Trumbull in chat 
with the women, leaving the host free to devote him- 
self to Mr. Brown. Presently, when the two had fin- 
ished both their cigars and their business chat,Howard, 
successful and elate, turned to the others, suggesting : 

"Wouldn't you like to go down to the end of the 
garden to see a little kiosk sort of thing that we've 
been building? The lanterns aren't in yet, so it 
may be a bit dark, but it's our latest toy, and we 
like to play with it." 
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Accordingly, they all sauntered ofF down the 
scented paths, the young moon faintly lighting their 
way. This was the cue for "Harris," waiting in 
the hall, to follow with a tray of cool beverages. 

A few moments later, therefore, when a dark 
figure paused at the entrance to the little summer- 
house, the Howards remained serenely quiescent, 
until Wainwright^s deep voice dropped like a bomb 
into their complacency. 

"Good evening,*' said he. "May I come in?" 

At the sound Frances Brown turned sharply 
toward him, peering vainly through the dusk in an 
effort so see his face; Mrs. Howard caught her 
breath; and her husband sprang to his feet, ex- 
claiming: 

"What the— Who is that?" 

"It's I, Bob. Did I startle you?" The voice was 
reassuring in its steadiness. 

"Oh, hello, CHf !" faltered Howard, scrambling for 
his lost composure. "I thought it was Harris. 
I — I was looking for him." 

"He'll be along in a minute, I fancy. He said 
you were down here, so I came on ahead. I hope 
I'm not—" 

"No, no! Come in! Delighted to see you!" pro- 
tested his bewildered friend, and introductions fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Brown turned from shaking hands with the 
new-comer to ask: 

"Mr. Howard, did I understand you to speak of 

your man just now as Harris?" 

"Maris," quietly inserted Wainwright. 
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"Yes, yes, Maris," repeated Robert, blindly. 
"His name is Maris. Have a cigarette?" 

To his consternation, Wainwright not only ac- 
cepted, but immediately struck a match and held 
it a moment between curved hands, nursing its 
flame, his face standing sharply out from the dark 
in the reflected glow. Frances Brown leaned for- 
ward, gripping her chair with both hands, and her 
father all but permitted his own blazing match to 
scorch his fingers while he sternly challenged Wain- 
wright*s steady, indifferent glance. An instant later 
the burnt matches had been tossed aside and the 
keen faces had merged again into the dusk. 

"Ah!" said Mr. Brown, deliberately. "His name 
is Maris. And — pardon my inquisitiveness, but I 
have a reason for asking — have you had him long?" 

"N-no, not very long. He came to us quite re- 
cently—from England." 

" From England ! Ah ! You — ^were satisfied with 
his references?" 

"Perfectly. Why?" Howard desperately decided 
to try aggression. 

"He resembles — strikingly resembles a man repre- 
senting himself to be a gentleman and calling himself 
Harris, who — ^whom I have recently met." 

"Perhaps he is a gentleman in disguise," calmly 
suggested Wainwright. "Bob, you may be shelter- 
ing an angel unawares." 

"A gentleman never needs a disguise," significantly 
replied the older man. 

"Isn't that a little sweeping?" inquired Miss 
Sewell. "It's not impossible, I suppose, for a man 
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of quite unassailable social position to find himself 
suddenly without money in a foreign country, and — '* 

"It is improbable that he would seek employment 
as a household servant in any emergency/' said 
Beverly Brown, "and quite impossible that, occupy- 
ing such a position, he would permit himself to 
accompany, publicly, a lady whom he had formerly 
known." 

"Oh — probably!" she conceded. "But can't you 
imagine circumstances — for fun — to prove he could 
to win a wager? Why, there are a dozen reasons 
why a man might temporarily assume a disguise." 

"My imagination does not soar so far," was the 
dry response. "To my mind there can be no pos- 
sible excuse, much less a reason, for a man's making 
a mountebank of himself. I speak, of course, of a 
man of our world — a man of breeding, of position, 
with traditions to sustain — in short, a gentleman. 
When he becomes a mountebank he ceases, in the 
finer sense, to be a gentleman. Do you agree with 
me, Mr. — ^Wainwright?" There was just enough 
hesitation before the name to give it emphasis. 

" I should rather say," unconcernedly returned the 
suspect, "that, being a gentleman, it is quite impos- 
sible for him to be a mountebank." 

"Ah! Well, it comes to the same thing in the 
end. It would be an impossible thing, I repeat, for 
a gentleman to do. Of course there is a type of man 
who changes his alias — and his social position — ^with 
the need of the hour." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Howard, fancying he caught the 
drift. "Well, that's not my man. He's all right. 
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I know all about him. In fact/' with a flash of in- 
spiration, "he has lived in the family of friends of 
mine for years." 

"Really! Doubtless you are right, then, but the 
likeness is striking — I might almost say startling." 

"After all, isn*t it strange that there are not more 
physical duplicates in the world," said Wainwright, 
casually, "considering that we are all built on the 
same general plan?" 

"I dare say. But, then, there^s the similarity 
of the name. It's a little queer." 

"As to that," again Wainwright caught the ball, 
"would any of us accept without doubt, if we saw 
them in print about somebody else, any of the queer 
— not to say fantastically incredible — things that 
have happened to all of us ? We talk of chance and 
coincidence, but I have a notion that most of these 
things are the workings of the destiny that shapes 
our ends." 

"Rough!" quietly suggested Frances Brown, who 
had overheard only the latter part of the dis- 
cussion. 

"Oh, Fm no thoroughgoing fatalist," said he. 
"Destiny is rather Hkely to drop the job after she 
has indicated our lines, I fancy, and leave the 
polishing to us." 

"Also leaving us to the unpractised hacking of 
any chance passer-by," she retorted. 

"Apropos of destiny," said Howard, "who's go- 
ing to get swatted next in this rage of reform that 
possesses us?" 

"Isn't i^ disheartening?" sighed Miss Sewell. 
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"Everything we were brought up to believe has been 
disproved, and now everybody we pinned our 
expiring faith to is being exposed. What are we 
coming to?" 

"An ancestor of mine," Wainwright replied, 
"once said that the public morality is like the tide — 
ever ebbing and flowing; but the public conscience 
is like the sea, mighty and undefilable, purifying 
even itself." 

Mr. Brown turned sharply toward him. "Judge 
Peyton Wainwright said that." 

"Exactly. He was my great-grandfather." 

"Really! A notable man in his day. An an- 
cestor to be proud of, sir." 

"I think so," was the quiet reply. 

"I know several of the Wainwright family," Mr. 
Brown continued. "It's odd that I never met you 
before." 

"Not particularly. Fve lived abroad for several 
years." 

"You must be of the Rhode Island branch." 

"I am. Endicott Wainwright was my father." 

"Really!" said Mr. Brown, thoughtfully. 

A man came down the path carrying a tray full 
of tinkling glasses. There was nothing in his size 
or general outline to suggest that he was other than 
the butler who had served earlier in the evening, 
and it was too dark to see his face. Wainwright 
arose and strolled over to where his hostess sat 
breathless. 

"What on earth!" she whispered. "Who is he?" 

"Give it up! I believe he's the cook's cousin's 
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son-in-law — that woman of yours is a jewel. Lady 
Bob! — and the clothes belong to Jerry Stranahan, 
if you know who he is. I don't, but he's a friend 
and a brother," he chuckled. 

"How did you manage it?'* 

"By counsel with the cook-lady, and by tele- 
phoning, and by — ^well, it was a bit expensive, per- 
haps — but it's worth it!" 

"You poor boy! But," doubtfully, "of course 
it's all right out here in the dark, but when we go 
back to the house — " 

"That '11 be all right too. Just you trust me. 
Lady Bob. There's more in this than meets the 
eye, but you sha'n't suffer." He turned away and 
dropped into a chair beside Frances Brown. "Are 
you going to forgive me?" he asked. 

"Why should L?" coldly. 

"At first I thought I had met you somewhere and 
forgotten it — though I might have known I never 
should have done that! — and at the last, when I 
understood, it seemed better, all things considered, 
to leave well enough alone until I could get Isabel 
Danby to set me straight with you." 

"It's to be regretted that later counsels prevailed." 

" But how was I to know that you were yow, and 
were coming here to-night? And — I'm sure Mrs. 
Howard wouldn't mind your knowing that there was 
a domestic cataclysm at the last moment — " 

"Evidently you were born to heroic deeds, as 
the sparks fly upward," she murmured, ironically. 
"What a pity that valor is separable from its bet- 
ter part!" 
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"Discretion is not alone in a chance external re- 
semblance to other — unrelated qualities," he dar- 
ingly retorted. "Is it possible that what seems to 
you — ^what, for example, does it seem to you?" 

"Assurance," said she, promptly. 

"That what seems to you assurance," he im- 
perturbably continued, "is really discretion, un- 
recognized and misinterpreted?" 

"Humph!" She turned an impatient, scornful 
shoulder to him, and a short silence ensued between 
them. Finding, however, that he made no further 
attempt to exonerate himself, she presently re- 
sumed: "Is it permitted to inquire what deep 
purpose is served by this — discreet — piling of Ossa 
on Pelion?" 

"At least, you are convinced that you were not 
imposed upon by a cheeky servant." 

"You discredit my intelligence," she reminded 
him, whereat he laughed a little. 

"And it seemed desirable all around that your 
father should abandon his theory that your English 
friend and Howard's butler were one and the same 
— and that one a crook." 

"And now you underestimate my father's te- 
nacity." 

At that moment, as the serving-man was about 
to retire, they heard Mr. Brown say: 

"By the way, Mr. Howard, will you ask your 
man whether my cab has come?" 

"No, sorr," replied a strident tenor voice. " Anny- 

way, not whin I lift the house it hadn't." 

"Good Lord!" muttered Wainwright. 
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^'Let me know ifdien it comes/' 

"Yi«, sort." 

'"That's an odd accent to come out of England," 
quietly observed Mr. Brown. 
You see?" breathed the girl. 
Oh, did you understand me to say that he was 
an Englishman?" recklessly temporized Howard, 
inwardly execrating Wainwright as the moving 
cause of the whole absurd, humiliating situation. 
**I said that Maris came to us directly from Eng- 
land, but surely that brogue speaks for itself!" 

"Did he say — Harris?** gasped Frances. "Surely 
you didn't—" 

"Yes, but I did," he confessed. "We changed 
it to Maris, though, for your father's benefit. By 
the way, I suppose it's none of my business, but — 
who is Harris?" 

For a moment she hesitated. Then, with a short 
laugh, she said: "Well, you don't deserve it, but — ^it 
isn't quite fair to make you bear it all. So, since 
you've asked — ' I don't believe there's no sich a per- 
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Sairy Gamp!" he ejaculated. 

"Oh, please understand! I was in such straits! 

And I was sure you were — ^what you are — ^and it 

seemed so much simpler — then — just to take it for 

granted that — oh, don*t you see?" At the moment 

she failed to understand his silence, and hurried on. 

"Then, when father appeared so suddenly, I ought 

to have said that I'd forgotten your name for the 

instant, but — I was startled, and — I'd just been 

rereading Chuzzlewit — Jre you laughing?'' 
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"Oh, please! please!" It was his turn to gasp. 
"How can I help it! To think that you — " 

"You might try to understand — '* 

"And that is the one explanation that never 
dimly occurred to me!" 

"Av ye plaze, sorr, the caab's coom." 

"Which means that I must say good night," 
said Wainwright, arising, laughter still in his voice. 

"You — ^you won't go up to the house with us, 
Clif?" uncertainly suggested Mrs. Howard. 

"No, thanks. You know it's nearer for me to 
go across lots. Tm staying in the neighborhood," 
he explained to the others, "and have learned the 
short cuts." 

"Fm sorry not to have seen more of you, Mr. 
Wainwright," said Mr. Brown. "And I regret 
that my daughter and I are leaving town so soon." 

"Thank you," replied the younger man. "I 
shall soon be leaving myself, however. At least, 
I hope to sail on Thursday for Cuba." 

"Cuba!" exclaimed several voices. 

"Yes. That is, I haven't quite decided yet. 
It depends, to a certain extent, on — the advices I 
receive later." 

"This is very odd," said Mr. Brown, "for my 
daughter and I expect to sail on Thursday for 
Havana, on our way to Mexico." 

"Is it possible! Cuba's an interesting country, 
Miss Brown." 

"Is it?" she said. "I have a fancy that it may 
bore me." 

"I hope not. I am anticipating — all sorts of 
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delightful things, if I am fortunate enough to go at 
all." 

"Really! I doubt,** pregnantly, "if you would 
find the climate pleasant at this season. Is there 
any danger that we may miss that train?" 

Good nights were hastily said, and Wainwright 
left them. As she reached the first turn in the wind- 
ing way Frances looked furtively back and saw 
him coolly sauntering toward a path that only he 
and the Howards knew led behind the shrubbery 
straight to the kitchen door. 

When the hurrying party arrived at the house, 
the man who had served them at dinner stood, erect 
and expressionless, beside the door he held open. 
Mercifully he was not called upon to speak, for he 
needed all his breath just then. 

Passing him on the way out to the carriage, how- 
ever, Mr. Brown paused. 

"I think ril put on my overcoat, atter all,** said 
he. "These early summer evenings are cool.** 
Then, as Wainwright helped him into the garment: 
"Do you think it*s likely to rain. Maris?** 

All but Miss Sewell and Trumbull, both entirely 
out of the running, saw the trap, and there was a 
general suspension of breath. 

"No, sorr,** replied Wainwright, in a high, strident 
voice, which, however it may have differed from 
that of the cook*s cousin*s son-in-law, was so unlike 
his own deep tones that Howard choked with 
sudden laughter. "No, sorr. It's a foine noight, 



sorr.** 



"Thank you,** said Mr. Brown, and passed on, 
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Wainwright and Howard went to the carriage 
with them, and Frances was no sooner seated than 
she exclaimed: 

"Oh, bother! Fve dropped my handkerchief 
out this other side!'* 

Howard would have sprung to restore it to her, 
but the butler was before him. 

"Good-by — Harris," she whispered. "And — if 
you should see Mr. Wainwright, you may tell him — " 

"Yes, yes! Go on!" 

"Tell him that I think — maybe — he may find 
Cuba pleasant, after all." 

"T'ank ye. Miss Brown. Good night, sorr," 
said the butler. 

After a period of thought, as they drove to the 
station, Mr. Brown said: "Frances, I think there 
must be something wrong with my eyes. Fm going 
to see Blake about them to-morrow. Did you notice 
a striking likeness between your Mr. Harris and that 
butler and young Wainwright?" 

"There's a general resemblance, certainly," she 
thoughtfully admitted; "but then, as we said at 
dinner, the type is not an uncommon one." 

"They all looked precisely alike to me," he con- 
fessed 

"Did they?" said his daughter. "How odd!" 



A CHANCE SAMARITAN 

HAVING learned that his friends had left the 
hotel, Carrington was hurrying through the 
crowded hall toward the street when he found him- 
self face to face with Jean Beveredge. It was the 
first time they had met since the evening, months 
before, when she had bidden him choose between 
her love and his professional integrity, and he had 
gone from her embittered presence to prosecute an 
inquiry that had brought, as he had known it must, 
exposure and discredit to her father, in an old age 
previously honored. 

Carrington had grown lean during those months. 
His face was worn almost to haggardness, and the 
line of his lips was stern. Now, as his one brief 
glance took account of the ravages sorrow and 
anxiety had made in her face, he bowed, and passed 
so quickly that he did not notice her slight detaining 
gesture. He heard her call, however, and turned 
instantly, only his startled, stormy eyes betokening 
his emotion. 

A red flame scorched her face and died, over- 
come by an icy pallor, but her voice was perfectly 
steady and of the impersonal tint one uses in ad- 
dressing a stranger. 
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"I beg your pardon," said she, **but do you hap- 
pen to know where Mr. Sawyer is taking Mrs. 
Knowles and the rest to dine to-night?'* 

*'No," he rephed, striving to respond in the key 
she had set. "I haven't heard him say." 

"Ah! I thought you might know. Thank you." 
Then, because he still lingered, she added, as if to 
dismiss him and the subject together: "I was to 
meet them here. Evidently they have been de- 
tained." 

To his perturbed consciousness her words seemed 
entirely calm, but he saw that she was troubled; 
indeed, he knew that only in sore straits would she 
accost him, even casually, and refused to take 
his conge, finding a fanatic pleasure in prolonging 
his pain in her service. 

Perhaps I can be of use?" he suggested. 
No — thank you," coldly. "They will come 
presently." 

"Undoubtedly; still — I assure you I don't wish 
to seem persistent — or officious, but — suppose they 
shouldn't come?" 

"Oh, they will! They must!" For a moment 
her careful manner broke under the spur of appre- 
hension. "Don't you think they will? I mean," 
more quietly, "you have no reason for thinking they 
won't?" 

"None whatever, except — I infer that they're 
very late, and there's always a possibility of accident 
or misunderstanding. If there is anything I can — " 

"Thank you — no. There is nothing." Bowing 
sHghtly, she would have turned away had he not 
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interposed, with a manner for the moment as for- 
mal as her own. 

"I hope you will try to see this impersonally — 
neutrally." Once again color overspread her face, 
rising hotly to her hair, but he continued, in the 
same tone: **I quite understand that you spoke to 
me only because, as Jim Sawyer and I are close 
friends, you thought I might know about his plans 
this evening. Unfortunately, I do not; but there are 
certain things that I can oflFer to any woman — and 
that you can accept from any man — ^who is Saw- 
yer's friend. Will you meet me on that ground, 
and let me know how I can be of service to you 
both ?" 

After the briefest pause, she conceded, somewhat 
unevenly; ** Thank you. I am in — in a sort of — 
dilemma." As she went on she was fairly success- 
ful in reducing the cold hostility of her tone to the 
steady, impersonal note with which she had begun. 
"Mr. Sawyer 'phoned me this morning that Mrs. 
Knowles and Maud were in town, and that he had 
persuaded them to stay over for dinner. He was 
going to ask some others, and wanted me to meet 
them all here at half past six." 

"You're sure it was here?" 

"That's what I understood, though the 'phone 
was working badly. I told them not to wait past 
the hour, as if I came I would surely be on time; 
but I've been here since a quarter past six, and I 
haven't seen any of them." 

Carrington looked at his watch. "It's five 

minutes past seven. Hm! I'm afraid it's a case 
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of a needle in a haystack now! Of course they 
weren't going to dine here ?" 

"No. I think they were going to some shabby 
old place Mr. Sawyer likes, where the walls are as 
smoky as the cooking is good." 

Carrington shrugged his shoulders hopelessly. 
"That may be any one of a dozen places scattered 
from the Battery to the Bronx/' he said. "If that's 
the case, I'm afraid we must give it up. You 
—you'll let me take you to the ferry?" 

"Oh no! No, I'd rather not!" she exclaimed. 
Then, as he flushed and drew back, she hastily con- 
tinued: "You're very kind, but — I'm not going 
home. Not just yet. I can't. I mean — Don't 
you think I could possibly find them? It's rather 
important that I should, for — for other reasons 
than— than just dinner." 

"Well, we can try; but there's about one chance in 
a thousand. You prefer to wait here?" 

"Yes, I — no, it will save time if I go with you. 
That is," a hurried glance swept his face, "you don't 
mind?" 

"Not at all. Just as you wish, of course." 

Nevertheless, he frowned uneasily and looked 
sharply about as they went toward the door. He 
seemed, also, to be making a rapid hunt through his 
pockets; and a curious blankness which she, her face 
turned steadfastly away from him, did not perceive 
settled upon his countenance. At the door he 
hesitated before turning toward Broadway. 

"I'm sorry I shall have to ask you to go in a street- 
car," he then said, "It would give me great plea- 
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sure to call a cab, but the truth is/' laughing awk- 
wardly, "I have exactly forty cents in my posses- 
sion at this moment, and I haven't been able, since 
meeting you, to get my eye on a man I know. I 
may even be driven to borrowing car-fare from you 
before we get to the end of this expedition." 

'*But you can't!" she cried. ^'That's what's the 
matter! That's the reason I can't go home until 
I find somebody I know. I've lost my purse and 
my commutation ticket. I haven't a cent!" 

"You might have asked me!" he began, hotly, 
but instantly checked himself. Her glance had put 
glacial infinities between them. 

"No." The tone was level and hard. "I could- 
n't. Besides," with a whimsical change of manner 
and a chill, glinting smile, "what would it have 
profited me? Forty cents wouldn't carry me far." 

Startled by the vistas opening at this suggestion, 
they stopped in the white circle of an arc-light, 
staring at each other. Carrington thrust his fingers 
into his waistcoat pocket and withdrew a quarter 
and three nickels. Systematic search through many 
other pockets failed to reveal so much as a copper 
more. Spreading the coins out on his palm, he 
glanced ruefully from them to her blank face. Then, 
inopportunely, grotesquely, the common sense of 
humor that had been one of the strongest bonds be- 
tween them asserted itself. A leaping spark in her 
eye kindled a flash in his, and in the next instant 
they were irresistibly laughing together, almost in 
the old way. When Realization, with bitter mien, 

again overtook them, a barrier was down that could 
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not easily be re-erected, and each was shaken by a 
crowd of turbulent emotions loosed in that moment 
of unrestrained laughter. 

The woman was first to speak, in futile effort to 
restore to their relation its lost balance. ** Fm afraid 
I'm embarrassing you more than even your friend- 
ship for Mr. Sawyer would warrant,*' she said, not 
very steadily. "FU go back to the hotel. They'll 
surely find me in time." 

"Why should they?" Only his words were under 
control. Husky voice and glowing eyes betrayed 
stirred depths of feeling. "You told Sawyer you 
might not come. They won't even look for you. 
But if you don't mind waiting at the hotel a little 
while, until I get some money — " 
You can't! How can you?" 
I have a friend somewhere in this vicinity who 
can probably let me have some, but I must find him 
first, and it may take a little time." 

"You mean that you intend to pawn something 
— ^your watch, of course." Again her tone was hard. 
She knew that the watch had been his father's, and 
that he valued it highly. 

"Well — that would be a solution." 

"On the contrary." 

"But I shall not lose the watch — and I can't 
let you sit in that hotel reception-room all night, 
even if the management would, which I doubt. 
We'll try to find Sawyer and Mrs. Knowles, but, 
failing that, you must get home somehow; so — don't 
you see? — there is no other way." He spoke gently, 

persuasively, but his voice was still irrepressibly 
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vibrant, and the girl's face grew more inflexible 
with each syllable. 

**I cannot let you pawn your watch/' The cold 
finality of her manner chilled him, "There must 
be some other way. If I had only asked what 
theater they were going to!" 

** Theater! Are they going to the theater?" 
Yes. Didn't I tell you?" 

Then we have them! They'll go to see *The 
Pink Paroquet.' Sawyer's fancy for that piece 
amounts to an obsession. That's where we'll find 
them!" 

**0h!" There was an awkward little silence, 
which, again, she broke, her voice flat and color- 
less. "Then — I needn't trouble you further. You've 
been very kind. Thank you — and good night." 

"Please!" he begged. "You can't go to the 
theater alone." 

"I prefer to." 

"And you've had no dinner. Oh, I quite under- 
stand," bitterly, as she made a quick, protesting 
gesture, "that you would not dine with me. But 
surely you'll not forbid me, as Sawyer's friend, to 
see, first, that you have something to eat, and, later, 
that you join his party safely at the theater?" 

" I certainly shall not permit you to pawn — any- 
thing—in order that I may dine." Her very lips 
were stiff. "Anyway, I don't— need any dinner." 

"Pardon me, you do need dinner. At least, let 
me lend you forty cents." Against the heavy de- 
pression now settling upon him, he strove to leaven 
his words with humor. "You can get something 
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for that — soup and coffee, and perhaps even pie. 
Who knows?" 

"And— you?" 

Something in her hesitation set his heart aleap, 
although he instantly reasoned that it was the re- 
sult of her unwillingness to accept even so small a 
sacrifice from him. He had learned his lesson well, 
and his head was not to be befooled, however his 
pulses might clamor. Still, he could not hold his 
voice quite steady. 

"Oh, I shall do very well. I shall find food — 
enough." 

"Food for thought?" she swiftly questioned, in 
nervous effort to second his attempt at humor and 
give the conversation a lighter, more careless aspect. 
Then, to cover the impulsive suggestion and the 
lack of poise that it betrayed, she hurried on into 
further mazes. "Or perhaps you mean thought for 
food? At any rate," hastily, "I doubt if you would 
find it sustaining, and I certainly cannot deprive 
you of your last penny." 

"Then let me share my last penny with you! 
I mean," looking away, lest he should again encoun- 
ter the icy displeasure of her glance, and eliminating 
from his tone all but the solicitude any stranger 
might evince in similar case, "will you extend the 
truce for an hour, dine — or more properly sup with 
me, and permit me to take you to the theater to 
meet your friends? Or, failing that, to see you 
safely home?" 

He held his breath through the silence that en- 
sued. When she finally spoke, it seemed to him 
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that her voice was even colder and more remote 
than it had yet been. 

**As Mr. Sawyer's friend?" 

"As Sawyer's friend." It was a pledge; 

Another pause. Then she looked him full in the 
eyes, her own strangely alight, her head thrown a 
little Dacic 

"Very well," she said, half defiantly. "I will." 

Carrington's heart was in his throat, suffocating 
him. She saw him go white, and heard his one 
quick breath before he made himself say, quietly: 

"Thank you. As far as I know, there is just one 
place in this neighborhood where we can get decent 
food for what we have to pay. Have you ever been 
in one of Kydd's places?" 

"No." 

"There's one in the next block. They are not 
fashionable — no one who knows us will be there — 
but they are good of their kind, and clean — and they 
are cheap." 

"Then, by all means, let's go there." 

To Kydd's, accordingly, they went, casually 
commenting on the street scenes about them, as 
might the veriest strangers they pretended to be. 
Once a witty comparison of his brought a quick, 
excited laugh from her, and once, in crossing the 
street, he touched her arm, and winced inwardly 
as she hastily withdrew from the contact. Never- 
theless, when they entered the white-tiled restaurant 
a tinge of color had crept into her cheeks and her 
eyes were brilliant, while Carrington, in his role of 

Sawyer's friend, had resolved to abandon himself 
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to the joy of the moment's companionship, giving 
no thought to the doubly desolate morrow. 

They found places together near the back of the 
room, at a table where were already seated a fat 
woman whose untidy toilet was crowned by a flaring 
hat with aggressive blue plumes, three tired-looking 
girls in black gowns and neat white collars and 
cuflFs, a stolid youth just finishing his meal, and, 
opposite Jean, an elderly man from out whose 
deeply lined face shone eyes serenely calm. Curious 
glances were directed from all sides toward the 
new-comers, whose manner no less than their raiment 
proclaimed them strayed from their accustomed 
environment. 

Carrington spread before them, in lieu of a table- 
cloth, two tiny napkins taken from a pile on the 
uncovered marble slab serving as a table, and took 
up the bill of fare, framed, like a child's slate, in 
wood, asking in his courtliest and most impersonal 
manner: 

"What may I order for you.?" 

"Caviare," said she, "and whitebait, and — 
pheasant, I think. You may fill in the gaps." 
Apparently she had left behind her mood of cold 
formality, and in its place had come a hard sparkle 
and a tone of gay, sardonic raillery. 

"I would suggest coffee," gravely returned Car- 
rington. "They serve it here, I see, in generous 
and — er — substantial cups, for five cents." 
Oh, coffee, of course !" 

Two coffees. That's ten cents. Now — are you 
hungry?" 
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"I — am. If you want the whole truth, I am 
ravenous!" 

"And yet, you would have gone without dinner!" 

"Yes; but — Vm to have dinner, you know," she 
suggested. 

"True." He returned to the study of the card 
in his hand. "Then — do you prefer oysters or 
steak?" 

"Let me see." She looked over his shoulder. 
"I don't want raw oysters — ^not at fifteen cents! — 
and, cooked, they cost far too much. What a re- 
markable price-list! Where's the steak? Oh, we 
can't afford that! It's twenty-five cents!" 

"You must have steak." Carrington was acutely 
conscious of her use of the first person plural, and 
also of the derisive little smile playing about her 
lips. "I'm not at all hungry — " 

"Indeed, I'll do nothing of the kind! You for- 
get the terms of our agreement. We share this 
penny." For a moment he wondered whether she 
could be deliberately tempting him, and found 
himself baffled by the light in her eye. Was it 
challenge or mockery? "Oh, are those desserts? 
Are there any within our means?" 

"*Pies in season,'" he read. "* Crullers, apple- 
sauce, chocolate eclairs, vanilla cornstarch' — oh yes, 
lots of things for five cents." 

" Delightful ! I'll have — ^what are Napoleons ? Or 
do you think Bath buns sound more interesting?" 

"If that is your standard, I suggest vanilla corn- 
starch as probably affording the maximum of sensa- 
tion for the price." 
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"N-no, Tm not interested quite to that extent. 
I shall try Napoleons. It sounds so — Frenchy, 
don't you think?" 

"I trust you'll not be forcibly reminded that the 
Man of Destiny was a Corsican. What else will 
you have?" 

"Can we manage all this? Five cents for coffee, 
five for dessert, and — that leaves only ten for the 
piece de resistances^ 

By this time the obvious disparity between their 
resources and their appearance had excited the un- 
disguised and sympathetic interest of all their table 
companions, with the exception of the stolid youth, 
who noisily pushed back his chair and departed. 
An immaculately white-clad waitress paused behind 
them, but at a word from Carrington passed on. 
We ought to save a tip for the girl," he said. 

ril go without pie, and we'll give her five cents. 
Or — rU tell you! Here's a *side order of beans 
with any of the above for five cents.' Now, you 
order one of *the above,' I'll take the beans, and 
we'll give the girl the difference." 

"Fie on your mathematics!" she retorted. "All 
'the above' are very, very expensive. * Fried or 
broiled ham' is the cheapest, and that is twenty 
cents. Beans would make it twenty-five, and — 
you see? No, I want — Oh, here's chicken salad! 
I'm devoted to — Oh!" with exaggerated disap- 
pointment, "it's twenty-five cents, too — and I did 
want chicken salad!" 

"Have it, then," recklessly. "We'll manage 
somehow." 
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"No," sternly drawing in her lips. "We simply 
can't afford it!" 

"Try corned-beef hash." 

"It's fifteen cents!" 

"Yes, I know — but it's 'browned in the pan.' 

"We-ell, I'll give up Bonaparte and have hash. 
Glancing up, she encountered the admiring and 
sympathetic gaze of the elderly man opposite, and 
hastily resumed: "Now, what are you going to 
have.?" 

"The delight of my boyhood. Buckwheat cakes 
and maple syrup." 

"And pie." 

"No; the price of my pie goes to the waiter lady." 

Carrington gave the order, and heard it repeated 
almost instantly to the cook. The elderly man 
leaned across the table. 

"Broke?" he asked, confidentially. 

"Yes," said Carrington. "Flat." 

"I've been there." The other nodded reminis- 
cently, shrewdly adding: "You two ain't used to it, 
though." 

"No," Carrington admitted; "we — I'm not. Not 
yet." He shot a glance at Jean, expecting to find 
traces of annoyance in her face, but she was regard- 
ing the man with mocking eyes and an odd, wry 
little smile. 

A small steak, a tiny dish of French fried potatoes, 
and a plate of hot tea-biscuits were placed before 
their neighbor. 

"I wanted to tell you when you were ordering," 

he said, looking at Jean, "that you got potatoes and 
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biscuits with steak. I thought mebbe you didn't 
know." 

"No/* she replied, "I didn't know. Fve never 
been here before.'* 

**That so.? Then Vm sorry I didn't tell you. 
But I didn't just Hke to butt in that way. Some 
folks wouldn't stand for it." 

"It wouldn't have made any difference, anyway — 
to-night." 

"Oh!" said the man, comprehensively. He divid- 
ed his small steak, with a queer, half-deprecating 
glance at the couple opposite, and put part of it 
carefully aside on the biscuit-plate. "Oh, well," 
he then observed, "worse things might happen to 
you than just being broke. You know that, don't 
you.?" to Carrington. 

"Yes," the younger man returned, somewhat 
grimly; "I know that." 

"'Tain't real convenient — being broke," con- 
tinued the other, sagely smihng. "I guess mebbe 
you're finding that out, too. But you're both young, 
and you've got each other; so, after all, what do 
you care.?" 

"Obviously," said Jean, with a hard little laugh, 
"we don't care at all." 

"That's right. Anybody can see you don't. 
You just make a joke of it, and go on having your 
good times together, anyhow. And that's right, 
too, for then, whatever happens, nothing can ever 
take away from you the good times you have had." 

"Nor the hard times, either," she dryly supple- 
mented. 
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"Oh, I don't know. When you've traveled a long 
way and look back, most of the hard times are like 
valleys in a picture. They sort o' drop out o' sight, 
and it's the good times that stand up and show. 
Now, when you're on your feet again, you won't 
think much about how it hurt to fall down, but 
you'll remember that when the two of you only had 
forty cents for your dinner, he wanted to spend 
twenty-five or thirty of it on you." 

"Oh, undoubtedly! But you do him an injustice. 
He wanted to give me the whole forty." 

"Well, there you are! There's a pair of you, too, 
for I heard him say you wanted to go without any 
dinner. And you," he turned to the now taciturn 
Carrington, "you won't remember much about the 
worry of it, once it's over, but you'll never forget 
that at the very worst she laughed and made a joke 
of it all. And she wouldn't take more than her 
half, either. She played fair. You'll never forget 
that." 

"Our consideration for each other to-night is 
certainly touching," cynically observed Jean, al- 
though a deep flush burned in her face. " But don't 
you think, if we try hard, we may atone for it 
later?" 

For a moment he regarded her mildly, puzzled as 
much by the tone as by the words. Then said he, 
simply: 

"I guess that's one o' your jokes, too, ain't it? 

I ain't just sure I know what you mean, but anybody 

can see with one eye that you two have got what 

money won't buy — and what's more, you both 
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know it. And that's the kind o' thing that gives 
a man courage to fight and win out — and you'll 
do it, too." 

"Perhaps," said Carrington. Nothing in his 
whole encounter with Jean had so emphasized in 
his mind their changed relations as did her ready 
acceptance of the role assigned her by this stranger 
in the bitter little comedy they were playing. He 
had expected to feel the barrier of her unabated anger, 
but her use of the situation created by the guileless 
man across the table convinced him that she de- 
liberately sought to wound him. 

"Oh, sure! You're down on your luck now, and 
I can see you're blue, but you can't stay discouraged 
as long as you've got her. / know! I've been 
therCj too. And, anyhow, this ain't real trouble 
you've got. ... Is it?" he asked, suddenly sus- 
picious of his own insight. 

"What do you call real trouble?" parried the girl, 
perceiving that Carrington would have no part in 
the discussion. 

"Oh, well, now! I suppose there's as many kinds 
o' trouble as there's kinds o' people to make it, and 
nobody knows which kind would be hardest for some- 
body else. I've had a good many kinds myself, 
one time and another, but I never had any yet that 
got me down and kept me down. But then," 
thoughtfully, "I've never had to stand disgrace — for 
myself or my boys. That must be hard!" Jean's 
lips tightened, and Carrington looked sternly into 
space. "And it's always seemed to me that one of 
the worst things for me to bear would be to do a 
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mean thing— a big mean thing— to somebody I— I 
cared for, you know, and then lose 'em before I 
could make up for it. That must be one of the 
hardest things there is — don't you think so?" 

"Is it?" asked Jean, in a little, choked voice. 

The waitress brought their order and spread the 
dishes before them. 

"You haven't brought me any bread," said 
Carrington. 

"We don't give bread with cakes and syrup. 
Bread's extra. Want some?" 

"No. Never mind." 

Before Jean could proffer part of hers, the man 
opposite, glancing furtively at the three inattentive 
girls in black, said, in an embarrassed undertone: 

"Say, young man, you — ^you take some of these 
biscuits. I ain't going to eat all of 'em, honest! 
And, anyhow, I've got a job now, and I can buy 
more if I want 'em. Sure, you take 'em! And I 
wish you'd eat the other half of this steak, too. 
You see, I put it off my plate because I thought — 
I mean, because I wasn't very hungry." 

Carrington flushed painfully. "No, thank you," 
said he. " I shall do very well with cakes and coffee." 

"No, you take it. My appetite ain't real good 
to-night, and I'd hate to see good steak like that 
wasted." 

"Oh, take it!" whispered Jean, looking with sud- 
denly misted eyes from his earnest face to Car- 
rington's clouded one; and the younger man, after 
an instant's hesitation, perceived that acceptance 

would be the only adequate return for such an offer. 
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"That's right! Us old fellows get where we don't 
care so much about food, but I used to miss it a 
good deal when I was your age and — rations was 
sort o' short, this way." 

The fat woman had long since departed, and now 
the black-clad girls followed her, leaving the three 
alone at the table. The crowd was clearing out, and 
the waitress put on the next table a large sign to 
the effect that the back of the dining-room was 
closed, and looked significantly at the remaining 
trio. 

"You must have been having a run of bad luck," 
now observed their neighbor, obviously dallying 
with his food to prolong the conversation. 

"I — have," said Carrington, truthfully. 

"Let's see — ^what did you say your trade was?" 

"Fm a lawyer." 

"Oh — are you?" For an instant his surprise was 
tinged with suspicion. "I thought lawyers always — 
But mebbe you got hit hard, and lost everything 
at once?" 

After a moment's hesitation Carrington nodded 
gloomily. 

"Say, that's tough! Lose much?" 

Again the lawyer nodded. 

"That is tough! How did it happen?" 

"It happened," said Jean, in a curiously low and 
vibrant tone, "because he refused to be — bribed." 

Carrington, who had been concocting a lie that 
should spare the illusions of the kindly and simple 
man across the table, heard the words, and sat per- 
fectly motionless, like one stunned, trying to de- 
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termine what possible significance they could have, 
coming from her lips. 

"Oh!" exclaimed the other auditor, with new in- 
terest. "Mebbe you're one of the fellows that's 
been up against a big corporation." 

** Something like that," said the girl. "He was 
employed to investigate certain — abuses." 

As Carrington turned swiftly, his pulses pounding 
and in his eyes one burning question, she paled and 
shrank a little from him; but she did not remove 
her steady gaze from the sympathetic, seamed face 
opposite. 

Muck-raking, eh?" 

Yes. And when he got into this case, he found 
that it involved the — the exposure of a friend — a 
very special friend of his. When this man and his 
— ^associates — found out what was going to happen, 
they tried to stop the investigation, and when that 
failed they — they tried to — influence — " 

"They tried to bribe — him?** Incredulously he 
glanced at Carrington. 

"Not at first. They tried arguments — persuasion 
— threats — " 

"And they finally got him where they could 
squeeze him!" 

"Yes — that's what it amounted to." 

"But — hadn't you any friends to stand by you? 
Where were his friends?" 

"Jean!" breathed Carrington. "Jean!" 

She lifted her hand to check him. 

"He had one friend who could have helped him. 

Just one — a woman. He went to her arid begged 
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her to understand — but she wouldn't. The man 
whom he had to attack was — ^was a relative of hers, 
and — ** She hesitated a moment. 

"Oh, well! I guess nobody could expect her to 
go back on her own people!" 

"She might at least have been honest, but she 
wasn't! For when everything else had failed, it 
was she — this woman who might have saved him — 
who tried to bribe him." 

"No! You don't say!" The man leaned his 
elbows on the table, intent on the story. 

Carrington's eyes blazed from a white face, and 
the girl continued, bitterly: 

"She offered him what she knew he wanted most 
in all the world, if he would use his position and his 
power to — to screen her relative. And when he re- 
fused, she discarded him. She sent him away. 
She said she hoped she might never see him again. 
And all the time she knew — down in her heart she 
knew perfectly well that he was right and that her 
father was — " 

"He was more sinned against than sinning," 
hoarsely interrupted Carrington. "He was old 
— ^and not very keen; he was a tool in the hands of 
a stronger man. I tried to bring that out." 

Again she checked him with a gesture, refusing 
to meet his gaze, and by her own steady regard keep- 
ing him reminded of the listener across the table, 
to whom she apparently spoke. The man was 
now looking from one to the other, puzzled by evi- 
dences of a strong, uncharted undercurrent. 

"And when it was all over, she had to face — ^the 
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truth. She had to realize what she had done — ^and 
been — " 

"Never mind all that, Jean!" broke hoarsely from 
Carrington. "Was there — ^nothing else?'* 

"I say she had to face the truth — ^about herself 
and — him.'* She was very pale now, and her 
trembling hands tightly gripped the cold marble. 
"Even then she might have saved him — something, 
but she was a coward — and proud — and in all the 
months since she has never lifted an eyelash to help 
him— or to make reparation." 

"That was pretty mean," slowly commented the 
man opposite. "Pretty mean. Now, you couldn't 
do a thing like that to save your life!" 

"No," quickly interpolated Carrington, andci* 
paring confession; "she couldn't." 

Jean lifted her glance, which had fallen, and her 
eyes were very somber. "I did once," she said. 
"I'm not — You are mistaken about me. I quar- 
reled with him, once — because he was stronger than 
I — ^and for months I wouldn't speak to him — ^nor 
see him — nor answer his letters — although all the 
time I knew — " She faltered, her ebbing self- 
control further drained by the intensity of Car- 
rington's gaze. "And then, one day, I had to speak 
to him about something — ^and I was glad. But even 
then I wouldn't admit that there was anything 
better or bigger than my pride — ^and I was angry 
because I was glad; and I was hard — ^and bitter — 
when I wasn't flippant and silly, because — because I 
was so afraid he would see — I deliberately hurt him — 

humiliated him — wheni ought to have been begging — " 
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"No, no! Jean! Don't!" 

"But, you see, you ain't like the other woman, 
after all," said the old man, gently, "and there's 
no use feeling bad about it now, because in the end 
you made up for it. Didn't she?" He smiled at 
Camngton. 

"She's making up for it — ^for everything — every 
instant!" The lawyer's voice shook. 

"Of course she is! That's what I say. It's worth 
losing a good deal — and bearing a good deal — ^just to 
be sure that now, whatever happens, she'll stick to 
you to the end." 

"Yes," said Carrington; "and you will — ^won't 
you, Jean?" 

Her only reply was to let him see deep into her 
eyes for an instant. 

The man across the table nodded. "I know," 
said he. "My wife was like that, too. Well," 
with a change of tone, "I guess they're going to shut 
this place up in a few minutes, and we'd better be 
going. But see here, young man, I want you should 
take this." He slipped a half-dollar across the 
table to Carrington. "'Tain't much, but I can 
spare it, and I'd hate to think that mebbe you two 
didn't have any breakfast." 

The younger man needed no prompting this time, 
nor was it possible to mistake the sincerity of his 
gratitude as he accepted the coin. 

"Thank you. Will you give me your name and 
address, please? I shall pay this back in a few 
days." 

" My name's John King, and I'm working for the 
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Baker & Ledgett Company; but there's no hurry, 
you know. I can spare it." 

'^I understand, but I shall look you up soon. I 
don't want to lose sight of you; and I hope the time 
may come when I can do as much for you as youVe 
done for me to-night — but it never will!" 

The other's eyes widened in astonishment. **Me! 
Ohy you mean the steak and biscuits!" He laughed 
genially. **I guess you never were broke before! 
You pay that back to some other fellow who's in 
the same fix some day. That '11 be all right." 

When they had parted from John King, Carring- 
ton asked: 

"And now, dear, shall we go up to the theater 
and borrow money from Jim Sawyer to get home 
on?" 

"Oh no! I don't want to see people — ^yet," she 
said, a little catch in her voice. "Let's — diet's go 
and pawn your watch!" 



THE MIGHTY TRIFLE 

BOBBY FARQUHAR often wondered afterward 
why it should have been Reynolds whom he 
met that night, rather than any one of half a 
dozen other men who would have extended a similar 
invitation. "It was just one of those things," he 
once said to me, "that some people call coincidence, 
and some people call the working of Fate, and in 
which some other people see *the hand of Providence*; 
but whatever you choose to call it, it begins with 
what looks like a trifle and ends by knocking the 
most careful plans into pi and changing a fellow's 
whole life for him." 

Bobby, who was the Governor's private secretary, 
had been spending that particular Sunday with cer- 
tain of his chiefs confidential friends and advisers, 
in the principal commercial city of the State, con- 
ferring about the approaching nominating con- 
vention; and inasmuch as it was desirable that 
neither reporters nor politicians should know of his 
presence in town, he had not cared either to register 
at a hotel or to be seen about the clubs, where he was 
well known. Consequently, upon arriving in the 
city that morning, he had sent his bag by messenger 
to Bruce Hayward's, where he often stayed, together 
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with a note promising to get out to the house him- 
self in time for a chat that night, if possible. 

Early in the afternoon he was told that the 
Haywards were out of town, and then he began try- 
ing to locate his bag. Eventually he learned that it 
had been received, apparently by a servant of Hay- 
ward's, who must have left the house immediately 
thereafter, for, although Bobby telephoned out there 
at intervals through the afternoon and evening, he 
was unable to get any response. 

About ten o'clock that night he was on his way 
to his last appointment, when he unexpectedly met 
Jack Reynolds, an old college friend whom he had 
not seen in seven or eight years. Both men were 
in haste, and when Reynolds learned that Bobby 
must take an early morning train back to the capital, 
and therefore could not possibly join him at luncheon 
the next day, he insisted upon his spending the night 
with him at his home in Glenwood. To Bobby's 
protest against going to a suburb when he had to 
make so early a start next morning, Reynolds re- 
torted : 

"Suburb nothing! Your train stops at Glenwood, 
man! You'll save twenty-five minutes on your 
starting-time. No, you won't inconvenience any- 
body," he rapidly continued. "Mother and the 
girls are still in Europe, and Dad's in Canada. 
Business brought me East unexpectedly, and I'm 
keeping bachelor hall out there, with Annie, our old 
cook, looking after me. Here's my latch-key. I've 
got to meet my aunt, who's coming in about half 

past eleven, and take her to a hotel, so you'll get 
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there before I do. Go in and make yourself at home, 
just as you used to. You'll find pajamas and things 
in my room." 

"Same old room?" 

"Same old room. If you hunt around, you'll 
probably find another one ready for you somewhere. 
Annie always keeps one fixed up for my unexpected 
friends. By the way, you'd better take the latch 
off the front door when you go in. Annie's a good 
cook, but she has the disposition of a Tartar, and one 
thing she won't stand for is being rung up in the 
wee sma' to let somebody in. Whatever you do, 
don't wake Annie! Good-by, Bob. See you later." 

Something over an hour thereafter the Governor's 
secretary, still without his bag, was on his way to 
Glenwood, his mind intent, as it had been all day, 
on the plans and purposes of "the Chief." 

Curtis Rhodes, the Governor, had been elected 
only after a disrupting struggle in his own party; 
his first term of office had been much like that of 
other governors who had steadfastly tried to work 
the will of the people rather than that of "the or- 
ganization," and now that he sought re-election, he 
had to reckon with the envenomed and reorganized 
opposition of disappointed and powerful politicians. 
And him Bobby Farquhar served with . the whole- 
hearted and ardent devotion that idealistic youth 
has ever given to noble leaders, combined with a 
practical, clear-headed ability which the older man 
was not slow to recognize. Consequently, when 
Governor Rhodes himself had been unexpectedly 
called away from the capital on Saturday, by urgent 
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private business, which would detain him several 
days, he had sdll desired Bobby to spend the follow- 
ing day in the city, as had previously been arranged. 
In addirion, the secretary had been intrusted with 
the Governor's veto message in the matter of the 
railroad bill, then agitating the whole State, with 
instructions to maintain the strictest secrecy con- 
cerning the message and its content, lest some one 
should use the information for his own profit in the 
stock-market. 

Thus it was that Farquhar had spent a long, hot, 
fatiguing day in the city, hard at work for "the 
Chief," as he delighted to call the Governor; and thus 
it was, too, that on no account whatsoever must he 
fail to take the early morning train to the capital, 
which would enable him to deliver to the Legislature 
before noon on Monday, the last day when it could 
be presented, the message that he carried mean- 
while in his breast pocket. 

The results of the day's work were, on the whole, 

not entirely disappointing, although Governor 

Rhodes's friends had confessed themselves puzzled 

by the attitude of Tom Parker, "the Big Boss," who 

was at once the most formidable and the wiliest of 

the Governor's enemies. More than any other, 

Parker, as the head of the party organization in 

that State, had felt the ignominy of defeat when 

Rhodes was elected; more than any other, he had 

suffered when the power of bestowing patronage was 

stripped from him; and in his present grim silence 

the friends of the administration read a sinister 

portent. He was known to be in frequent con- 
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ference with men who had formerly been his aides, 
yet, although there were many theories, no one of 
the Governor's adherents had been able to learn any- 
thing definite concerning Parker's purpose, except 
that his implacable hatred of Rhodes had intensified 
from month to month, and that he was undoubtedly 
plotting night and day to defeat him. 

This inability to discover Parker's probable line 
of attack troubled Farquhar, for the time before the 
convention was growing short, and the Big Boss's 
political methods and movements were obscure at 
best. All the way out to Glenwood he pondered over 
the situation, and he was still thinking of it when he 
walked through the quiet, moonlit streets of that 
fashionable suburb. 

Presently he stopped before a large house, set 
back amid smooth lawns, scrutinized it a moment, 
glanced at the houses to left and right of it, nodded 
reminiscently, and turned in toward its entrance. 
When he and Jack Reynolds were in college together, 
Bobby had often been a guest here, and now, after 
an absence of several years, he noticed few changes. 
As he mounted the steps, fumbling the while for the 
key Jack had given him, he remembered sundry 
other occasions when he and Jack had approached 
this selfsame portal, whispering and on tiptoe, long 
after the house had been closed for the night, and 
had felt their way through halls beset with pitfall 
and with snare, and up shrieking stairs, to snatch 
a scanty sleep before the seven-o'clock call to break- 
fast upon which the elder Reynolds had insisted. 

Soon after graduation Farquhar had gone abroad 
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to continue his university work, and just before his 
return Jack Reynolds had gpne West to live; but 
now, immediately after their reunion, here was 
Bobby, again trying to fit a rebellious key into a 
reluctant lock in the Reynoldses' door. 

He chuckled to himself in the darkness, remember- 
ing how often he and Jack had threatened to re- 
place that lock with one more indulgent, and he 
was glad that after all these years even the lock was 
unchanged. Indeed, it began to appear that time 
had added to its rigors. Try as he would, he could 
not make it yield to his pressure. He made vain 
search through his pockets, on the chance that he 
was not using the key Jack had given him, although 
he knew he was. Then he lighted successive matches 
and by their uncertain light experimented with 
every possible position and angle of the key. In 
the end he admitted to himself that Reynolds, in 
his haste, had given him the wrong one, and his en- 
joyment grew as he reflected that even this situa- 
tion was not without precedent. 

Of course, he could ring the bell, arouse the tartaric 
Annie, and attempt to explain himself and his pres- 
ence to her, or he could sit down on the steps and 
await Jack's arrival; but neither of these methods 
of procedure fitted in with the memories now crowd- 
ing Bobby's mind. He chuckled again as he re- 
membered a night when he and Jack had found them- 
selves out without a latch-key, and a window that 
had subsequently saved them from ignominious 
resort to the door-bell. There still remained the 
window. 
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When he found it, it was locked. But the zest 
of adventure had now entered into Bobby Far- 
quhar, and he determined not to be outwitted by 
an insensate latch-key. Therefore he stole furtively 
around the house, careful not to make a sound that 
could arouse the acrimonious cook, and eventually, 
from a side veranda, found an open window pro- 
tected only by a screen which moved at his touch. 

Reconnoitering, he decided that this window must 
be in the dining-room, whereupon, grinning glee- 
fully, he proceeded to push up the screen and swing 
himself over the sill. Very quietly he lowered the 
screen again, paused a moment to get his bearings, 
and slipped across the dining-room and into the hall, 
where, in contrast to his memories, a dim light was 
burning; the stairs, however, creaked as loudly as of 
yore. When, still smiling widely, he had tiptoed 
up half their length, he remembered Jack's instruc- 
tion to take the latch off the door, and as carefully 
let himself down, step by step, to the floor again. 

As he turned he noticed a little movement of the 
curtains in the doorway leading to the dark drawing- 
room. He stopped for perhaps five seconds, looking 
fixedly at it, but it was perfectly still again; and 
deciding that it had been stirred by a little breeze 
from the open windows, he resumed his careful 
descent, took the latch off the outside door, and 
again crept up-stairs. 

Attaining the upper hall, he abandoned the game 
he had been playing with himself, boldly struck a 
match, entered the room that he had always known 
as Jack's, and switched on the lights. 
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Then for the first time a certain unaccustomedness 
in his surroundings, dimly felt in the lower hall, 
impressed itself upon him. He looked about, half 
unconsciously seeking something familiar and sug- 
gestive of earlier days, and with a vague feeling of 
disappointment that this room was not at all as he 
remembered it. However, he reflected, the women 
of one's family are always changing things about 
and replacing cherished old possessions with new 
ones unhallowed by any dear association. Then 
it began to dawn upon him that this was not a bed- 
room at all, but a sort of study or office, with book- 
cases and a writing-table and a filing-cabinet. He 
stepped to an open door leading to another room, 
which proved to be a bedroom, and decided that in 
the years after his departure and before Jack went 
West his friend had probably been given this 
additional room as a tribute to his man's estate. 

At any rate, however unfamiliar to him, it was 

a very comfortable and masculine sort of room. 

A book lying upon the writing-table attracted him, 

and he took it up, wondering why Jack, who was not 

given to serious reading, should keep Bryce's Amer- 

ican Commonwealth on his desk. As he opened the 

book a name written boldly on the fly-leaf caught 

his attention, and he stood stupidly staring at it. 

"Thos. L. Parker." With it still in his hand, he 

looked again about the room, which repelled him 

more and more by its strangeness and unfamiliarity. 

His glance fell on a bookcase, and he strode over to 

it and pulled out a volume. "Thos. L. Parker," 

said the fly-leaf again. Another— another— another 
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— every one bearing the same inscription. Then 
the truth crashed across his mind. He had entered 
the house of Tom Parker, the Big Boss. 

In a flash he saw the interpretation that would 
naturally be put upon his presence there, and what 
it would mean to him, to the man whom he served, 
to the party they both represented, and to the cause 
for which together they worked, if he, the private 
secretary of the Governor, should be found at night 
prowling alone through the house of this man. 

Instantly he switched off the lights, holding his 
breath, and listened with a tensity he and Jack had 
never even imagined when they were boys. Silence I 
Cautiously, on tiptoe, he slipped out of the room 
and looked down to the hall below, which was per- 
fectly dark. The dim light had been extinguished. 
He hesitated only for the space of a breath, however, 
and went on, wincing at every creak. He reached 
the landing, and was about to start on the last 
descent, hoping that he should escape undetected, 
after all, when lights flashed up all over the lower 
floor, and he found himself staring down into the 
defiant face of a young woman, who stood with her 
back against the hall door, one hand behind her and 
the fingers of the other still on an electric switch- 
button. 

"Well?" said she. "Did you find what you came 
for?" 

"Oh," stammered Bobby, "I beg your pardon! 
I'm afraid Fve frightened you. Fm not a burglar 
— ^honestly, Fm not. But I — I seem to be in the 
wrong house." 
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"Really!" The girl eyed him scornfully. 

"Yes." He put out one foot to continue his 
descent of the stairs. "You see, I thought — " 

** Don't do that!" she sharply commanded, whip- 
ping out the concealed hand, which held a revolver. 
"Stay where you are." Then, as he stood specula- 
tively regarding her, she added, quietly: "Perhaps 
I'd better tell you that this is not a bluff. Fm 
an excellent shot. I've used firearms all my life. 
You'd better stay exactly where you are." 

"Oh, I have frightened you," deprecated Farquhar. 
I'm sorry." 

I'm not in the least frightened," she stated. 
Merely — determined." 
Oh, I see," said Bobby, reflecting that she looked 
the part. "That being the case, may I ask what 
you're determined upon?" 

"Wait a little and you'll learn," she dryly rec- 
ommended. 

"I've always been opposed to the laissezrfaire 
policy," he objected. "Aren't you going to do 
something.?" 

"Nothing except this — at present. Unless you 
attempt to come down," she added. 

"Very well, then. I won't attempt to come down 
— at present." Fortunately for him, Bobby was 
accustomed to keeping a cool head through emer- 
gencies and crises, and his training stood him in good 
stead now. While his brain desperately sought any 
way out of this trap Fate had set for him, his manner 
remained easy and his tone steady, and both were 

full of a courteous consideration for the girl who 
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stood below, revolver in hand, looking up at him. 
He laid his hand lightly on the stair-rail and leaned 
against it, mentally estimating his chances of 
vaulting over and making a run for it. But there 
was no immediate way of escape. The door, he no- 
ticed, was now chained, and was probably bolted 
as well. Doubtless the windows were still open, 
but they were all screened, and there were both 
courage and purpose in the firm lips and steady eyes 
of this young woman, as well as in the way she 
handled her revolver. Meanwhile he was saying, 
with apparent serenity: "I'll stay here, if you like. 
But if Mr. Parker is at home — by the way, Fm not 
mistaken about that? This is Mr. Parker's house.?" 
"It is.'* 

"You see, Fm here by accident, so I wasn't sure." 
"Oh ! You fell in, I suppose. How unfortunate !" 
"No, I climbed in— under the impression that 
this was the house of an old friend. But now that 
Fm here, if Mr. Parker is at home, I'd like to see 
him." Bobby had decided upon a bold policy. He 
argued that, if Parker were at home, this girl would 
not be standing guard alone, and he wished to know 
whether she expected the immediate return of the 
head of the house, or whether she had summoned 
other assistance, and how much time he had, in any 
case, to make his escape. 

"Mr. Parker is not at home — at the moment." 

"I infer that you expect him — soon.?" 

"I do." 

"Then it's particularly fortunate for me that you 

are here." Again Bobby's smiling mask and smooth 
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tone gave no hint of the vortex that his mind 



was. 



You flatter me/* she murmured^ ironically. 

"On the contrary, Fm entirely selfish. You 
see" — Bobby had a very engaging way of saying 
"you see" — "since Fm here under a — a misappre- 
hension, as it were — " 

"Oh!" interrupted the girl. "I thought perhaps 
you were going to say * under a cloud.*" 

"Misapprehension is the more discriminating 
word, I think," he submitted. "As I was saying, 
under the circumstances, upon discovering my mis- 
take, I should naturally be obliged to go away at 
once—" 

"Very quietly — ^not to say stealthily — ^as you were 
doing," she suggested. 

"Very quietly, as I was doing, if I hadn't met you. 
But your being here makes all the difference in the 
world, because now I can stay — ^with your per- 
mission—until the arrival of Mr. Parker, with whom 
I have business." 

I think you'll stay until he comes," she remarked. 
Thank you. By the way, have you any idea 
how long that will be?" He looked at his watch 
and found it to be after half past eleven. " Because 
Fm expected at Judge Reynolds's to-night, and I 
mustn't be too late." ^ 

In spite of her scorn of him, she yielded a grudg- 
ing smile to his cheerful manner, but in no way re- 
laxed either her vigilance or the readiness in which 
she held her weapon. 

"He should be here by ten minutes of:4welve," 
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she told him, "if he caught the quarter-past-eleven 
train." 

It seemed impossible to overcome this woman's 
suspicion, or to break down her guard, in the sixteen 
minutes intervening, yet Bobby knew that in one 
or the other of these lay his only chance of escape 
before the arrival of Parker, who would instantly 
recognize him and his political value as a captive 
under these circumstances. He shut his teeth hard 
as he had a vision of the head-lines in the morning 
papers, and of the indignities to which he might be 
subjected in the mean time. It was even possible 
that the man might have him searched. Then, 
for the first time since he had discovered his pre- 
dicament, he remembered the Governor's message 
in his breast pocket, and turned sick and cold as he 
was swept by a realization of the uses to which this 
paper might be put in the hands of Tom Parker. 
Of these uses, hasty operations in the stock-market 
for the benefit of the Big Boss and his friends were 
the least. For an instant everything went black, 
and Farquhar thought he reeled. Then his sight 
cleared, fear left him, and his brain became steady 
and abnormally active. He spoke rapidly, but he 
saw the far consequences of every word before it 
was uttered, and he noticed every flickering shade of 
expression in the sensitive face of the woman in 
whose power he was. Meanwhile, he had been 
talking, except for that one moment of sick realiza- 
tion, smoothly and steadily. 

"Then since you have a little time,'' he had re- 
plied to her last speech, "perhaps you'll permit 
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me to explain to you how I happened to be here at 
aU." 

"That would be very interesting.** Her tone 
was still dry. 

" First, will you tell me how long it is since Judge 
Reynolds lived in this house?" 

"I don't know who Judge Reynolds is, or that he 
ever lived here." 

"You must be a stranger in Glenwood." 

"I have been here only a few months." 

"Because everybody who has lived here long 
knows the Reynoldses. They built this house, and 
when I last visited them seven years ago they still 
lived in it." 

"Ah?" 

"To-day, in town, I met Jack Reynolds, who has 
lived out West for a long time, and he asked me to 
spend the night with him. I haven't been out here 
before since Jack and I were in college together, but 
I suppose he forgot that. So I came to the old 
house — and evidently they now live elsewhere." 

"Evidently." 

"That's the reason, of course, why the latch-key 
Jack gave me didn't fit your door." For the first 
time a gleam of startled attention replaced the 
mockery in her face. Bobby saw it and pressed 
the advantage. "He said the family was away, 
and the cook was a Tartar, and not on any account 
to be awakened; so when I found the latch-key 
wouldn't work — perhaps you heard me trying to 
unlock the door?" 

"I did." 
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"Where were you?" 

"At the drawing-room window — ^watching you." 

"Why didn't you scream?" 

"For reasons of my own." 

"Oh!" He studied her a moment, wondering 
what those reasons could have been, but immediately 
resumed his light tale. "Well, of course the key 
didn't fit, but I thought simply that Jack had given 
me the wrong one. He was in a desperate hurry. 
So I went around to a window we used once when we 
were kids, but it was locked. Then I poked around 
until I found one that was open and came in — as I 
supposed, to the Reynoldses' house." 

"And went directly to my uncle's office," supplied 
the girl, her face hardening to suspicion again. 

"Oh, then you are Mr. Parker's niece. Miss — ?" 

"Miss Herrick." 

"Thank you. I went directly to the room that 
was always Jack's, Miss Herrick, in the old days." 

"After carefully taking the latch off the outside 
door, so you could escape quickly if it proved not 
to be * Jack's' now," she mentioned. "Such fore- 
sight is rather remarkable, isn't it?" 

"You forget that I have Jack's key," he reminded 
her, and again caught that quick response in her 
face. "He asked me to leave the door open for him." 
There was the briefest pause, during which he 
thought he saw a little softening shadow of self- 
doubt in her eyes. "So that is why I am here." 

"It's an ingenious explanation," she granted. 

"Does it satisfy you?" 

"You will perhaps pardon my not finding it al- 
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together convincing — under the circumstances. How- 
ever, my uncle may. You can try. By the way, 
I don't think you have told me ¥^o you are.^' 

For a mad moment Bobby contemplated telling 
her the truth — ^the whole truth — and relying upon 
the sincerity of his personality, and the fair-minded- 
ness of which her face seemed an index, to extricate 
him from the situation, but his judgment warned 
him that this would be worse than folly in that 
house. So, not being a ready liar, he compromised 
on a half-truth. 

"I? Oh — Fm a representative of a morning 
paper/' 

"Oh — really?'* Her lip curled in a disdainful 
smile, and the mocking gleam returned to her eyes. 
"And did you find what you were looking for in my 
uncle's office?" 

"I have already explained to you," said Bobby, 
gently, although he colored at her tone, "that I 
went to Mr. Parker's office under the impression that 
it was the bedroom of my friend Jack Reynolds, 
and that when I learned otherwise I left it." 

"So you have. And I have intimated to you that 
I do not find that explanation convincing — Mr. 
Robert Farquhar." 

"Good Lord!" said Bobby. "You know me?" 

"I do." 

"Why in the name of Heaven didn't you say so 
in the first place?" he demanded. "We've wasted 
a lot of time !" 

"Why didn't you say so? I gave you the 

opportunity." 
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"Then youVe known all along?** 

"Why do you think I permitted you to enter the 
house? Why do you think I stood there in the 
window and watched you trying to unlock my 
uncle's door with your badly made key? Why do 
you think I let you go to his office, stay as long as 
you liked, and come out of your own accord, before 
I stopped you? Because I recognized you as you 
came up the walk in the moonlight, Mr. Private 
Secretary V* 

"Well, do you think I'd be fool enough to walk 
up to a house in that fashion, if I meant to commit 
a felony?" 

"It was quite evident that you thought us all 
away and the house empty," she returned. "So 
I decided that I would wait and catch you red- 
handed — as you see." 

"By the Lord, youVe got nerve!" fervently com- 
mented her captive; whereat, for the first time, she 
flushed. "Now we can talk business!" 

" Stay where you are," she commanded, raising 
her revolver, as he hastily descended a step or two. 

"But you've got me I Don't you see that you've 
got me — since you know me ? It won't help me to 
run away now," he urged. "Even if I did, you 
would only have to say that I was here, and it would 
be up to me to prove that I wasn't — ^which I couldn't 
do. Don't you see? Now I've got to talk to you. 

"Talk all you like — but stay on that landing, 

she advised. "As you so pregnantly phrase it, 

I've got you, and I have no intention of letting you 

get away, to use whatever you may have about 
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you belonging to my uncle, until he has seen 
you." 

"Look here. I mean it. Look at me/* She 
looked, and Bobby's clear gray eyes never wavered 
or faltered under her scrutiny. "I swear to you," 
said he, holding her gaze, "that I have nothing in 
my possession that belongs to your uncle, or that 
concerns him in any way. I swear to you that I 
looked at nothing in his office except some printed 
books, and I looked at them only because I was 
startled by finding his name on the fly-leaf of one I 
picked up supposing it to belong to Jack Reynolds. 
I solemnly swear to you, so help me God, that I 
have told you the whole and absolute truth both 
about this and about my reasons for entering this 
house as I did. . . . Do you believe me?" Bobby's 
eyes were deep wells of truth, his lips were clean 
and honest, and his voice was vibrant with sincerity. 
She looked at him and wavered. 

"Why, then, if you came expecting to stay all 
night, have you no luggage?" she asked. "Where 
is your bag?" 

"I might tell you that I hadn't time to go to the 
hotel after it," he replied, "but that wouldn't be 
true. I sent my bag out to Bruce Hayward's by a 
messenger this morning, not knowing that the Hay- 
wards were away. A servant accepted it, receipted 
for it, and then went out for the day, so I haven't 
been able to get it since. That sounds fishy, I sup- 
pose," he answered her shadowy smile, "but if I 
were lying I'd tell a better one than that. It would 
be easy." 
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"As, for example, that you were a newspaper man, 
come to see my uncle on business," she suggested. 

"That wasn't entirely untrue,'* he returned. "I 
am not in the pay of any newspaper, but I supply a 
good many of them with items, from time to time." 

"And just what are you going to say to my uncle 
when he comes?" 

For a moment Farquhar hesitated, wishing to 
spare her, and then he decided to tell her and put 
her to the test. Therein lay his only hope now, and 
time was perilously short. 

"Fm going to tell him that tw^of his men have 
deserted him, and advise him to get into line him- 
self before he loses what little power he has left," he 
said. 

"What do you mean?" 

"A bill has been introduced into the Legislature 
making the patrons of a gambling-house equally 
guilty with the- keeper." 

"Yes, I know. Well?" 

"You know of that measure?" 

"Yes." 

"And approve of it?" 
' "Of course. Why not?" 

"I take it your uncle doesn't discuss these things 
with you." 

"Why?" 

"Does he?" 

"No. He says a woman shouldn't try to under- 
stand politics — but I can't help it. Things interest 



me. 



if 



Precisely. Now, the Henderson bill — that's the 
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one about the gambling-houses — is coming up to- 
morrow, and I have to-day received authentic in- 
formation that two of your uncle's men. Con Clafflin 
and Jerry Kincaid, members of the Legislature, are 
going to vote in favor of it.** 

"Well, what of it?" she queried. He was watch- 
ing her closely, but could detect nothing of defiance 
or bravado in her straight glance. 

"It's flat insubordination, that's all." 

"You mean — ^you mean that Uncle Tom — How 
dare you say such a thing about him! You I" 

"I'm sorry," he said, quietly, "but it's true. He 
is opposing that bill with all his remaining strength, 
and until to-day he had us beaten, but the defection 
of these two men will throw the balance against 
him." 

"It is not true!" she stormed. "You have no 
right to say such things to me just because you 
know I must stay here and listen to them! You — 
the tool of canting hypocrites and liars ! My uncle 
— ^why, my uncle is as far above you — He's the 
best — the kindest — the gentlest! Did you think 
you could make me believe a thing like that of him?" 

"Listen to me," said Farquhar, leaning over the 

stair-rail and again holding her gaze, his own clear 

and steady. "Gentle and kind and thoughtful 

Tom Parker may be to you, but are you perfectly 

sure that he is always — always — honest?" Just for 

an instant her glance fell, and in that mstant Bobby 

triumphed. "Good!" he cried. "Now I know that 

you are honest, anyway, and I'm going to trust you. 

I'm going to tell you the whole truth." 
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"Again?** she scornfully questioned. "Another 
version of it? And you — you — question the honesty 
of my uncle r* 

" You have questioned it before now/* he hazarded, 
keenly; and as her eyes flashed a loyal negation, he 
lifted an impressive hand, adjuring her. "The 
truth, remember! The whole truth, now, between 
you and me! You have doubted him." 

"If I have, it only proves my own unworthiness,*' 
she declared, with spirit. "People have said things 
— IVe just come home — IVe been abroad a long 
time, out of touch with it all — and people have said 
things that — well, that disturbed me. And it has 
sometimes seemed that Governor Rhodes was doing 
the right thing, even when Uncle Tom said — But 
what do I know about it? How can I judge? 
Uncle Tom is in the fight. He knows — and he is 
right!" Defiantly she challenged him, and solemnly 
he answered. 

"Again I swear to you, by all a man holds sacred, 
that I have told you nothing but the absolute truth. 
Now, I am utterly in your power. If Tom Parker 
finds me here at this hour, under these circum- 
stances — ^you know as well as I what will happen. 
rU have no chance in the world." 

"What do you think he'll do?" she asked. 

"The least he will do will be to spread the story 
broadcast in to-morrow's papers." 

"Well? You can then spread yours." 

"Mine! My story of how and why I entered this 

house? Who'd believe it — then?" 

"Evidently you expect me to." 
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*^ Now — ^yes! You saw me come in. You know 
the time I spent fiddling with that fool key and 
lighting matches — ^why, can't you see that I wouldn't 
have done that if I hadn't been straight?" 

"Very well. Tell that to the reporters." 

"But they wouldn't believe it — to-morrow — as 
defense. Nobody would believe it who hadn't 
seen it, not even the men of my own party — per- 
haps not even the Chief himself. But it's true. 
You know it's true." She was eying him gravely, 
thoughtfully, and he began to hope that he was at 
last undermining her determination. "And that's 
the least of it — the scandal," he pressed. "Parker 
will never stop at that." 

"What else do you think he'll do?" 

"Perhaps the worst he can do, under the cir- 
cumstances — and that is what he will do — will be 
to accuse me of thievery and have me searched. 
I have taken a solemn oath before you that I have 
nothing in my possession belonging to him. But 
I have in my pocket— and this is what I meant when 
I said I'd tell you the whole truth, and I could give 
no greater proof of my faith in you — I have in my 
pocket one very important confidential paper, with 
which Governor Rhodes has intrusted me, and 
which I am pledged not to let any one know 
about. If that paper falls into Tom Parker's 
hands—" 

"He wouldn't read confidential papers!" 

"Wouldn't he! This paper is the Governor's 

veto message — his signed veto of the Railroad Bill, 

which I am pledged to deliver to the Legislature 
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before noon to-morrow. Parker is deeply interested, 
financially and otherwise, in that bill/* 

"I don't believe it!" 

"Nevertheless he is. It's the whole truth now, 
remember. And unless I deliver the message to 
the Legislature before noon to-morrow — that bill 
will become a law. It's a matter of the State — of the 
people, don't you see.? And he has only to detain 
me here with that paper a few hours—" 

"Uncle Tom wouldn't do that!" 

"I tell you he will! You can't mean to bring 
that about!" Again he started down the steps toward 
her, and again she drove him back at the mouth of 
her revolver. 

"Don't try that!" she warned. "Stay on that 
landing!" 

"Are you going to let the people suffer for this 
thing?" 

"I tell you it isn't true! You don't know Uncle 
Tom. He wouldn't — he couldrCt — do these things. 
You are trying — " 

" He will do any or all of these things " — Farquhar 

stopped short, caught his breath, and blanched — 

"and more. I hadn't thought of it before, but 

that's what he'll do. After he has secured the 

passage of that bill by detaining me, he'll say that 

I came here, either of my own accord — ^no, he'll 

say at the Chiefs bidding — ^to sell out — to sell out — 

to him ! He'll discredit us both — me with the Chief, 

and both of us with the whole country! Don't 

you see that I stumbled into this thing, that it's 

all a gigantic blunder? Don't you see that it's not 
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only my own future, but the future of the Chief, the 
rights of the people, the work ? Everything we stand 
for is at stake! No matter how innocent we are, 
if the people lose faith in us — " He made a slight 
tragic gesture. '*It's all in your hands. It's up 
to you. Don't you see what a big thing it is?" 

'^I understand that you are basing this whole 
argument on the supposition that my uncle is a base 
and dishonorable man," she said, "which I refuse 
to believe. Listen!" Through the quiet, suburban 
night sounded the distant tap of footsteps on cement 
walks. "There he comes. Now we'll see." 

"But you're giving me no chance," he protested. 
"Be fair! I claim a fighting chance." 

"Well, what do you want?" she asked, and at 
the words Bobby vaulted over the stair-rail and 
dropped lightly near her. 

"No, no!" he cried, as she raised her revolver. 
"Don't be foolish! I couldn't get away now if 1 
tried. But if I can prove to you that he is fighting 
this Henderson bill — if I can prove to you that he's 
determined to beat it — ^will you then believe that 
he'd read my papers if he got the chance? fVill 
you?" 

"Y-yes; but you can't — " 

" 'Sh ! Your uncle himself owns one of the biggest 
gambling-places in the city." 

"That's a lie!" 

'* Listen! That's one reason why he's so keen 

about this bill. Another is that he's in the pay of 

the gamblers' association. Now, you tell him that 

a man came to see him in a great hurry to-night 
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and left a message that Con and Jerry— that's 
Claffiin and Kincaid, you know — that Con and Jerry 
have slumped and the deal to-morrow is a dead one. 
Can you remember that? Say it!'* 

"Con and Jerry have slumped, and the deal to- 
morrow is a dead one," she repeated, impelled by 
his insistence. 

"That's right. And it's true. You tell him 
that, and FU hide somewhere until — " 

And escape? No, you won't!" she retorted. 
No, no! I won't even try to escape! Isn't 
there some place I can't get out of? Isn't there a 
closet?" 

"There's a coat-closet." 

"Window in it?" 

"No." 

"Well, there you are! Where is it?" He hurried 
after her to the back of a large square foyer, talking 
' in a rapid whisper. Already Parker's approach was 
distinctly audible. "Now, if you decide that he is 
not opposed to the Henderson bill, you may give me 
up. But if he shows that he is fighting it,. you'll 
believe me about the other things, too, and help 
me get away." 

No, I will not!" she cried, under her breath. 

I will not set a trap for him!" 

Yes, you will," whispered Bobby, through the 

crack of the closing door. "You'll have to. It's 

the only way that you'll ever learn, now, whether or 

not you can trust him." With that he pulled the 

door shut. She laid her lips against the crack and 

said: 
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"I will not! I will not!" 

To this he made no reply, having planted his last 
barb, but he dug his nails into his palms and won- 
dered. Which would she do? She was honest. 
He believed that. But she was a woman, and her 
heart and all her instincts of personal as well as of 
family loyalty were involved. He heard Parker 
fumbling at the door, then the fall of the chain, 
followed by the heavy voice of the Big Boss. 

** Hullo, Joan! What's the matter? Anything 
wrong?" Her low reply did not reach him, but he 
heard Parker ask: *'Then why have you got all the 
lights going on a hot night and the door bolted and 
chained ? . . . Afraid ! Why, you're not alone in the 
house, are you ? Aren't some of the maids here ? . . . 
Oh, just lonely, eh?" The man laughed indulgently. 
"Foolish little girl! Been having bad dreams?" 

"Yes, I have," said Joan, clearly. "I've been 
having awful dreams lately. Uncle Tom. I — I have 
been afraid!" 

"Humph! Well, there are others. I've had a 
nightmare or two myself, girlie. Let's forget 'em. 
Let's go up to the office, and have a cool drink and a 
smoke and a nice cozy chat before we go to bed — 
shall we?" 

"Why not here?" 

"Here! In the ball?" He laughed again. "You 
are rattled, aren't you? Hold on a minute, until 
I hang up my hat and get some bottles out of the 
ice-box, and we'll go up together." 

He stepped toward the coat-closet, and behind 

the closed door Bobby braced himself for a spring, 
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determined not to be captured without a fight 
and believing all other hope to be lost. It seemed 
to him that Parker's hand must be on the door, when 
Joan's voice rang out, sharply: 

"Uncle Tom!" 

"Yes? What's the matter, girlie?" Genuine 
concern colored the tone, and the footsteps receded 
again. "Are you ill?" 

"No — no, of course I'm not ill — only nervous." 
She achieved a little laugh. "Uncle Tom, there was 
— a man here." 

"A man? What man? Did he frighten you?" 

"Yes — that is — no. He asked if you were at home." 

"Who was he?" 

"He didn't tell me his name. He seemed in a 
great hurry — and rather — upset." 

"So? What did he look like.?" 

"He was young — ^gray eyes — " 

"Smooth-shaven? Big, athletic chap?" 

"Yes." 

"Ned Keene, I guess. Didn't he leave any 
message ?" 

"Y-yes. He said to tell you — Oh, I don't 
believe it matters!" 

"Go on, Joan; what did he say?" 

"Uncle Tom, did anybody named Reynolds ever 
live in this house?" 

"What the deuce has that to do with it? Did 
he ask for John Reynolds?" 

"No — no, it has nothing to do with it. I just 
want to know. Did a Reynolds — ^Judge Reynolds 
— ever live here?" 
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"Yes. He built the house. Sold it about six 
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Why? What's the matter.?' 
"Nothing. I — ^I just wish he hadn't." 
"Hadn't what? Joan, child, what's the matter 

with you? Have you a fever?" 
"No— no, I'm all right." 
"Then give me that message — straight, if you 

can. What did Ned say?" 

"He said — the man said — to tell you that Con and 

Jerry — Uncle Tom, who are Con and Jerry?" 
"Some political friends of mine. What about 
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He said to tell you they had — slumped." 

"What?" roared the Boss. 

"And that the deal to-morrow was — ^was a dead 
one," she finished, faintly. 

"The devil he did! When was this? What 
time?" 

"0-oh, Uncle Tom!" 

"What time? Quick!" 

"About — ^half-past eleven, I think. Oh !" It was 
a catch of the breath rather than an exclamation. 
"Is it really — ^important?" 

"Important! It's about the last straw, that's 
what it is! But I'll stop it," savagely, through set 
teeth, "or break somebody! I've just time to catch 
the twelve-three." 

"Where are you going?" 

" Back to town — and on to Hades, if necessary, to 

fix this thing! They think I'm down and out, do 
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they? Well, FU show 'em! I won't be back to- 
night. 'By." There was a sound of hurrying foot- 
steps, the door slammed, and silence followed. 

After a moment Bobby softly opened the door 
of the closet and peered out. The lights had been 
extinguished. He stepped out into the hall, and 
found only darkness and silence. Although the way 
now lay open, he still lingered, not wishing to go 
without seeing Joan Herrick again, but uncertain as 
to where she was or how to reach her. For a long 
time he stood in absolute silence, waiting, hoping 
she would come back for a final word with him. 
Then a shuddering sob from the moonlit drawing- 
room solved his doubt, and he went quietly to where 
she lay prone, face down, across a divan. 

** Bless you!" he said, brokenly. "Oh, bless you!" 
The sobs ceased, but she gave no other acknowledg- 
ment of his presence. He knelt beside her, longing, 
yet not daring to touch her hand. "I can't thank 
you ever, but won't you let me try?" 

"Go away," she whispered. 

"I know," he said. "You must hate me. You 
have saved — oh, it isn't just that you have saved me, 
now, at the moment, but you have saved the Chief. 
You have greatly served the people and saved to 
them their faith in him. You have saved the whole 
thing. It sounds trite and cheap to say that I shall 
always thank ypu — and bless you. But I shall." 

"Oh, will you go!" she gasped. 

"Yes, at once. But first I want you to know that 

I realize — fully — ^what this has cost you." 

" You don't ! You can't !" The restraint in which 
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she held herself broke, and she sprang up and went, 
sobbing, to the window, whither he presently followed 
her. "You can't know! He was all I had. My 
own people died years ago. He has always, always 
taken care of me, and now you have taken away — 
my faith in him. I have betrayed him, and he was 
—all I had!" 

"I know," said Bobby, his voice deep and tender 
and broken by emotion. **I wish — I have wished all 
along — that I could spare you that. But I couldn't." 

"Oh, isn't anything real?" she cried. "Isn't 
anybody sincere and simple and honest?" 

"Yes; you are," said Bobby. "And big and 
brave and strong and fine. And there are men in 
the world who are as honest and as big. Some day 
you'll meet one of them, and then you'll be more 
than ever glad that you did the right thing to-night, 
no matter how it hurt you or him or anybody.'' 

"You don't understand," she said. "I've lost 
my faith in him, and he was all I had. There's 
no faith left in me." 

"You believed me," ventured Bobby, softly. 
**I told you the truth, and you believed me." 

"It was the truth?" searchingly. "This has not 
been for nothing?" 

"It was the absolute truth. Do you believe 
that? . . . Do you?" 

"Yes," she whispered, at last, and turned away her 
face. 

"Thank God!" After a moment's hesitation he 

took her hand in his warm, firm grasp and kissed it. 

"Will you let me see you again some day?" 
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"No." She shook her head. "You must never 
come here again." 

"You can't forgive me?" 

"No, no! You were right. But because you 
were right, for your own sake — " She broke oflF 
with a negative gesture. 

"There is nothing of that sort between you and 
me that can't be bridged," he asserted. 

"I am his niece — ^in eflFect, his daughter," she 
cried, "and you are — ^what you are. What can ever 
bridge that?" 

"The truth," said Bobby, simply. "Time and 
the truth. May I try — some day?" 

It was enough for him that she did not forbid 
him. Once more he kissed her hand before he re- 
leased it, and very quietly left the room and the 
house. When he had descended the steps he took 
oflF his hat and stood for a moment looking up at the 
motionless figure in the window. Then he turned, 
his head still bared, and walked quickly out to the 
bright, empty street. 



THE WAY TO THE WEDDING 

IT was the Wednesday after Easter. The year, 
being unimportant, need not be specified. Suffice 
it to say that, although the subway had ceased to be 
a novelty in New York, it had not yet been extended 
to Long Island, and Brooklyn Bridge was still the 
greatest thoroughfare across the East River. 

Ned McEwen, strolling along the second level of 
the great bridge on his way to that part of the 
Borough of Brooklyn known as Bay Ridge, where he 
was going to see Howard Forbes married, caught 
sight of a large bulletin announcing the train he 
sought, and near it an ascending stair, toward which 
he turned. A moment later his attention was at- 
tracted by a young woman who stood just beyond 
the ticket kiosk; first because hers was the fine, 
free, unconscious type of beauty of which he had 
dreamed much during his long absence from his 
native land, and later because she seemed, although 
in evening dress, to be alone and watching for some 
one. 

As he approached and her scrutinizing glance 
passed from other faces to his, she started, stared 
for an incredulous moment, and moved swiftly 

toward him, smiling and holding out her hand. 
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"Ned McEwen, of all menr* she rejoiced. "I 
can't be mistaken I You are Ned McEwen ?" 

"I never doubted it before," he warmly assured 
her, and there was nothing in his manner to indicate, 
even to a keen observer, that he had not the faintest 
idea who she was or where they had met, "but it's 
so long since anything as delightful as this has hap- 
pened to me that it makes me question my own 
identity/' 

"Oh yes," she nodded, laughing and withdrawing 
her hand from his, "you're manifestly Ned McEwen! 
And neither time nor tide has changed you a bit." 

"Nor you," said he. 

His congenital inability to remember faces was a 
failing concerning which McEwen was extremely 
sensitive, and so cleverly had he learned to conceal it, 
so expert had he become in tracing connections 
during an apparently casual conversation, that only 
his closest friends realized how often he was at a 
disadvantage. It was instantly apparent to him, 
from this girl's manner, that he had at some time 
known her rather well, and he hoped, by dissembling 
his perplexity and by careful probing, to discover 
her identity without betraying his own weakness. 
So he smiled cordially down at her, repeating, 
"Nor you." 

"Of course you're going to the wedding," she 
affirmed rather than questioned; and here, he con- 
gratulated himself, was his first clue. Since he had 
never met Florence Keeler, the bride of the evening, 
this ready inference as to his destination argued that 

he was intimately connected in his companion's 
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mind with Howard Forbes. Straightway he began 
calling to mind girls whom both he and Forbes had 
known, and they were many, but into none of those 
memories could he fit this woman. Meanwhile, 
he responded: 

*'0f course I am. And you?" 

"Naturally. But what I want to know is how 
you happen to be here? I thought you abode in 
some outlandish tropical clime. Cuba, was it? 
Or — somewhere in Central America?" 

"Neither. I live in Mexico. I hope you know 
the diflFerence," he whimsically commented. "Few 
people do, I find." 

"I think Fve heard that Cuba is bounded by San 
Juan Hill and Havana Harbor," was the dry retort, 
"but as to just where Mexico leaves oflF and Central 
America begins — frankly, I shouldn't care to be 
asked. Your home is still in Mexico, then?" 

My work is still in Mexico," he discriminated. 

Home I have none, except in the broad sense. 
Perhaps one has to live some time in foreign coun- 
tries to realize that 'home,' in the last analysis, 
really means almost anywhere within the boundaries 
of one's own country." 

"Yes, I know," said she, and immediately set him 
wondering whether she had lived abroad. "Then 
you don't like Mexico?" 

"On the contrary, I like it very much," he declared, 
conscious that she was learning a good deal about 
him and teUing nothing of herself. "It's the most 
picturesque — and in many ways the most interest- 
ing — country in this hemisphere. But I'm an Amer- 
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ican, and this is *home/ And I hadn't been here in 
so long that the social side of me was getting atro- 
phied, so when I received Howard's letter urging me 
to come to the wedding and meet some of the old 
crowd again, I decided that the moment was auspi- 
cious — and here I am. Now, that's enough about 
me. Tell me of yourself." 

"Oh, there's nothing about me that you don't 
already know from Howard and the rest," she care- 
lessly returned. "When did you arrive?" 

"This afternoon." 
Then you haven't seen Howard.?" 
I haven't seen anybody but you. And I don't 
think you realize what abominable correspondents 
* Howard and the rest' are." 

"Oh — really? Haven't they told you anything 
about me ?" A flicker of amusement came into the 
woman's eyes, and she looked at him so quizzically 
that he quaked lest he had made a false step. Her 
next words relieved him. "You're sure the fault 
wasn't with the postal service? Because I seem to 
remember hearing rumors, from time to time, that 
you must be either dead or paralyzed — or married." 

"Well — ^guilty," he confessed; and they both 
laughed. "I like to get letters — and I always in- 
tend to answer them." 

"Virtuous person! That's so enlightening to 
your friends! Still — good intentions are said to 
make excellent pavement. By the way, we're going 
to a wedding, and inasmuch as Tempus has prob- 
ably not abated his usual pace, don't you think we 

should be fugiting ourselves?" , 
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"By all means! But — ^are you alone? I thought 
— you seemed to be waiting for some one." 

"I half promised to meet the Taylors here — ^you 
don't know them, I think — but as they're always 
late, I warned them that I should go on with any 
acquaintance who came along — and you came." 
She shot a roguish glance at him, to which he prompt- 
ly replied: 

**Then let's go quickly, lest they arrive and spoil 
my tete-a-tete with you." 

**Do you know that this is the way?" she de- 
murred, as he turned again toward the near-by 
stair. "Would it be better to ask and make sure?" 

"Oh no; this is all right," asserted McEwen. 

"You've been over to the Keelers' before, then?" 

"Never. But Howard sent me most explicit 
directions. This is right." He began to realize 
that he had entered upon a path beset with dangers 
unforeseen, and that if he was to be alone with this 
girl all the way to Bay Ridge he must either find out 
quickly who she was or be ignominiously detected. 
Therefore, as they climbed together to the upper 
platform, he hazarded, "From your unfamiUarity 
with Brooklyn trains, I take it you haven't seen a 
great deal of Miss Keeler." 

"No — ^not a great deal," she admitted, and again 

her amused, speculative glance disquieted him. "To 

be sure, I called upon her " — this was apparently a 

casual afterthought — " but that time I drove over, 

with Bobbie and some other people, so I learned 

nothing about trains — except that it's wiser to take 

one." She chuckled reminiscently. "Our driver 
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didn't know Brooklyn, and of course none of us did ! 
We got lost, and drove all over the place, and were 
disgracefully late when we finally arrived at the 
Keelers\'' 

"I begin to understand why Howard wrote me 
that I could drive if I wished, but that he strongly 
advised the train," said McEwen, laughing. At the 
time this conversation took place, it will be remem- 
bered, taxicabs were unknown in New York, and auto- 
mobiles were comparatively few. 

"Did he? Good for Howard! FU tell Bobbie 
that. Bobbie was furious — indeed, we all but came 
to blows — because I simply would not have a car- 
riage to-night. Having had one experience in 
driving from New York to Bay Ridge, I knew Yd 
have to start before dark, with my dinner in a basket 
and a map of Brooklyn in my hand, or else risk miss- 
ing the ceremony, and I much preferred to come this 
way — especially as I expected to meet the Taylors 
here. By the way, Bobbie's sick to-night. That's 
the reason Fm alone." 

"Oh? Then I shall not see him at the wedding," 
he regretted, racking his brain for memory of any- 
body named Robert among Forbes's friends. Then, 
to explain what must seem to her an unpardonable 
oversight, "I — I hoped he might be coming over 
later." 

"Oh, you remember about Bobbie, then? You 
waited a long time before mentioning it!" 

"Fve been far too busy thinking about you to 
waste any time on * Bobbie,' " he avowed, truthfully 

enough. Was the man her brother? Her cousin? 
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Then, for the first time, it occurred to him that she 
might be married. Could this "Bobbie" be her 
husband ? A line of cars wound toward them around 
the loop, and he added: "We're in luck. Here 
comes our particular serpent." 

"Are you sure?" she queried. "There are so 
many of these trains. Wouldn't it be well to ask 
some one about it?" 

"It isn't necessary. This is the one," he affirmed. 
*" Fifth Avenue' — ^you see the sign on the front? 
That's the train Howard told me to take from this 
platform. It's all right." 

"Brooklyn Bridge always was a mystic maze 
to mc," she said, preceding him into the car. "I 
have never crossed it without asking directions of 
every uniform in sight. Men never do that, do 
they? But then," slyly, "there are so many things 
we women don't know, that it doesn't mortify us 
particularly to acknowledge our ignorance of one 
more." At this McEwen turned a penetrating 
glance upon her, but she smiled back at him with 
such frank amusement that he decided it must have 
been a random shot. 

**Now,*' he enjoined, as they found seats and set- 
tled down for a long chat, "tell me all about your- 
self/* 

"What do you want to know?** 

"Everything." 

"ITiat^s rather a large order, Ned,** she parried, 
laughing* " Shall I begin with my name, age, color, 
and pre\*ious condition of servitude?** 

*^Dor' he li^dy recommended, devoutly hewing 
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that she would, and at the same time wondering 
uneasily how well this smiling woman had known 
him and his weaknesses. "Why not be thorough?" 

"Why be obvious?" she tossed back. "My name 
you know; my age — ^you should be able to approxi- 
mate; my color speaks for itself; and my servitude, 
past and present, I prefer to forget — ^when I can. 
Still, I was prepared to oflFer them all up in identifica- 
tion when I saw you coming." 

"Why?" he boldly challenged. "Did you think 
my memory so much less trustworthy than yours?" 

"Everybody's memory is treacherous sometimes, 
isn't it?" she submitted, simply. "I know mine is. 
And it wasn't to be expected that you should rec- 
ognize me so promptly." 

"Again, why?" He was watching her narrowly, 
suspecting mockery; but, although she was laughing 
a little, her eyes and lips seemed guileless, 

"Oh — because. It's so many years — " 

"Just how many? Do you remember?" he in- 
terrupted, grasping at this opportunity, "I con- 
fess to being a little shaky." 

"It's tactful of you to forget some things," she 
commended. 

"It isn't tact; it's fact. I'm afraid I've really 
forgotten. Do you know just how long it is since 
we last met?" 

"Yes, I remember exactly — ^but it's more years 
than you should ask me to count. To be sure, 
they haven't made much outward and visible im- 
pression upon you, but people say I'm changed. You 

don't find me so?" She looked at him with a doubt- 
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ful half-smile, and he felt that perhaps he had en- 
tangled himself in this web quite needlessly. Ap- 
parently she had not expected him to recognize her. 
However, nothing remained to him now but to per- 
severe in the course he had chosen, so he stoutly 
declared : 

"Not a bit. You look just as you always did. 
Or else it's your voice — or possibly your smile. 
There are so many characteristics by which one may 
recognize a friend that it's a little difficult some- 
times to decide which is the most potent." 

Indeed, he was honestly puzzling over just that 
point. Something about her — a smile, an inflection, 
a trick of the eye, he could not quite make out what 
it was — tormented him by its elusive familiarity, 
but when he thought he had captured it and fitted 
it to a memory it was gone. Having failed to elicit 
from the lady any direct information about herself, 
he now determined to try negative methods. If 
he could not learn who she was, he would endeavor 
to find out who she was not, and thus, by a process 
of elimination, possibly solve the riddle. Mean- 
while, though she would not talk about herself, there 
might be other bait which would tempt her to dis- 
closures. 

"You said * Bobbie' was ill," he reminded her, 
positive that he had never called any man by that 
name, but uncertain whether he had ever known this 
one well enough to allude to him as Bob. "I hope 
it's not serious — but of course if it were you wouldn't 
be here." 

"Oh no, it isn't serious — only uncomfortable. 
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It's lumbago. I offered to stay home from the wed- 
ding, but Bobbie wouldn't listen to it, so I said I'd 
come with the Taylors. My conscience hurts, though. 
Lumbago's such a wicked thing to be left alone with !" 

"Salve your conscience, then, by telling me all 
about * Bobbie,'" he suggested, smiling again over 
the name. "Remember how long I've been away, 
and how I hunger and thirst for news of people. 
Begin with him, won't you?" 

"Oh, it wouldn't be modest for me to talk about 
Bobbie," she laughingly protested. " Bobbie's mine, 
you know, and it isn't pretty to brag. Ask some- 
body else. No, really," replying to a gesture, "I 
couldn't trust myself to talk about Bobbie. It 
would be all in superlatives." 

McEwen was beginning to have an uncomfortable 
conviction that his companion was perfectly aware 
of his embarrassment, and that he was being skil- 
fully baited, and he resolved that if this were true 
he would beat her at her own game, discover her 
identity by hook or by crook, and never admit that 
he had been puzzled. But to accomplish this he 
must walk warily. 

"Very well," said he, proceeding on the theory 
that she might be Marion Deering, whom he re- 
membered as a particularly attractive girl, with a 
facile wit, although his mind retained no more im- 
pression of her physical appearance than as if it 
had been a schoolboy's slate washed clean. "If 
you won't talk about * Bobbie,' perhaps you'll con- 
sent to tell me about Tom — ^who, by the way, is 

even a worse correspondent than I am," 
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"Tom?** she questioned, her head tipped to one 
side, like a bird's. 

''Yes, Tom/' 
Tom — oh, Tom Deering?" 
Precisely. Tom Deering." Through half-closed 
laughing eyes he watched her. 

"He bought a fruit ranch in California, several 
years ago, and has hved on it ever since," she glibly 
told him. **He'8 married, you know." 

"Yes, I know. When did you see him last?" 

"I? Oh — ^haven't seen him for — ^for a long 
time." 

"No?" He felt that he was closing in upon her. 

"No." 
I thought he came East every little while?" 
So he does. But it happens that I've never been 
here when he was." 

"No?" 

"No. By the way, Marion — of course you re- 
member his sister Marion?" 

"Rather!" 

"She's in California now, visiting Tom," she in- 
formed him, in a casual tone. "I had a letter from 
her yesterday, bitterly lamenting that she was not 
to be with us to-night, and sending her love to any 
of the old set who appeared. I suppose that in- 
cludes you." 

"Thanks." McEwen gave no sign of defeat. 
"I'm sorry she isn't here, but perhaps she'll return 
before I go away. She was a good sort in the old 
days." 

Another girl whom he remembered as possessed 
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of sense, sympathy, and humor was Ethel Knapp, 
who had latterly devoted herself, he had been told, 
to work in one of the social settlements. According- 
ly, he turned the conversation toward philanthropy, 
and found his friend so responsive that he was con- 
fident he had her accounted for at last. But when 
he left the field of abstract discussion, and asked a 
question touching | specific details, she shook her 
head. 

"I don't know anything about that,'* she de- 
clared. "Ask Ethel Knapp. She lives in one of the 
settlement-houses, you know, and can probably give 
you all the statistics you want. I think she's to be 
at the wedding." 

** Foiled again !" thought McEwen, amused, despite 
the awkwardness of his predicament. All he said, 
however, was: "Good! I always liked Ethel. Ap- 
parently there are others going to the wedding 
also," he added, as a party of young people boarded 
the train and were hailed by friends at the other end 
of the car with joyful cries, above the confusion 
of which detached phrases concerning bridesmaids, 
old slippers, and rice were distinctly audible. 

Twice again he cautiously felt his way toward 
girls whom he and Forbes had known, and each time, 
just as she seemed within grasping distance, his com- 
panion swung away from him, and out of the haze 
surrounding her came that tantalizing, familiar call 
from the past, whether accent or inflection or smile 
he could not yet determine. He was desperately 
casting about for memory of another girl who could 
possibly have grown into this woman, rejecting this 
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one as too literal and that one as too insipid, when the 
lady asked, somewhat uneasily: 

"Aren't we going a long way? Do you know 
where we should get off?" 

"We go to Sixty-fifth Street, the end of the road,'* 
he told hen "It will be a case of *all out* there, 
so we can't miss it. Then we take a trolley-car for 
a few blocks, and walk a block. Don't worry. I'll 
get you there all right." 

"Will you?" She let him see a droll twinkle. 
"Do you remember the night you undertook to 
pilot a sleighing party from Yonkers to White 
Plains?" Then they laughed together. 

"Well — ^we got there, anyway," he reminded her. 

"Yes, but think of all the other places you mean- 
dered into first," she riposted. 

"Oh, not so many/* he defended, thinking fast. 
Of whom had that party consisted? Jack Alden, 
who was the host, and probably Tom Deering, as 
the two were chums. Jack's mother had chaperoned 
them, he remembered, and the girls — ? "Not so 
many — considering." 

"'Considering,* I suppose, that, being a perfectly 
normal man, you preferred to wander all over the 
country-side rather than ask directions?" she teased. 

"What's the use of depending upon somebody 
else to tell you what you can find out for yourself?" 
he demanded, his mind far away on that road from 
Yonkers to White Plains. Marion, he now re- 
membered, had been of the party, and — Dolly Bain. 
The third girl eluded him. "We found that road 
finally, didn't we ?" 
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"Yes, but not by the Socratic method," she 
laughed. "No; it sounds nice and superior and mas- 
culine, your reasoning does, but Fm afraid it's super- 
ficial. Either you haven't gone to the bottom of 
the matter and analyzed it, or you're dodging the 
issue — and of course you wouldn't do that." She 
regarded him with mocking gravity. 

"Never!" 
'What! Never?'" she quoted. 
By George!" exploded McEwen. "Do you re- 
member that amateur * Pinafore ' we gave ? Deering 
was Rackstraw, and Dolly Bain did the soprano — 
what's her name? I was Dick Deadeye, and But- 
tercup — " He stopped short, staring at her. 

"Polly Lancaster was Buttercup," she supplied. 
"Don't you remember Polly?" 

"Remember!" he ejaculated. If he had not 
known that Polly Lancaster was somewhere in the 
Orient, slaking her thirst for travel as the secretary 
and companion of a wealthy and peripatetic spinster 
with literary aspirations, he would have sworn that 
she was here beside him, going to a wedding in 
Brooklyn. She had spent only one winter in New 
York, visiting her friend Frances King — and in a 
flash accompanying that memory came the con- 
viction that the puzzle was solved. This must be 
Frances King. But it was Polly's voice and Polly's 
laughter and Polly's lilting personality that she 
recalled to him, which was not surprising, inasmuch 
as Polly had engaged his attention to the exclusion 
of pretty much everything else except study that 

winter. He had frequently assured himself that he 
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was not in love with her, but neither had he been 
in love with any one else since; and he now realized 
that in all these years he had never thought of Frances 
King except as a sort of inoffensive and colorless 
appanage of Polly, Even now, when he met her 
face to face and found her anything but colorless, 
it was still Polly whom he remembered. "When 
I forget Polly Lancaster, I'll be dead," he found him- 
self saying, boyishly. "That was a great winter, 
wasn't it?" 

"It was the joUiest winter I ever spent," she as- 
sented, a trifle wistfully. 

"And Polly was the life and soul of it. I wonder 
where she is now?" 

"She's been traveling in the Orient for three or 
four years with Miss — ^with a literary woman." 

"Yes, of course I know that. But I mean to- 
night. I wonder where she is to-night?'* 

"I heard Howard say a day or two ago that he had 
had a letter from her recently, congratulating him, 
and so on, and saying that they were just leaving for 
Central India." 

"Yes, he told me that in his last letter." 

"Oh, did he?" Her eyes were hidden behind 
drooping lids, and a fleeting smile played around her 
lips. 

"But doesn't she ever say anything about coming 
home?" he demanded. 

"Not a word." 

"I suppose she likes it. She always wanted to 

travel. I wish she would come home. Fd go a long 

way to see Polly." 
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"All the way from Mexico here?" 

"By George! I just about would!" 

"Really? I think that would interest Polly." 

"Do you? Why?" 

"Oh — just because. Few people are so well re- 
membered through time and absence." She gave 
him a glimpse of laughing eyes. 

"All right; Til write to her and tell her so. What's 
her address ?" He felt for his note-book. 

"I — I don't think I can give you her address — off- 
hand, this way. I'll send it." 

"Will you, please? Thanks." Then it occurred 
to him that, as had always been the case, he was 
allowing Polly Lancaster to obliterate Frances King 
in his consciousness, which was hardly civil, under 
the circumstances. Except for his inability to re- 
member faces, McEwen had an uncommonly re- 
tentive memory, and now that it had a clue to work 
from it quickly reproduced for him the fragmentary 
gossip about Frances that had reached him from 
time to time. She had broken her engagement to 
Jack Alden — ^whereupon he remembered, clinching 
his certainty of her identity, that she had been the 
other girl of that sleighing party — had married an 
Englishman whom he had never met, probably 
" Bobbie," and had spent at least the first year or two 
of her marriage somewhere out of New York. More 
than this he had not heard, or, if he had, had for- 
gotten. 

"You've been away from New York a good deal, 
too, since the old days," he suggested. 

"Oh? Then 'Howard and the rest' did tell you 
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something about me, after all ?" Again the quizzical, 
amused little smile, but this time it did not frighten 
him. 

"Indeed they did," he hastened to claim, "but 
not as much as they should. And I'd like to know 
the rest." 

"Oh? Well — ^if you'll tell me what you already 
know about me I'll try to fill in the gaps." 

"I'm afraid I don't know much about you since 
your marriage," he confessed, eager to show that he 
really had recognized her. "They wrote me about 
the wedding, and that you had gone away, and after 
that I rather lost track of you. I didn't even know 
you were back." 

"But isn't that quite as it should be? Don't 
all good stories end with a wedding and 'they lived 
happily ever after'?" 

"I hope you've Uved happily ever after?" he ven- 
tured. 

"Oh, quite!" And she looked as if she had. 

"But where have you lived?" 

"Does that matter? Isn't how one lives the im- 
portant thing?" 

"Now, see here, Frances," he remonstrated, 
"stop your dodging, and answer questions for a 
minute." 

"With pleasure," said she. "Will you first per- 
mit me to remark that it's very interesting to learn 
that you have at last attached a name to my per- 
sonality?" 

"What on earth do you mean by that?" 

"'Fess up, Ned! 'Fess up!" she urged. "First 
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you tried Marion, and then you hinted at Ethel, 
and then you wriggled carefully toward Grace — '* 

** Suffering Mike!" he scoffed. "Can't a returned 
prodigal ask a lady about a few other ladies without 
being accused by the lady of not knowing any lady 
from any other lady? You'll be telling somebody, 
next, that I took you for Polly Lancaster, just be- 
cause I mentioned her name!" 

" No, I won't ! I acquit you of that !" she declared, 
laughing. " So you still say that you knew me from 
the first?" 

"Well, I remembered all about 'Bobbie,' didn't 
I?" he submitted, whereat a delighted little gurgle 
of laughter broke from her. "Doesn't that prove it? 
Is there any * Bobbie' connected with any of those 
other girls?" 

"Not one!" she assured him. "I have the only 
Bobbie there is. And you did remember him, 
didn't you? I'd forgotten that for the moment. 
I'll forgive you much for that!'* 

"Well, are you satisfied now?" he demanded. 

"Perfectly! Perfectly! Ned, you're adorable! 
Such a proper, upstanding, man-my sort of man!" 

"Thank you kindly! Now go on. Tell me all 
about yourself since I lost sight of you." 

"Well — ^you heard about the wedding. For a year 
or two we traveled. Then Mr. Chichester — " 

"* Bobbie'?" 

"Who else?" She smiled happily. "He is, as 
you may know, an Englishman, and he became en- 
amoured of Australia, so he bought a big place there, 

and settled down to farming on a large scale." 
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**The deuce ! You don't look like a farmer's wife." 
She wrinkled her nose at him saucily. ''Do you 
Ukeit.^' 

"Didn't I tell you in the beginning that I pre- 
ferred to forget my servitude? Why force me to 
talk about it?" 

"Then you don't Uke it." 

"I Uke— Bobbie." 

"Lucky beggar! So you've settled down in Aus- 
tralia! How long have you been here?" 

"Only a few days." 

"When did you see Polly last? You've no idea 
how you remind me of her!" 

"Polly and I haven't met in — ^longer than you'd 
believe. Why do you keep insisting on dates? 
They're so unpleasant!" 

"Well, let's talk about happy things, then. Do 
you remember — " 

They drifted into reminiscences, over which they 
were srill laughing when the train stopped and the 
guard called, "All out!" On the platform they 
found several surface cars wairing, and toward one 
of them McEwen guided his companion. 

"Ned, would it be of the slightest use to ask you 
to inquire about this car and be sure it's the one we 
want?" she plaintively questioned. 

"Not a bit," said he, with amusement. "You 

haven't any faith at all in me, have you? Do you 

see the illuminated sign this car flaunts ? That same 

legend is writ out clear and fair in the directions 

Howard sent me. Moreover, do you behold all these 

other festive wedding guests piling in ahead of us?" 
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They entered the car and dropped again into their 
reminiscent chat. Presently she asked if they were 
not going too far, and he replied, easily, that it was 
"all right/* A moment later the car stopped and 
they left; it, immediately behind the younger party 
whom they had noticed on the train, and whom they 
now followed to a large, gaily lighted house in the 
next street. 

As they passed under the carriage awning McEwen 
felt his companion hesitate, and he asked, looking 
down at her: 

"What's the matter?*' 

"Nothing — much,'* she replied, and moved on 
toward the steps. 

They had almost reached the top of the stairs 
leading to the dressing-rooms when some one above 
them exclaimed: 

"Oh, do hurry! It's almost time for the cere- 
mony now!" 

"Hear that?" whispered McEwen. "Can you 
go down at once?" 

"Don't wait for me," she hastily returned. "No 
— I insist! Somebody stepped on my gown as we 
came in, and it may have to be fixed, but that's no 
reason why you should miss the ceremony. Go 
down immediately— you can find me later. Please !" 
Nodding brightly, she disappeared in the ladies' 
dressing-room. 

McEwen found no one whom he knew in the 

men's cloak-room, which was not surprising, but he 

was a little puzzled when, on descending to the main 

floor, he met no one who knew him. One or two 
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faces among the men looked vaguely familiar; but 
as his half-smile won no response he was afraid to 
trust his uncertain memory, and did not venture to 
claim acquaintance. He bowed over the hand of 
the woman receiving, and murmured his name, 
but others pressed close behind him, and there was 
time for nothing more. He drifted with the current 
through the rooms, feeling a little lonely and dreary, 
watching in each face he met for signs of recognition, 
and at the same time assuring himself that one never 
does know any of the people one meets at weddings. 

Presently there was a stir and a whisper, the people 
crowded back toward the walls, the first strains of 
"Lohengrin" came from the hall, and the ushers 
marched in, two by two, carrying ribbons. A white- 
cassocked clergyman appeared near the altar, but 
among the men about him McEwen looked in vain 
for a familiar face. A pink mist of bridesmaids 
floated past him, and the bride, a very young girl, 
with stariy eyes fixed on a youth who presently 
received her from her father^s arm. 

It was all rhythmical and measured, but to 
McEwen it seemed a riotous jumble, with the un- 
reality and inconsequence of a dream, and, before 
his dazed wits cleared enough to show him that he 
had followed the party of young people to the 
wrong house and was attending the wedding of 
people he had never seen before, the music had 
ceased and the priest had begun to speak. 

McEwen gave one desperate, hunted glance around 
him, but he was hemmed in on all sides; eveiy one 

else was intent on the ceremony, and to force his 
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way out then would be but to increase the offense 
of which he was guilty. There was nothing for it 
but to remain until these pretty children were mar- 
ried, and then to get away as quickly as possible. 
He tried to see Frances Chichester in the crowd near 
the door, hoping she had not come down in time to 
make her way into the rooms, but he failed to descry 
her. 

It seemed to him that of all the interminable 
marriage ceremonies to which he had ever listened 
this was the longest; but in time it was over, and 
he struggled against the chattering, congratulatory 
tide to the hall, whence he despatched a servant to 
find the host, while he busied himself vainly trying 
to discover the woman who had come there with him. 

Mr. Denslow, whose house it was, arrived duly, 
and to him McEwen presented his card, his explana- 
tion, and his apologies, after which he hurried up- 
stairs. At the door of the ladies' cloak-room he 
was met by a smiling maid, who asked: 

*'Arre you Mr. McEw'n?'* 

*'I am, yes. Is there a lady — *' 

"No, sor; she's gon\'* 

"Gone!" 

" Yis, sor. But she lift this fer ye, son She said 
ye'd be racin' up here directly 'twas over," 

McEwen opened the note, merely a half-sheet of 
paper, folded, and read: 



€i 



Dear Ned, — I've gone to Howard's wedding. 

The man at the door will tell you the way — if you'll 

ask him." 
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How long has she been gone?'' he demanded. 
Oh, she niver tuk her t'ings off at all, at all. 
She said she forgot somethin', an' I was to give you 
this, an' off she wint, almost runnin'." 

"I see. Thank you." He gave the girl a coin, 
thrust himself into his hat and coat, and fled. At 
the outer door he paused to ask of a man in livery: 

"Can you tell me where Mr. Keeler lives?" 

"Yes, sir. Four blocks down to the left and one 
to the right, sir." 

Four blocks to the left and one to the right McEwen 
went, and there he came to another gaily lighted 
house with awnings and carriages and sounds of 
mirth and music. He sHpped in quietly, and managed 
to get up-stairs unobserved by any but the ser- 
vants, but as soon as he showed himself again in 
the lower hall a man started out of a group, crying: 

"As I live, there's Ned McEwen!" 

"Say, you fellows, has anybody seen Frances come 
in ?" demanded the new-comer as soon as he could 
make himself heard over the babel of welcome. 

"Frances?" The other men looked blankly at 
one another. "Who's Frances?" 

Frances King — Frances Chichester she is now." 
Frances King! Good Lord, man, she's in the 
Antipodes," somebody told him. "She lives in 
AustraHa." 

"Yes, I know, but she's here to-night. Yes, she 
is. She came over on the train with me, but we — ^we 
got separated, and if she isn't here, I've got to find 
her." 

Waiting for no further argument, he strode into 
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the drawing-room, two or three of his old comrades 
wondering at his heels. As they approached the 
thicker crowd about the newly married pair, McEwen 
paused. 

"There she is!" he said to the men with him. 
"There's Frances King, talking to that young woman 
in yellow." 

"Frances King, your grandmother! That's Polly 
Lancaster." 

McEwen gave the speaker one stricken look and 
marched straight to judgment. 

"We had all our plans made to go into Central 
India," she was saying, as he paused behind her, 
"but then the cable came saying Miss Robertson's 
play was to be put into rehearsal at once, so we 
hurried home immediately." 

"They're all saying that it's really your play," 
said the woman in yellow. 

"It isn't my play at all," indignantly disclaimed 
Polly. " I never created anything in my life — except 
a playwright, and I'm very proud of her. She was 
trying to write a poor novel, and I made her see that 
it was a good play. That's all I had to do with it." 

"Well, Polly Lancaster?" said McEwen, in her 
ear. 

"Oh," said she, calmly turning toward him, "are 
you quite sure of me this time? You must have 
asked somebody." 

"I didn't," he said. "You always find out if you 
wait a little and use your gray matter." 

"If you don't die first," added Miss Lancaster. 
"Was it a pretty wedding?" 
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"Hang the wedding!*' 

"Oh no! It*s Easter week, Ned, and the proper 
time for weddings. There's one on nearly every 
bush to-night." 

"Hm! So Fve learned." 

;*I dare say you might locate a few more in this 
neighborhood — ^if you'd ask," she soberly reflected, 
a laughing devil in her eye. "Or you might even 
discover a belated wedding guest whom you could 
follow to the door, and so save your pride." 

"Only one wedding will ever interest me very 
much now," he said, "and that will be yours. Polly, 
who's 'Bobbie'?" 

"Oh, have you forgotten again?" she grieved. 
"You were so sure of him a little while ago." 

"*As you are strong' — " he begged, and left the 
quotation unfinished. "Haven't you reduced me 
to pulp? Am I not asking? Who is * Bobbie'?" 

"Bobbie is my own private and particular pet- 
name for Eleanor Robertson, the woman I work for." 

"The woman! Thank the Lord !" fervently breathed 
McEwen; and then, no less fervently, "You imp! 
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WHEN THE TURTLE TURNED 

LOOSE 

THE calm confidence in her position that enables 
a woman to visit her husband's place of busi- 
ness without self-consciousness, and to enter his 
private office unannounced, is not acquired in two 
months. Hence EUery Jordan experienced a new 
sensation, at once delicious and perplexing, when, 
with no previous warning, his office door was flung 
open by an impetuous hand and he looked up to 
find his wife upon the threshold, 
, "Hello!'* was his involuntary exclamation. 

Before he could get to his feet she had flashed 
across the room and laid a quick hand upon his 
arm, apparently oblivious of the stenographer, who 
sat, with open note-book, at his left. 

"Who is Lancaster Welles?" she demanded. 

He perceived her excitement, but, still enmeshed 
by the novel and delightful realization of all that 
such an unexpected and unannounced entrance 
meant, he densely gave back question for question. 

"Why?" 

"Tell me! fFho is Lancaster Welles?" 

Wonder began to sharpen Jordan's mental facul- 
ties at the expense of his tenderer emotions. 
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"Chicago man. New manager for the Boltwoods. 
Why?" 

"For the Boltwoods! The Chicago Boltwoods, 
whom Mr. Bowers hates so?" As she spoke she 
gripped the edge of the desk with nervous fingers. 

"Yes. Why.?" 

"Ellery Jordan, Fve done the most awful thing! 
Fve asked them to dinner!" 

"Why — how — ^what on earth! You don't know 
them!" 

"I didn't— but I do! And I did!" 

Incoherence threatened to end in tears, and 
Jordan swung sharply about in his swivel-chair, 
where amazement had still held him. 

"That will do, Miss Calder. Til send for you 
again," said he. The stenographer picked up a 
handful of pencils and left the room, discreetly 
closing the door after her, as Ellery, glancing at his 
assistant's desk, pushed a chair toward his wife. 
"Sherman's out, and we're not likely to be interrupt- 
ed. Now, dear, what is all this? I don't under- 
stand. You poor girl! You're shaking! Sit down." 
But Mrs. Jordan was too excited to heed the in- 
vitation. She stood, desperately facing him, ignor- 
ing his outstretched hand. 

"Ellery Jordan," she repeated, "I've done the 
most awful thing! I've asked them to dinner!" 

"Well, worse things might happen." A wisdom 
beyond his experience taught him that patience 
would be a virtue in these circumstances. 

"But you don't understand!" 

"No," cheerfully, "I don't in the least under- 
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stand; but anyhow, if you did it, it's all right. Now, 
suppose we sit down and talk it over — eh ? What's 
happened ?" 

**The impossible!" Mrs. Jordan's tone suggested 
that the memory of all previous human calamity 
must dissipate like vapor when confronted by this 
palpable presence of living tragedy. 

"Good! It frequently does," exclaimed her hus- 
band, determined to preserve the family balance, 
"and it's always interesting. Go on. But, first, sit 
down." 

"Oh, I can't!" She wandered to a window and 
looked out, while he, swinging one foot from a 
corner of his desk, regarded her curiously. 
Well?" he suggested. 

I'll have to begin at the beginning, or you'll 
never understand. And it's all so silly — and so im- 
possible! You see, I was going down to get that set 
of plates we talked about last night," he nodded, 
"when just as I got to Twenty-third Street, who 
should overtake me but your aunt Julia! She had 
been in a shop somewhere along Broadway, and when 
she saw me pass she proceeded to race after me. 
Of course, she wanted to know where I was going 
and what I was going to get, and — ^well, you know 
Aunt Julia !" She turned toward him, with a pretty 
gesture of impotence, and he smiled, nodding ap- 
preciatively. " Of course, Aunt Julia is — Aunt 
Julia, and all that, but she wouldn't understand 
why I should want an extra set of plates, just be- 
cause the Bowerses were coming to dinner, after we'd 
had all that lovely china given to us when we were 
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married. You know, EUery," her tone pleaded for 
comprehension, "'to Aunt Julia a plate is a plate, 
and she wouldn't see why — *' 

"Of course. That's all right. I understand." 

"Well, those I wanted were rather expensive, and 
I knew she'd ask why I wanted them, and what I 
paid for them, and if I thought a young man on a 
salary, and if a dozen more things, and then she'd 
go and talk it all over with the rest of the family, 
and — EUery, I just couldn't stand it! Besides, I 
was in a hurry. I wanted to get home — I never 
should have come down this morning if it hadn't 
been for those wretched plates! But I didn't want 
to be rude, you know, or to hurt her feelings, or 
anything like that, so I just thought of a — ^well, of 
a sort of ruse J you know." 

"I see," mischievously commented EUery; "you 
lacerated your conscience rather than scratch her 
sensibiUties." 

"Well, I tried to — but I hadn't counted on Aunt 
JuHa. You see, we were just at the entrance of the 
Silverbrand Hotel when she overtook me, and it 
seemed so easy! So, when she asked where I was 
going, I said I was going shopping, but first I was 
going to see a friend who was staying at the Silver- 
brand, thinking, of course, that I could simply walk 
through the hotel — in at Fifth Avenue and out at 
the side street, you know. She'd never be the wiser, 
and it would save a lot of wear and tear on my 
nervous system." 

Jordan smiled broadly and shook his head. "You 

don't know Aunt JuHa," he chuckled. 
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"Oh yes, I do — now! She said she'd go in with 
me, and if my friend wasn't there we'd go shopping 
together." 

"Every time!" murmured Aunt Julia's nephew. 

"Well, there I was!" 
Hoist by your own petard," he suggested. 
Precisely ! Of course, after that there was noth- 
ing to do but walk in there and send up my card to 
somebody — anybody — and when word came back 
that the lady was not staying at the hotel, express 
polite surprise and walk out again." 

^^With Aunt Julia!" That Jordan was enjoying 
the recital was obvious. 

"With Aunt Julia. Then, also, of course, we 
weren't inside the door before she asked my friend's 
name. Well, naturally my friend had to have a 
name, and on the spur of the moment I said Mrs. 
Lancaster Welles. / don't know why I said that!" 
she cried, turning toward him with expressively 
wide-stretched arms. "It was just fate! I didn't 
know there was a Mrs. Lancaster Welles ! I wondered 
at the time why that particular name occurred to 
me. I suppose now that I must have heard you 
mention it sometime, and that it stuck in my 
wretched memory minus any connection. Anyway, 
that's what I said, and I called a boy and sent my 
card to Mrs. Lancaster Welles." 

"And when word came back that she was not in 
the hotel, you left an invitation to dinner, to be given 
to her when she should arrive, just by way of nail- 
ing Aunt Julia's conviction, and now you're doing 

penance for the taradiddle," supplied Jordan, who 
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was somewhat familiar with the intricacies of his 
wife's conscience. 

"Oh, my land! If I only had! EUery/' again 
tragedy loomed, "that boy came back and said that 
Mrs. Welles would see me in her room." 

"Great Caesar!" Jordan straightened up and 
stared at her. "You don't mean to say she was 
there.?" 

"She was there! Naturally, I couldn't run away 
then." 

Her husband gave way to peals of mirth. 

"You had to live up to Aunt Julia's expectations, 
not to mention the boy's — ^and Mrs. Welles's!" 
he exclaimed. "Heavens! Louise, why don't you 
laugh ? Can't you see how funny it is .?" 

"Wait!" ominously. "Just wait!" 

"Don't tell me Aunt Julia went with you!" 

"No; Aunt Julia, mercifully, departed, and I went 
alone to face Mrs. Welles." 

"*To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall,'" 

chuckled Jordan. 

"Don't, Ellery! It isn't funny." He made an 
obedient but ineffectual effort to subdue his laughter, 
which still broke forth occasionally. "In the ele- 
vator I decided that when I saw her I'd look sur- 
prised and say: *0h! Oh, I beg your pardon! This 
isn't the Mrs. Welles I know!' You know, that sort 
of thing — and pretend that I had an old school- 
mate who was also Mrs. Lancaster Welles, and lived 

in Borneo or Van Diemen's Land, or somewhere." 
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That time you didn't count on Alicia Welles." 
No, I didn't!" 

"Look out for women, Louise. They're always 
X in the problem, and you never know what they'll 
amount to until it's finished." 

**Ellery, she didn't give me a chance to say a 
word!" 

"Of course she didn't! That's Alicia Welles all 
over!" 

"She fairly fell on my neck, and said that one of 
the pleasures to which they had looked forward in 
New York was meeting EUery Jordan's bride. Then 
I knew that they must know you, and that I was in 
for it in earnest!" 

" I'll bet you carried it off so she never knew the 
difference!" 

"I'm afraid I did. I wish I hadn't. I wish I'd 
told her plainly just how and why I went there." 

"Why? The rest looks simple enough." 

"EUery, I asked them to dinner — to-night!" 

"To-night!" As he lifted himself slowly to his 
feet, staring at her, consternation wiped the lines 
of laughter from his face. " To-night ! Why, Louise, 
to-night the Bowers — " 

"I know it," she broke in, desperately, "but / 
didn't know who the Welleses were. All the time 
I sat there I racked my brain trying to remember, 
and I haven't the least idea what we said or how it 
happened. She talked and talked, and I suppose I 
answered, and somehow I must have mentioned Mr. 
Bowers's name, for she said Mr. Welles had never 
met Mr. Bowers and was very anxious to do so. 
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By this time I was ready to clutch at any expedient^ 
and I remembered that Mr. Bowers likes a pretty 
woman; I knew you had planned this dinner es- 
pecially to please him, and to make him very good- 
natured — and she is charming, Ellery — and — ^and I 
couldn't seem to see any other way out — I was all 
mixed up and confused — so — I asked them to dine 
with us to-night, to meet Mr. and Mrs. Bowers." 

"My Lord!" ejaculated her husband. "You 
might better have asked the old original serpent! 
He'd make less trouble. This settles my schemes!" 
His hand mechanically sought that mysterious com- 
fort lying ever in the depths of trousers pockets, 
the while he dejectedly kicked at a piece of crumpled 
paper on the floor. 

Louise regarded him mournfully. "Fm so sorry, 
dear! It was stupid, but I didn't know, and — I had 
to do something. Anyway, I thought I had to." 

The trembling voice and piteous, tear-wet eyes 
smote him into loving mendacity. Even if she had 
unwittingly undermined the walls of a castle he had 
laboriously builded, and must suffer with him the 
consequences of its threatened downfall, the poig- 
nancies of self-reproach need not be added to her re- 
gret. Bending over her, he took her hands in a 
close clasp, and murmured: "Of course you didn't 
know. There's no reason why you should," and 
warmly kissed her. For a moment she clung to 
him, hiding her face against his coat. Then, com- 
forted but not deceived, she whispered: 

"You're such a love! We'll make it come out 
right, somehow," and, mopping her eyes, prepared 
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again to face the situation. "Now tell me how bad 
it is. Just what have I done? I suppose you've 
told me all about it before, but somehow it didn't 
seem so real, and Fm afraid I've got the names all 
jumbled up. I don't see why Mr. Bowers should 
take such violent exception to Mr. Welles, if he's 
never met him." 

"Welles is practically George H. Boltwood and 
Company now, since Boltwood's death." 

"And just because Mr. Bowers quarreled with 
Mr. Boltwood when they were partners, is he going 
to hate forevermore everybody who ever worked 
for him, even after he's dead?" 

"Well, that's Bowers, you know. He's Hke the 
turtle: when once he takes hold, he * never turns 
loose 'til it thunders.' And Bowers is deaf to thun- 
der. In the first place, he never forgave Boltwood 
for whatever it was they quarreled about — " 

"What was it?" 

"Nobody has ever told. Probably something 
personal. They were lifelong friends, you know. 
And then Boltwood added gall to the vinegar when 
he went straight to Chicago, as soon as the dis- 
solution here was settled, and organized a com- 
petitive company. Old Boltwood was a fighter, 
too. By George, what a combination those two men 
would have made if they hadn't quarreled! As it 
was, they fought, tooth and nail, for ten years." 

"But where does Mr. Welles come in?" 

"He didn't come in much until Mr. Boltwood's 
death. I guess the old man depended upon him 
more or less for several years, though he's not been 
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with them very long — not as long as I have with 
Mr. Bowers, by the way. But Boltwood was a good 
deal like Bowers in one respect; as long as he lived, 
he was the whole thing. So nobody heard much 
about Welles until the head of the firm died, a few 
months ago, when it was found that he had arranged 
to have Welles made manager of the business. It 
was a big step for him." 

"Well, I think it's perfectly shameful!" Indigna- 
tion snapped in Mrs. Jordan's tyes. "Why don't 
you go and work for the Boltwoods, too? Here is 
Mr. Welles, manager after just a little while, and 
here you are, not even a member of the firm, after 
slaving all your life for that evil-tempered old man I 
EUery, I wouldn't endure it! Just see what other 
men do for their old employees !" 

"Yes, Boltwood died," dryly responded her hus- 
band. 

"Oh, well — of course, I didn't mean that exactly, 
but Mr. Bowers ought to do something for you. 
Would Mr. Welles give you a position if you asked 
him?" 

"He might. Welles and I are old friends, but 
I don't want — " 

"Oh, EUery, listen! Why don't you get Mr. 
Welles to make you an oflFer, and then tell Mr. 
Bowers that unless he lets you have an interest in 
the firm you'll go to the Boltwoods?" 

"He'd tell me to go and be eternally condemned! 
Why, Louise, when Welles took the management of 
that business he found that the Bowers company 

held certain patents that were very important to the 
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Boltwood people. We don't use them, and they 
need them badly. He wrote a very civil letter to 
Bowers, asking for a conference on those and some 
other matters. Bowers refused to read the letter 
and refused to answer it, and, when King and JefFry 
and other members of the firm insisted that some 
reply must be made, all he would permit was a curt 
statement, in the third person, that the Bowers 
Manufacturing Company refused to consider, now 
or at any future time, any proposition made by 
George H. Boltwood and Company.** 

"Old tyrant! I don't care if it does make him 
cross. Fm glad the Welleses are coming to dinner 
to-night! It'll do him good to be put where he'll 
have to be civil to some of the Boltwood connection. 
He would, wouldn't he, at our table?" 

"Oh yes, I think so — if he couldn't get away. 
One of his redeeming traits is that whatever he may 
say or do among men, he is very courteous to women. 
That wouldn't prevent his firing me bright and 
early the next morning, however." 

"Who cares?" Mrs. Jordan tossed her head in 
reckless defiance. "Mr. Welles would snap you up 
and be glad of the chance. Oh!" The reclouding 
of her husband's face brought a responsive shadow 
into hers, and a correspondingly swift change of 
mood ensued. "I forgot, dear! This dinner was 
to be the beginning of your campaign for a partner- 
ship, wasn't it?" 

"Oh, well, never mind." Jordan's tone was 
weary. "That's all off now. Did you get your 
plates ?" 
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**I will mind! Even if Mr. Bowers is an unap- 
preciative old pachyderm, if you want a partner- 
ship with him you ought to have it. I've mixed 
things all up, but there must be some way out. 
Let's think." 

Evidently inspiration did not wait upon reflection, 
for after a moment she broke forth again, petulantly: 
"I don't see why I coilldn't have asked for Mrs. 
Peter Brown, or Mrs. Reginald Vere de Vere!" 
Another pause. "Why on earth do they go to the 
Silverbrand, anyway? Talk about the total de- 
pravity of inanimate things !" 

Moodily pacing to and fro, contemplating the mis- 
carriage of his hopes, Jordan had almost lost con- 
sciousness of his wife's presence, when a timid voice 
broke the gloomy silence. 

He halted, looking at her without expectation. 

"I — I'm afraid I don't know just what it was you 
meant to do to-night. I know," hastily, "you told 
me, but I don't understand business very well, and 
it didn't occur to me that it was anything I'd ever 
have a hand in. But I'm not really stupid, and if 
you'll tell me again — please, dear!" 

"It doesn't make any difference." 

"But I want to know! I'm your wife, dear, and 
I do want to understand!" 

"Very well. It's about the patents Welles wants 
for the Boltwoods. We don't need them; they do. 
They have some we need." He did not intend that 
his explanation should lack cordiality, but at that 
moment he could have narrated the story of Israel's 
captivity with equal enthusiasm, and every per- 
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functory word fell on her sensitive ear like a reproach. 
"As long as Boltwood was alive Bowers would have 
starved rather than buy directly of him; but he did 
try, at one time, to gain possession of them in- 
directly. Boltwood then hoped to use them himself, 
and wouldn't sell. Welles sees that our patents are 
more valuable to them than those they hold will 
ever be. Because he's my friend, I could make a 
better deal with him than any one else in our concern. 
My scheme was to get Mr. Bowers here to dinner, 
and when he got to feeling good and amiable over 
the cigars, to tell him that I could get the Boltwood 
patents. I happen to know that our possession of 
them would straighten out some difficulties in the 
mechanical department that threaten to be mighty 
troublesome and expensive.*' 

"And then you thought he'd offer you the part- 
nership ?" 

"No; Bowers isn't giving away partnerships. 
My intention was to acquire the Boltwood patent 
myself from Welles, and then to oflFer them to Mr. 
Bowers in payment — or part payment — for my 
stock and for the patents Welles wants, which are 
absolutely useless to us." 

"Oh, I see. How silly, if he needs the patents, to 
let a personal quarrel with a man who's dead — Mr. 
Bowers's temper must have cost him something be- 
fore now?" 

"Thousands." 

"Then I suppose it's no use hoping — " The half- 
formed thought behind the words gave place to one 
of sturdier growth, and the sentence remained in- 
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complete. Presently she spoke again, her eyelids 
contracted over unseeing eyes, her perceptions 
focused inward. "His name's too long. What does 
she call him?" 

"Who?" Jordan's mind was still pursuing the 
path of his frustrated hopes. 

"Mrs. Welles." 

"Oh, she probably calls him Cass. Most people 
do." 

She caught her breath and stood for an instant 
poising on tiptoe, aglow with inspiration. 

"EUery! I — I believe it's possible! Did Mr. 
Bowers ever see Lancaster Welles?^ 

"Not that I know of.' 

"Nor Mrs. Welles?^ 



Yveues?" 

eiiesj'" 
"Guess not." 



Then — don't you see? — ^we must simply keep the 
conversation in such channels that he won't find us 
out. Welles is not an uncommon name, and 
Lancaster Welles is the last man Mr. Bowers would 
expect to meet at our table. Do you suppose — ^no,'* 
swiftly deciding, "it wouldn't do to tell the Welleses. 
We can't let them know that the invitation was a 
mistake, or that their presence is in any way em- 
barrassing. I thought once of sending word that I 
was ill and couldn't receive them, but — that wouldn't 
do. In the first place, I hate to lie; and in the 
second, they'd see through it. We must simply let 
them all come, keep the conversation in our own 
hands, and dodge personalities.'' 

Her husband regarded her speculatively. "It 

will be a bit like playing with dynamite; but, by 
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George, Louise/' his glance kindled, "I believe you 
can do it if anybody can ! Anyhow, it's worth try- 
ing. It can't make things much worse." 

"Goody! I'll run now and spend the rest of the 
day vibrating between the kitchen and the library. 
Cocktails and Panama, oysters and Russia, con- 
somme and Japan, fish and the latest novel, entrees 
and recent art, politics with the roast, fads, fancies, 
philosophies! Brush up, brush up, Ellery! You'll 
need 'em all and more, for to-night we converse!" 
Flushing, dimpling, excited, she whirled through the 
office and ended in his arms. " Kiss me, you blessed 
boy, and don't worry I We'll pull through somehow. 
Good-by." 

Radiant with triumph, sparkling with excitement 
in which there was still the consciousness of danger, 
Mrs. Jordan flashed an occasional comprehensive 
glance across the table at her husband. Between 
them lay the circle of embroidered damask and a 
bridal array of dining appurtenances. From the 
daffodil-shaded candelabra lines of lambent light 
stretched across the cloth, yellow glints played among 
the glasses, and the very sunbeams of Mame danced 
in the wine. Tempered rays mellowed the resolute 
lines of James Bowers's face and fell softly upon the 
features of his gentle, stately wife, whose white hair 
rose above her gray draperies like the crest of a noble 
wave. Mrs. Welles was Aurora, smiling from a 
haze of amethyst, and the folds of Louise's white 
gown gave back a faint glow where the light caught 
them. Both Mr. and Mrs. Welles had proved to be 
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ideal dinner guests, of quick wit and wide interests, 
and the talk had ranged from Tammany Hall to 
the bronze god in a certain Japanese temple. 

There had been moments of suspense, as when 
Mr. Bowers, who seemed to have yielded the tribute 
of complete response to the subtle influences sur- 
rounding him, had turned to his hostess, asking in 
an undertone: "Who is this young Welles? He 
appears a brilliant fellow. What's his business?" 

"Citizen of the world and heir of the ages," she 
had replied, lightly laughing. "He seems to have 
canvassed the earth, and I suspect him of having 
designs on Mars, the planet of war," she added, 
glancing audaciously at her husband's employer. 

"Are you discussing Mars?" Welles, at her left, 
had caught the last word. "Have you seen the 
article in the current Aeon?^* The talk swept 
easily to theories of interplanetary communication, 
and Mrs. Jordan's heart resumed a fairly regular 
rhythm. 

In natural sequence followed a discussion of aerial 
navigation and its possibilities, including the achieve* 
ments and hopes of M. Santos-Dumont; and here 
again Welles showed an intimate knowledge of detail 
and a breadth of comprehension that led Mr. Bowers 
to whisper to Louise further comment and question 
concerning the stranger within her gates. An 
allusion to the characteristics common to most in- 
ventors reminded Mr. Bowers of an erratic genius 
with whom he had had dealings, and thus, for the 
first time, the conversation touched upon the 
business in which all three of the men present were 
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interested. The ball swung lightly, but at the point 
of contact it interrupted the breath of at least two 
of the party. 

"The most indefatigable inventor I ever met/' 
began Mr. Bowers, **was a man in my own line. I 
don't know how familiar you are with the possi- 
bilities of electrical apparatus, Mr. Welles?" He 
paused for the reply. 

To the younger guest the question seemed a bit 
of quizzical humor, indicative of the increasing 
complacence of one whose good-will he desired ; and 
he replied in kind, dryly smiling: 

"I once took a course in electrical engineering — 
by correspondence." 

"Then you are probably in a position to appreciate 
the sublime audacity of my man Melvin's proposi- 
tion. One step farther would have carried him over 
into the bottomless abyss of insolence, but he stopped 
on the brink, and by Jupiter, his pluck was his salva- 
tion ! I pulled him back, and he's working for me yet." 

Louise endured the subsequent narrative, after 
one sharp glance at her husband, with the immutable 
smile of a lay figure, while her mind crouched, ready 
to spring the instant opportunity should offer. At 
the same time she wondered whether she dared sug- 
gest that the men should accompany the ladies to 
the drawing-room. Mr. Bowers, she knew, regarded 
a dinner simply as a more or less elaborate and de- 
lightful prelude to the cigars; but EUery was ill at 
ease, and she felt that if left alone with the other 
men, his success as an insulator would not be con- 
spicuous. 
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The end of the story was greeted with lauglitery 
through which Welles's voice was heard asking: 

''Is he the originator of the Melvin commutator?'' 

Mr. Bowers's brows met over a flashing glance, 
and the mellow social cadence of his voice was re- 
duced to the level tone of the counting-room. ''You 
seem remarkably familiar with electrical devices, 
sir,'' said he. "I hold the patents of the Melvin 
commutator, but it has never been put upcm the 
market." 

"By the way, Welles," hastily interrupted the 
host, "I saw in the paper the other day that one John 
Stilwell had taken out a patent on something or 
other. I wonder if that's the Stilwell we know?" 

As the Chicagoan turned to reply, Louise knew 
that Mr. Bowers bent upon her a suspicious glance. 
The rime for concealment was obviously past. 
Telltale claws had pierced the silken pouch in which 
she had hidden them, and she perceived that the cat 
would out, and quickly, too. Better to unrie the 
strings herself than to have the bag torn open. 

"Welles?" Mr. Bowers's tone was low but tense. 
"What Welles?" 

"Lancaster Welles, of Chicago^ manager for George 
H. Boltwood and Company." The angle of Mrs. 
Jordan's chin bespoke a lively skirmish for the at- 
tacking party; her color was brilliant, and she looked 
directly into the blazing eyes of her elderly guest. 
She had forced the iniriarive upon him; a truce was 
possible, but if he insisted upon acrion, he should 
have it. At the moment he seemed not to perceive 

the apparent deliberation of the challenge. Quick 
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temper impelled him to speech, although his utter- 
ance was impressively slow. 

**I must believe this premeditated?** 
" Certainly." Her mind quivered under the strain. 
Evidently hope for the future was futile; all her en- 
deavor must be to prevent an immediate scene, and 
as far as possible to save her husband from the wrath 
to come by placing the responsibility for this disas- 
trous dinner where it belonged, on her own shoulders, 
without compromising the position of her other 
guests. She plunged into the inversions and trans- 
positions required to reconcile her own position to 
the situation, with little anticipation of the point 
to which that devious path would ultimately lead 
her. Two things alone were clear: EUery must be 
absolved of the initial intention, and Welles's wel- 
' come must not be discounted. "Certainly," she 
repeated, gaining time. "The plan to invite Mr. 
and Mrs. Welles to meet you was, however, entirely 
mine. Even my husband knew nothing about it 
until all my arrangements were made. I am entirely 
aware that I have done a daring thing, but when 
it became necessary for us to consider the possibility 
of Mr. Jordan's leaving your company and accepting 
a position with the Boltwood people, I did feel very 
strongly, Mr. Bowers, that you should be given an 
opportunity to meet Mr. Welles and to decide 
whether or not you would consider certain proposals 
which would make such a change unnecessary." 
She paused, appalled at the sheer bravado of her 
defense, but, as he simply stared at her in silence, 

the necessities of the situation swept her on. "Mr. 
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Welles, as you have said, is a brilliant man, and we 
feel that he will achieve large success in business, and 
that an alliance with him cannot fail to be profitable. 
If the fact that he was once employed by George 
H. Boltwood— " 

''Madam! You are venturing very near that 
ground where angels fear to tread!" His vmce 
shook. "George Boltwood was — " 

"Was once your dearest friend and is now dead,'' 
she swiftly supplied, in terror, lest the conversadon 
directed toward the other side of the table should 
languish. "And it is inconceivable to suppose that 
you will permit a feeling that has deprived you 
for years of the companionship of the only close 
friend you ever had, and that has, through that 
bitterness, prevented the proper development of 
your business along certain hnes — ^' her auditor 
gasped slightly, and she leaned toward him, flushed, 
bright-eyed, desperately trying to shock him into 
a quiescence that should outlast his stay under her 
roof, "Mr. Bowers, it is inconceivable to me that 
a man like you should permit such a feeling to con- 
tinue to influence him, not only to mental disquiet, 
but to the lasdng detriment of his business inter- 
ests." 

Mrs. Welles, who had been holding the attention 
of the others, now turned toward her hostess with a 
question, and Louise, inwardly quaking, but with 
indomitable front, met the inquiry with gay quips. 

Twisting a wine-glass in his fingers, Mr. Bowers 
long sat speechless, watching Mrs. Jordan through 

narrowed eyes. 
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**And if I do?" he asked, enigmatically, when at 
length opportunity offered. 

**If you do?" The strain was beginning to tell 
on her, and her mind fumbled for the connection. 

"Yes." His lips twisted in a wry smile. "If 
I, who alone, of all living men, know the causes 
leading to that separation of which you have spoken, 
continued to conduct my own business in my own 
way, regardless of the visits of angels — and the 
visitations of fools — " 

"Why, then," driven into a comer, but denymg 
defeat, she glanced around the table, preparing for 
flight, "then — EUery will have but one course open 
to him — to resign his position with you and to accept 
one more promising under Mr. Welles." 

She pushed back her chair, and the ladies arose. 
Mr. Bowers held the door open for them, and as she 
passed him Louise was aware that he still regarded 
her through half-closed eyes. She felt that the keen 
gaze penetrated her very soul, and that he read there 
her whole shallow artifice. 

It was an hour or more before the men joined them 
— an hour during which Mrs. Jordan vainly strained 
her ears in an effort to catch the sound of voices in 
the dining-room, while the subconsciousness devel- 
oped by much social experience supplied her lips 
with a torrent of glib speech. When the door finally 
swung open, she instantly perceived that the younger 
men were somewhat flushed, and were manifestly 
making an effort to control strong excitement. 
EUery laughed too often — ^an unfailing indication, 
she well knew, that his spirits were forced. Mr* 
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Bowers stopped a moment to speak to his wife, and 
then they came together to where the hostess stood. 

"Mrs. Jordan, we bid you good night," said the 
old man, with stately formality. "We lingered too 
long in the dining-room, and Mrs. Bowers and I 
promised to stop at our nephew's on the way home." 
In his voice was neither resentment nor cordiality, 
and his face was like a mask. He passed on around 
the little circle, following his wife, and a moment 
later Ellery accompanied them to the elevator. In 
the reaction following climax, when the door had 
actually closed upon them, Louise was conscious of 
an impulse toward tears, but the obligations of the 
hostess still lay heavy upon her, and, taking up a 
book at random, she was in the midst of a voluble 
description of its author when her husband re-en- 
tered the room and paused, alertly glancing from 
one to another. 

"Well!" he exclaimed. 

The cord of Mrs. Jordan's self-control parted, and 
she turned toward him, crying: "Oh, what did he 
say? I can't wait! What happened?" 

Bewilderment overtook Mrs. Welles, but no one 
observed her. The men were wringing each other's 
hands, punctuating their broken laughter with in- 
articulate ejaculations. 

"By George! What do you suppose struck him, 
Welles? You must be a wizard!" 

"Why? Wasn't it all put up?" Welles's face 
evinced his surprise. 

"Put up! Oh, Lord! Why, man alive—" 

"Ellery!" Louise grasped his coat lapels and 
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shook them. "EUery, if you don't tell me! What 
happened ?" 

"Everything! We exchange paten ts, so Welles is 
happy; I'm a member of the firm; and maybe — ^just 
maybe — ^we consoHdate." 

"Oh! 0-oh, Elleryr 

"Why, Louise! Dear girl, don't cry about it! 
Louise!** 

"Oh, never mind ! I — it doesn't matter about me. 
I'm — I'm rather tired, I think." 

"Well, I should think you might be, after all this! 
But what do you suppose struck him?" 

A little laugh gurgled up through the sobs. 

"You know you said he was a turtle, and I guess 
— I guess it thundered some." 
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"Oh, dry up!" exclaimed a third voice. "We're 
all boys yet. I defy anybody who's been with us 
the last two or three days to deny that — or that 
Jim Mason's the youngest of the lot," he added, 
whereat they all laughed. 

At his mention of the name. Miss Wallace's eyes 
opened wide, and she was plainly startled. Tom 
Mason had told her much of a severe kinsman, whom 
he called Uncle James, who had reared his younger 
brother and himself from early boyhood, and who 
was grimly determined that they should take the 
education for which he had vainly hungered and 
achieve in their lives the success that he felt his had 
missed. She had once asked Tom why he never 
spoke of this relative as "Uncle Jim," and he had 
replied, with a dubious little shake of the head, 
"Uncle James isn't that sort." Could this Jim 
Mason be that Uncle James whose home was in 
Brookfield? 

"By the way, how are your boys getting along.?" 
asked the one called Frank. "Fine fellows, aren't 
they?" 

"They would be if they weren't both damn 
fools," grimly returned Mason, all the genial quality 
gone from his tone. 

"What's the matter with 'em.?" asked one of his 
friends. 

"Bob, the younger, is a brilliant, erratic, un- 
tetherable young comet, bending all his energies, 
just now, toward knocking every heavenly body 
clear out of space — oh, it isn't funny," he interrupted 
himself, as the others laughed. "And Tom, the 
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elder, is steady enough, but he's suddenly developed 
an asinine streak that beats anything his brother 
ever thought of." 

"What's that?" 

"He wants to get married!" His tone intimated 
that beyond this, criminal folly could not go, and his 
friends chuckled gleefully; but the girl inside the car 
window sat erect, her lips a straight line and her 
gloved hands clenched. Once she glanced hastily 
about at the seats remaining vacant, and touched 
the handle of her suit-case. Then, as the voices 
continued, frankly audible, the impulse waned, and 
she remained tense and still. 

"That won't hurt him, if the girl's all right," 
said one of the men. 

"Humph! I've never seen the girl, and I don't 
want to. She's one of those silly, society butter- 
flies, accustomed to more luxury in a month than 
Tom could afford to give her in a year — and of 
course she hasn't any sense. No girl of that 
sort has. I've no objection to Tom's marrying 
when he's of suitable age, but he's only twenty- 



seven — ^" 



"What do you call a suitable age?" demanded 
Frank. 

"Well — forty." The other men shouted with 
laughter. "That's all right, but you fellows know 
as well as I do that ^a young man married is a man 
that's marred,' and Tom's got too good stuff in 
him to fool with. I'm not going to stand for it at 
all." 

"Look out, Jim," warned the third man. "You 
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may be monkeying with a buzz-saw. Perhaps he's 
in love with her/' 

^^Tsh! In love! I suppose he is in love with her! 
Anyhow, he's letting her make a fool of him, all 
right. He's home on his vacation now — he's an 
architect, in the offices of Grove and Kingdon, and 
doing mighty well — and this giri has somehow 
managed to get an invitation to visit somebody 
in Brookfieldy and is likely to turn up at any time. 
I suppose she thinks she's going to land him this 
rime — and he's certainly floating around there with 
his mouth open, just wairing to swallow the bait — 
but I've a fly or two in reserve myself." 

Bess drew a quick breath throu^ set teeth 
and struck a tight little fist against the window-silL 
She knew, and she found it incredible that James 
Mason should not know, that Tom had worked 
early and late, and had used all the influence he 
could summon, to arrange thi^ vacation of his at 
the rime when she was to be in Brookfield. She 
had been visiting in the West, and it would be their 
first meeting in several months, as well as her first 
visit to the old town in which Tom had grown up 
and to which her sister had recently moved. 

"Oh, ril break it up," confidently conrinued 
Mason; "but it's the first rime I ever had any serious 
trouble with Tom, and it took me unawares. Why, 
when he told me he was going to ask this girl to 
marry him and I said I wouldn't stand for it, that 
boy defied me. Yes, sir, actually defied me!" 

"Bully for him!" laughed Frank. "I wouldn't 
give a tinker's dam for a man who wouldn't defy any- 
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body living for the woman he was in love with! 
And neither would you, you old clam ! As for your 
comet, give him a big enough orbit, and hell be a 
credit to you. Give him room." 

**ril give him room — to work in!'* retorted the 
other. "Fve issued an ultimatum for him, too. 
One more escapade, and he comes out of college 
and goes to work in overalls, so quick it '11 make his 
head swim. If he's got so much energy that he 
can't control it, I'll find a vent for it! He's come 
near being expelled twice already." 

"Oh, come, Jim!" chaffed the third man. "Re- 
member your own youth! Remember the time 
we painted Prexy's cow green and hoisted her up 
to the roof of the chemical building?" 

"That's right!" chuckled Frank. "That nearly 
put us all out of business! That was one of your 
scintillating ideas, Jim. And did you ever tell your 
comet about the time we held up the train with old 
Busby aboard?" 

"You bet I never did! Nor Tom, either. But 
confound it, man, I was a Freshiel We were all 
Freshies then. Bob's past all that — or ought to 
be." 

"Remember Bill Dewing? Brightest chap in 
our class? Remember what a perfect limb he was 
— oh, you weren't there! Well, he never got over 
being a comet. It took the whole class, during 
the Senior year, to keep him in order long enough to 
graduate; and look at him now! Probably the most 
brilliant political writer in this country." 

"Right you are!" exclaimed the other man. 
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"Give your comet room to swing in, Jim. Nobody 
ever gets over being a kid until he's dead. He may 
be unburied, but he's dead, all right. Look at your- 
self. You've been walled up for years in that 
academic mausoleum of a town up the road here, 
and even yet you're not defunct! You still wake 
up and raise — " 

"Only once a year, boys! Only once a year!" 
protested Mason; and the others laughed. 

"Well, then, make a night of it, for Heaven's 
sake! You've about three more drinks aboard now 
than you usually carry, and you're almost human! 
Come on back with us, and we'll give you three 
more, and then you'll begin to enjoy life again. 
Come on!" 

"No, boys, not to-night. I'd like to, for I still 
feel like cutting everything loose, but I've got to be 
home early in the morning." 

"Oh, you're a quitter!" gibed the other two, as 
the starting-bell rang. "Cinderella galloping borne 
to the ashes at midnight! Come on! Dare you to! 
No? Good-by, then, until next year!" 

The train moved, and Miss Wallace, erect and 
tense and vividly angry, waited for Mr. James 
Mason to come into her field of vision; but apparent- 
ly he chose the car behind, for no one entered the 
one where she sat, and gradually she relaxed some- 
what, although it was long before her lips lost their 
rigidity of line, or her eyes their somber fire. 

Meanwhile other people drifted in, chiefly country 
patrons of the city's roof-gardens and open-air 
restaurants; and as the train crawled through the 
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hot night they left it again, by twos and threes, at 
the Httle stations. Shortly before one o'clock the 
parents of the boys, awaking opportunely them- 
selves, hurriedly aroused their slumbering offspring 
and dragged them from the car, reluctant and whim- 
pering, but still firmly clutching their pyrotechnical 
treasures. 

There were few passengers remaining by this 
time, and of these all were asleep, except the girl 
in the back seat, now the only woman in the coach. 
Even she finally put aside the magazine in which 
she had been trying to interest herself, and again 
propped her head upon her hand and closed her eyes, 
giving herself entirely to indignant contemplation 
of James Mason's utterances and attitude. 

Thus she did not notice an elderly man who en- 
tered from the doorway behind her, and who, after 
glancing at the scattered passengers, selected a 
seat across the aisle from and slightly behind the 
two Italians, now peacefully, if somewhat audibly 
sleeping. Nor did she see him go forward and help 
himself thirstily to ice-water; but as he turned to 
come back through the car she chanced to open her 
eyes, and indifferently observed him from behind 
her screening fingers. He was a man of medium 
height and weight, past middle age, and well dressed. 
More she did not mark at the moment. 

He looked with evident disapproval at the un- 
conscious Italians, whose dusty feet still reposed 
in the opposite seat, and whose open mouths and 
flushed, perspiring faces were a fitting accompani- 
ment to their loud snores. After passing them^ 
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his attention was attracted by something on the 
floor. He paused, looked sharply at it, and stooped. 
When he arose, he held in his hand that special 
delight of the youth of our land known as a ''cannon- 
cracker/* dropped by the children. 

For a moment he considered it carelessly; then a 
mirthful spasm crossed his face, and after a hasty 
but searching glance at his fellow-passengers he 
slipped into the seat behind the Italians. Bess 
cautiously turned her head and looked at the youth 
across from her, finding him palpably asleep, as all 
the others seemed to be. She realized at once that 
her own drowsy attitude was probably reassuring to 
the elderly man, but she could not know that her 
mannish dress had contributed to his conviction 
that there were no women present, her face being 
partly concealed by the propping hand. Once more 
he quickly scrutinized the passengers, then fumbled 
in his pocket, stooped a little — ^and slipped across 
the aisle and a few seats back. 

A moment later a terrific detonation not only 
eff'ectually ended the snores of the two Italians, 
but brought every man in the car to his feet, blink- 
ing and pale. There was the instant of bewildered 
suspense that always follows a shock, which was first 
broken by wild yells of terror from the Italians. 
As one of them ran, crouching between the seats, 
toward the nearest door, the other flung himself 
bodily upward and hung from the bell-rope, while 
the still quivering air was reassaulted by a shrill 
outburst of Neapolitan expletives, appeals, and 
threats. 
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The train jolted heavily to a halt, under the sudden 
application of the air-brakes, and the excited crew 
ran into the car from both directions, followed by 
other passengers, while those originally there were 
still asking one another what had happened. 

Through all the excitement Bess had kept her 
eye on the man responsible for it, and he had feigned 
to be as much startled as the rest. Therefore, she was 
not surprised to see him approach the conductor, 
with indignant mien, demanding what this dis- 
turbance meant, and whether there were not men 
enough in the crew or energy enough in the man- 
agement to protect patrons of the road from outrage. 
She was not prepared, however, to hear the man 
reply: 

"What happened, Mr. Mason? Anybody hurt?'' 

"Hurt? No! Unless that dago back there has 
burst a blood-vessel yelling 1 From the fragments 
on the floor, I should say that somebody exploded 
a firecracker or a Fourth-of-July bomb. An out- 
rage, Jackson, an outrage! This is no place and 
no hour for practical jokes." 

"Did you see who did it, Mr. Mason?" 

"Certainly not! I saw no one. But if your 
crew can't keep persons of that sort in order, I shall 
take the matter to the superintendent. IVe been 
driven out of one car by a squalling young one, and 
now somebody explodes a bomb in this one!" 

"Tm sorry, Mr. Mason. FU try to find out who 
did it," said the conductor, anxiously. Turning to 
Bess, he continued: "You were in this car, miss. 
Do you know who did it?" 
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^'I know no more about it than this gentleman 
does/' she quietly replied; whereupon Mason shot a 
keen glance at her from beneath his brows, which 
she met with apparent unconcern, concluding, care- 
lessly: "At this hour everybody's likely to be 
dozing." 

"This makes it worse, Jackson," severely declared 
Mason. To her he added, with a direct look: 
"I had no idea there was a lady in the car. I hope 
you were not frightened." 

"Thank you, I was not at all frightened," she in- 
differently returned. "One expects firecrackers at 
this season." 

"I congratulate you on your steady nerves, ma- 
dam. Most women would have screamed." 

Entirely reassured as to her ignorance in the mat- 
ter, he took off his hat, bowed, and made a dignified 
exit, while she stood looking after him, a curious 
light in her eyes. So that, again, was James Mason! 
Through the open door she saw him drop off the 
platform and go forward, apparently to the smoking- 
car; and a moment later, taking advantage of the 
excitement still centering on the sons of Italy, she 
slipped out and found a seat in the coach behind. 

From the subsequent comments of people about 
her, returning from the seat of war, she gathered 
that it had taken the combined efforts of passengers 
and crew to convince the Neapolitans that they had 
not been the victims of a Black-Hand plot, and that 
even when this had been accomplished, they had 
discovered in the car an ancient enemy, in the 
person of a young collegian who had previously 
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hoaxed them, and despite his denials of any knowl- 
edge of this affair of the bomb, had threatened him 
with varied and picturesque vengeance. 

For a moment she contemplated going to his 
relief, but no one seemed to take the affair at all 
seriously, so she kept both her seat and her counsel, 
and in time, somewhat delayed by the bomb episode, 
the train arrived in Brookfield, where Miss Wallace 
found her brother-in-law awaiting her at the station, 
and she saw James Mason no more that night. 

Nor did she see her sister, except for a moment^s 
greeting, until the next morning, when Mrs. Ford 
came into her room with the breakfast-tray, curled 
up at the foot of her bed, and poured forth the de- 
tails of Bob Mason's latest escapade, which had 
shaken all Brookfield to its foundations, used as 
that long-suffering old town was to the pranks and 
vagaries of undergraduates. 

The details of that affair belong to another story. 
Suffice it to say here that young Mason had taken 
advantage of his uncle's absence in the city to per- 
petrate a long-studied trick, involving dignified men 
and staid institutions in a situation sufficiently 
fantastic to justify his kinsman's characterization 
of him as "a brilliant, untetherable young cornet,^' 
and the end was not yet. 

"And the worst of it," she concluded, wiping 
tears of laughter from her eyes," is that, while it's so 
funny, it's tragic, too. Bob's uncle will never for- 
give him for this, even if the others would. Poor 
Tom was here last night, positively haggard over 
the thing." 
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"Do you know him — the uncle?" asked Bess, 
who had been less amused than the tale warranted. 

"Yes — after a fashion. Everybody does. You 
see, he's our leading citizen — president of the biggest 
bank, member of the Town Council, director of — " 

"Do you like him?" 

" Like him ? I never heard of anybody who liked 
James Mason — except Tom. He seems fond of him. 
The men all say he*s 'able' and * square,' in an eye- 
for-an-eye, tooth-for-a-tooth sort of way, but every- 
body grants that he's a regular old curmudgeon. 
He's never had the least sympathy or patience with 
Bob's scrapes. If he had, the boy might not be so 
utterly irrepressible. As it is, Tom's the only per- 
son in the world who has the slightest influence over 
either of them. Bob's such a brilliant fellow too!" 

"Is he? You know, I never saw him." 

"Oh yes, he really is! They say there's nobody 
equal to him in the whole college when he chooses 
to settle down to work— which isn't often, to be 
sure. And now that terrible old man — !" 

"What is he likely to do?" asked Bess, curiously 
but soberly. 

"That's what all Brookfield was asking over the 
telephone last night. Nobody knows. Of course 
Bob hasn't done much real harm this time, but he's 
made a lot of men look perfectly ridiculous, and 
they're all furious. It's the sort of thing a certain 
type of man hates more than anything else, and 
James Mason's of that type. He'll never forgive it. 
These men are all his associates, and it touches his 
pride." 
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"Hm!" commented Bess. "Perhaps it will do 
him good to have his pride ground down a little. 
I dare say he deserves it. Bob may be an instru- 
ment in the hands of Nemesis. Who knows? I'm 
going to get up.'* 

"Well, I do think you might show a little sym- 
pathy for poor Tom," complained Kate. "He's 
heartbroken about the thing." 

"It may not be as hopeless as he thinks. You 
never can tell," was the unruffled reply. "Uncle 
may have troubles of his own by night. Even 
curmudgeons do, sometimes." 

"How would that help Bob?" 

"It might afford him some satisfaction to see 
Uncle's banners trailing in the dust, even though 
his own couldn't be set waving again. There is such 
a thing as poetic justice, Kate." 

"Hm — maybe." Mrs. Ford's lips twisted skep- 
tically. "But I don't see who's going to start the 
wheels." 

"You never can tell," returned Miss Wallace, 
with a cryptic little smile. "That was a pleasing 
fancy of the ancients, to place a cup of poison in a 
man's hands and make him lift it to his lips himself, 
wasn't it?" Which was as near as she ever came to 
telling Kate about her encounter with James Mason 
the night before, for Bess was not one to give half- 
confidences, and there was that in the earlier utter- 
ances of Tom's uncle in her hearing that she would 
not repeat even to her sister. 

"I don't know what you mean," puzzled the more 
literal Kate* 
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"I mean that Vm going to get up forthwith, and 
that I want you, please, to put on your prettiest 
frock and take me out to see Brookfield/* 

While Bess was dressing, there came a messenger 
with flowers from Tom, and a note saying that he had 
hoped to call at the earliest hour she would permit 
that morning, but that, as she had doubtless heard, 
his brother was in rather serious trouble, and he 
must spend all the forenoon, and possibly all day, 
in an effort to straighten out the affair. He said he 
would try to call late that afternoon, and asked her, 
in any event, to save the evening for him. He also 
asked her to believe that, whatever matter kept him 
temporarily from her side, the knowledge that she 
was near was his greatest help, and that he was 
always faithfully hers, Thomas L. Mason. 

The sisters were most attractive to the eye, in 
their light gowns and lacy hats, as they strolled 
through the shaded streets of old Brookiield that 
morning; and many of Mrs. Ford's friends stopped 
to speak to her, to be presented to Miss Wallace, and 
to discuss in undertones the latest rumors concern- 
ing "the Mason aff^air.'* Public sympathy seemed 
to be almost wholly with Bob, although even the 
most obvious amusement was always hand in hand 
with the admission that the young scamp had done 
an egregious thing and probably deserved all that 
would come to him of punishment. Nevertheless, 
laughter was a running accompaniment of all these 
discussions, and there was, too, a constant under- 
current of sympathy for the boy in his reckoning 
with James Mason. 
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Presently they came into the elm-arched main 
street, where they met more friends and stopped to 
chat, in the informal fashion of small towns, and 
there it was that Bess, glancing back, saw Tom 
Mason striding toward them, his face set in troubled 
lines. So absorbed was he in thought that he did 
not even see her until she stepped before him, 
saying: 

"I know you^re too busy to talk, but I must shake 
hands with you/' 

He stopped short at that, and the effulgence that 
overspread his countenance at sight of her told its 
own story to any who cared to look. Its glow 
brought answering color to her cheeks, but she 
met his gaze directly, while she gently disengaged 
her hand from his long clasp. 

"I got your letter,** said she. "Tm sorry. Is it 
— ^very bad?" 

"Pretty bad, Tm afraid,** he replied, in a low tone. 
Her glance followed his to the group she had left, 
and while he acknowledged the cordial greedngs of 
the women composing it she moved on a few steps, 
just out of their hearing, and paused again. 

"You mean — ^it*s going hard with your brother?** 
"Very hard, Fm afraid — with all of us.*' 
"How all of you? You don*t mind telling me?** 
"You know I want to tell you — everything. You 
see, Bob*s always been pretty wild. Not vicious 
— just spirited and untamed. And he*s made a 
lot of trouble for Uncle James, first and last — 
trouble and expense. The last rime he got into 
a scrape — *' 
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"Yes, I know. Fve heard," she interrupted. 
" But is Mr. James Mason so sure of his own glass 
houses that he dares throw such heavy stones?" 
Her tone was touched with mockery, and he looked 
at her in surprise. 

"People don*t understand Uncle James," he said, 
gently. "They think he's hard and rough and cold 
— and so he is, in a way. But he's had a hard, 
rough, cold life. And he's always been disappointed 
in the thing he set his heart upon. First it was the 
education he longed for and couldn't have. You 
ought to hear him talk about his one year in college!" 

"I suppose he never got into scrapes?" she in- 
timated. 

"I don't know. He was probably a Freshman 
like other Freshmen. But it was his Chance— and 
it was taken away from him. Almost the only real 
fun he ever has now is when he goes, once a year, 
to the reunion of that old class. That's where he 
was when Bob — " There was a little pause, and she 
did not look at him. "Well, he had to give that up. 
Then it was a woman whom he loved, and who was 
— unworthy. Then it was great financial success, 
which comes to few men. And now it's us. We're 
all there is left to him, and upon us — especially upon 
Bob, for he is brilliant — he has centered all the de- 
flected hopes of his warped and disappointed life. 
And when he had given Bob one more chance — 
Bob failed. That makes it hard, you see. Harder 
for him than for either of us." 

"You are generous," she said, but she saw how 
keenly this thing was making him suffer. 
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"No, not generous — only just. There's another 
side to it — Bob's side. Uncle James never under- 
stood him. He hasn't understood either of us 
sometimes. But he's done his best for us. He's 
believed in us, been ambitious for us, wanted to give 
us everything his own life lacked — " 
Except love," she softly supplied. 
Well — perhaps. I'm not sure. I think he loves 
us, in his way. Otherwise we couldn't hurt him so. 
And when he's hurt, he isn't tender, he's savage. 
He's savage now. So he's going to hurt Bob." 

"And you." 

"It doesn't matter about me. I have — other 
things. And I think I can hold Bob, in a way. He's 
sorry now. I think he appreciates for the first time 
what he has lost. But I can't do anything with 
Uncle James. I've tried everything I know — but it's 
of no use. And nobody can ever make it up to 
him." 

"Tom, how you love him!" she pitifully ex- 
claimed. 

"Love him? Why, yes," simply. "He's the 
only father I ever knew much about, you know. 
He's harsh and rough, and doesn't make friends, 
but to us he's been — There he is now, probably 
looking for me. You'll excuse me?" 

James Mason had appeared in the doorway of his 
bank, at the next comer, and now, as he caught sight 
of his nephew, he waved his hand and came briskly 
toward them. 

"Tom, introduce me to him," she suddenly 
begged. 
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"Oh — ^would you mind if I didn't — ^just now?" 
he stammered. "You see, he might — ^he's not — ** 

"Yes, yes, I know! I know a lot of things! 
But I have a special reason. Now^ please." 

The elder Mason, however, paused for no cere- 
monies, but addressed himself abruptly to the young- 
er, without noticing the girl. 

"I'm going over to the police court, Tom." 

"I was just coming to see you about that, sir. 
I suppose it*s Stan Chase.?" 

"Yes; his father telephoned me, thinking I might 
know something about it. I do. I can exonerate 
Stanley, and I'm not in a position just now," 
bitterly, "to refuse John Chase anything." John 
Chase was one of the men Bob had pilloried. 

"Very well, sir. But before you go, let me pre- 
sent you to Miss Wallace." His uncle perfunctorily 
uncovered, still with hardly a glance in her direction. 
Apparently the name had not touched his con- 
sciousness. "She must have been on that train 
last night, toq." 

"I was," Bess quietly affirmed. "Mr. Mason 
and I made part of the journey in the same car." 
Tom's uncle looked at her then sharply. 

"Oh," said he, "you're the young woman who 
didn't scream." 

"I am," was the demure reply. 

"Were you in the car when the bomb went off.?" 
demanded Tom. 

"Yes. Do you know about that.?" From his 
manner, she thought for a moment that he might 
even know the truth. 
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"That's the very thing we*re talking about. 
Stanley Chase, a chum of — of my brother's, was in 
that car, and because he's been mixed up in one or 
two college affairs in which those Italians got rather 
the worst of it they pitched upon him as the bomb- 
thrower, and they've taken out a warrant for his 
arrest." 

"What a very un-Italian thing to do!" she laughed, 
glancing at Mr. Mason, whose face was like a mask. 

'*Yes ; but, you see, they're not very keen to tackle 
Stan personally. They've been up against that 
before, and he's an all-round athlete. So somebody 
has evidently told them that they can hit him 
hardest through the law." 

"And is he languishing in prison.?" she lightly 
asked, with another apparently cursory glance at 
the elder man. It was Tom who replied. 

"He hasn't been arrested yet. His father heard 
about the warrant — ^you see, everybody knows every- 
body else here — and Stan's keeping out of the way 
for a while, hoping that somebody can be found who 
can swear that he had nothing to do with that affair 
last night. Then he'll go and give himself up, and 
have the thing put right through." 

"And that's what they have asked of your uncle? 
But he can't help much," she spoke with light as- 
surance, "for I heard him say last night that he 
didn't see it done." 

"I can have the charge dismissed," James Mason 
curtly told her. 

For a brief moment she looked into his face, deeply 
lined and grim. Then she said, softly: 
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"Won't you let me attend to that for you, Mr. 
Mason? You are a busy man, I know, and — ^I 
think I'm the only person who really knows who 
killed Cock Robin. I saw that 'bomb' fired." 

"Saw it fired!" he repeated, staring at her. Then 
the color swept up into his face in a heavy flush. 

"Yes, I saw it." Very quietly she held his glance 
— so quietly that not even Tom was suspicious — and 
her tone continued one of amused explanarion. 
"You see, I wasn't asleep, though I dare say I 
seemed to be. I did have my eyes shut for a while, 
and when I opened them I saw this man coming down 
the aisle." 

"What man?" asked Tom. 

"I hadn't seen him before," she replied, with a 
quick movement of the hand as James Mason 
opened his lips to speak. "I didn't know when he 
entered the car, or where he came from, and of 
course I didn't know who he was." She looked from 
one to the other as she told the story, smiling 
slightly, but with the last phrase she again met the 
elder man's glance, squarely and significantly. "I 
saw him look at those slouching, snoring Italians; 
I saw him pick up the big firecracker from the floor, 
where some boys had dropped it; I saw him laugh a 
little and look about to see if anybody was awake; 
and I saw him set the thing off. Later, in the height 
of the excitement after the explosion, I saw him 
leave the car — and I did not see him again." 

"And where was Stan Chase all this time?" eagerly 
inquired Tom. 

"I don't know — unless he was the nice-looking 
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boy asleep in the seat across from mine. There 
were several other people in the car, perhaps ten/* 

"Well, there's the whole thing in a nutshell!*' 
cried the young man. "That will fix Stan all right!" 

"Why didn't you tell some of this last night?" 
asked the elder. "You had the opportunity." 

"I had several reasons," she returned, still lightly, 
but fearlessly meeting his stem and penetrating gaze. 
"You see, when he was doing it, he looked so jolly," 
she laughed a little, "so like a boy in funny, naughty 
mischief, that I rather enjoyed it. And those 
Italians were a little unpleasant; don't you think 
they were? So jt was just funny at first. And 
then — ^well, I don't think he expected it to make 
quite so much of a row, and he was a little upset 
by it — a little taken aback. Don't you see that 
if I had told what I knew, some dignified, respected 
man might be humiliated to-day, through having 
been detected in a foolish, boyish prank?" There 
was now a warm, pretty, pleading eagerness under 
her laughing tone. "Don't you see that it really 
didn't do any harm at all, but that petty, little, 
narrow people might take it up and magnify it and 
make him ashamed? He wasn't a young man — ^he 
must be a person of some importance in some of 
these little towns about here — and don't you see 
what it might mean to him, and to his friends — and 
to his children, if he has any — ^if those Italians had 
had him arrested to-day on a silly charge like that? 
Oh, I'm so glad I didn't say anything about it last 
night! I'm glad, too, that I can honestly say I 
had never seen the man before, that I didn't know 
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when he came into the car, and that he left it before 
the excitement was over. It was a very natural, 
boyish sort of thing to do under the circumstances, 
but it wasn't, as it turned out, a thing that a dignified, 
responsible, rather elderly man would care to have 
published and spread broadcast about himself. 
Now was it?'* She appealed to Tom. 

"Most certainly it was not," he agreed, smiling 
for the first time since she had met him. "Was he 
that sort of man? A gentleman?" 

"He was a man of great natural force and dis- 
tinction," she quickly replied. "I fancy he had been 
dining in town, and had had a glass or two of wine. 
I don't mean that he was intoxicated, but just a 
little careless and jolly. In fact," slowly, "I have 
an idea — though I didn't think of this until it was 
all over — that he was one of three men who stood 
under my window talking before the train started. 
The others tried to make him go back with them, 
but he wouldn't. They said: * You've got about 
three more drinks aboard now than you usually 
carry, and you're almost human. Come back, and 
we'll give you three more.'" She glanced up at 
James Mason, and caught a softening in his face. 
"Maybe he has a headache to-day, but he was 
human and jolly and — and a good fellow last night," 
she dared, audaciously. "Now, you'll let me go 
to the police court and tell all this for your friend, 
won't you, Mr. Mason? It will be quite proper," 
she gave him no opportunity to reply, and kept the 
same light, half-laughing tone, "for my sister, Mrs. 
Ford, is with me, and Tom can take us over. And 
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you really couldn't liberate the poor youth, for 
you didn't see the man who killed Cock Robin at 
all. Tom, will you explain all this to Kate and ask 
her to come with us?*' The young man went at 
once to summon Mrs. Ford, and Bess turned to his 
uncle. 

"Why did you do this?" he asked. "Why should 
you do it.?" 

"Will you — ^will you remember last night, and — 
be a little kind to Bob?" For the first time she 
faltered slightly. Then, as his face hardened, she 
added, with a shaky laugh: "Remember the time 
you painted Prexy's cow green, and — and all the 
other times." 

So! You were eavesdropping," he said. 
No; you were careless. More careless than 
you know. Mr. Mason, I've not been quite honest 
with you, and I prefer to be." She glanced back 
and saw Tom still occupied with Kate's friends. 
"I've given you the reasons why I'm glad now that 
I didn't tell what I knew last night. And no one 
else knows all of what I knew, except you. But 
at the time the reason I didn't tell was that I 
was angry — ^you had made me very angry, and when 
I found out who you were I concealed my knowl- 
edge of your connection with that, foolish little 
affair, as I might have concealed a sharp, mean little 
weapon that I might some day use against you." 

"Why?" 

"Because when the train started you stood with 
your friends directly beneath the open window 
where I sat, and said — ^what you did say. I don't 
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think you quite realize yet, Mr. Mason, that I am 
Bess Wallace." 

"Bess Wallace! Tom's girl?" 

"The girl of whom you spoke to your friends — so 
frankly. I heard every word of that." She shut 
her teeth hard for a moment, remembering, but 
continued at once: "So I started down-town this 
morning, having heard about Bob — ^whom I have 
never seen — ^and knowing about your attitude 
toward him, and about what you did last night — 
I started down-town determined that before I re- 
turned I would put you in a position where you 
would have to admit your part in last night's affair 
and take the shabby consequences. I meant to 
force you to humiliate yourself — to make yourself 
ridiculous — to gratify my petty pride." 

"Why did you change your mind.^ Shall we walk 
on? Why did you change your mind?" 

"I met Tom." 

"Well?" 

"He talked to me about Bob — ^and about you. 
But mostly about you. He made me see what this 
thing Bob has done means to you — and why. I saw, 
too, that it hurt Tom most where it hurt you. Then 
I knew that he loved you, and that any blow I aimed 
at you would strike him. Those are the real rea- 
sons." 

"Hm!" said James Mason, and walked a whole 
block in silence. Then: "But FU have to send Bob 
away — after this." 

"Oh yes, send him away! But send him under- 
standing — you know!" 
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"Perhaps I do. Perhaps I do." Another block. 
"Miss Wallace, I'm an old man — and a hard man. 
Apology does not come easily to my lips — " 

"Oh, please don't!" she cried. ** Please don't! 
Let's forget it all." 

"Thank you. We'll not forget it, but we'll not 
speak of it — at present. Perhaps when you and 
Tom are married — by the way, you're going to marry 
Tom, aren't you?" She glanced up and met his 
rare smile, to which she instantly responded. 

"How can I say, when he's never asked me?" 

"You're woman enough to know that he wants 
to ask you." 

"I have the word of a member of his family for 
it," she dryly retorted. 

"Hm! So you won't tell me? Well, I suppose 
that's right, too." 

"I'll tell you this," she offered, looking up at him 
through eyes bright with tears. "If ever — that — 
does happen, / shall call you Uncle /im." 

"I hope you will," said James Mason, stopping 
to take her hand. "I hope you will! Now I'll go 
and telephone Chase — and see Bob." 
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THE FORLORN HOPE 

THERE was much comment and curiosity^ when 
the story gpt about, concerning the identity of 
Kirk Ranlett's mysterious friend, but apparently it 
never occurred to any one to connect Judge Grosve- 
nor with the adventure, and the principals in the 
affair, naturally, kept their own counsel. 

If Jean Ranlett had not been one of the brides- 
maids, it is doubtful whether Grosvenor would have 
come East at that time, even to attend Tom Keeler's 
wedding, for it was just before election, and he was a 
candidate for a second term. 

He was the youngest judge on the bench of the 
Western State in which he had settled after leaving 
college, and was generally recognized as a brilliant 
and able man. That he was still a bachelor was a 
matter of much concern to various matrons who knew 
him, and who had never heard of Jean Ranlett, and 
wide and intricate were the nets spread for his en- 
snaring; but if he was conscious of this solicitude 
on the part of his women friends, he gave no sign. 
He was impartially attentive to all of them, but 
worked and waited for the time when he might ap- 
proach the stately and fastidious Ranlett family 
from a position as dignified, if not as long established, 
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as their own, and one which Jean would not have to 
step down to share. 

He had decided that this time would have come 
when certain momentous decisions of his, which had 
already brought him much honor, had been con- 
firmed by the upper courts and publicly indorsed 
by his re-election, and he had planned a trip East 
in the winter to see Jean, when he received a letter 
from her saying that she had decided to go abroad, 
with her mother and sister, for an indefinite period. 
Immediately following this came the invitation to 
be an usher at the Keeler-Towne wedding in New 
Rochelle, with the added information that Miss 
Ranlett had promised to stay over one steamer in 
order to serve as bridesmaid, and would sail on the 
day following the ceremony. 

Therefore it was that he arrived in New York the 
evening before the wedding, with very definite plans 
as to the employment of his rime during the two 
days of his stay. It was no part of his scheme that 
Kirk Ranlett should meet him at the station and 
ask him to lead a forlorn hope. 

Grosvenor had never known Ranlett well, but he 
had been strongly attracted to the younger man by 
that very charm of manner and frank joyousness of 
nature which not infrequently involved their posses- 
sor, although he had reached an age when discretion 
is generally expected, in peccadillos entertaining to 
his friends and distressing to his family. 

The New York man met Grosvenor with cordial 
conventionality, saying all the customary things 
with a warmth that made them seem fresh coinage, 
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but the eyes of the lawyer instantly saw and rec- 
ognized the haggard traces of anxiety and trouble; 
and for the first time he realized that Kirk Ranlett 
could no longer claim the exemptions of youth. 
Whatever the spirit in which he frolicked, he must 
pay as a mam 

The matter was not mentioned, however, until 
Grosvenor said that, instead of going to a hotd in 
town, he intended to spend the nig^t at the home of 
his widowed sister in Montclair, as it might be his 
only opportunity to see her. Ranlett stared fixedly 
at notliing for a moment. Then he said: 

** I wish you'd give me half an hour now. Judge, 
before you go over there. Can you? I — ^the truth 
is, Fm in a deuce of a hole, and — Oh, I suppose 
there's nothing to do, but — anyhow, I'd like your 
advice." 

Grosvenor wondered whether the other even dimly 
suspected how gladly he would undertake impossible 
feats to help Jean Ranlett's only brother; but all he 
said was: 

"Certainly. I'll do what I can. First, let me 
telephone to my sister that I shall be detained." 
This done, his luggage was put on a cab, and as 
they drove away from the station the lawyer went 
directly to the point. 

'* What's the matter, Ranlett?" 

"I've been a fool," said the other, tensely. **I 
got into a game the other night and lost more money 
than I ever had at one time. The notes are due to- 
morrow. I can't pay them. They are judgment 
notes. That's all." 
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"How much do they amount to?" 

"Eight thousand dollars." 

"Hml" It was evident that the Judge was some- 
what startled. "How much have you?" 

"Not a cent of my own. I can raise about four 
thousand." 

"Who holds the notes now?" 

"The Midland National, of Philadelphia." 

"A bank, eh? They won't renew them?" 

"No." 

"YouVe tried?" 

"I've tried everything. Except — " 

"Except?" 

"Mother. I suppose she could raise it somehow, 
but I don't—" 

"No, no," interrupted Grosvenor. "You mustn't 
go to your mother with this." 

"That's the worst of it, Judge — the family, I 
mean. I made a fool of myself, and I can take my 
medicine, but it's pretty tough to make mother and 
the girls take it too." 

"Yes," assented the lawyer; "it is." 

"You see, I've caused them a good bit of worry, 
one time and another, though I've never done any- 
thing quite so bad as this before. And now they're 
all so pleased that I've settled down to business — I 
have, you know, except for this one break — and 
they're going off so happily to Europe — or they 
think they are!" He shut his teeth and pressed his 
lips tightly together. Grosvenor nodded in silence. 
Presently Ranlett resumed: 

"Besides, mother hasn't any money on hand. 
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She has nothing — ^none of us have — except a monthly 
allowance from father's estate, which is to be held 
in trust until I'm thirty-five. My father knew me, 
you see! She could probably raise it through her 
friends, but — " 

"No," again interrupted Grosvenor; "that won't 
do." 

They had arrived at Ranlett's club now, and he 
led the way to a quiet comer in the lounge, where 
they sat down. 

"Tell me about it," said his guest. "How did it 
happen .?" 

"Oh, it's the same old story. A conceited fool 
who thought he knew something about cards, and a 
jolly good fellow who steered him up against some 
professional friends and unlimited booze. The situ- 
ation hasn't even the merit of novelty. I deserve 
all I'll get. I've earned it. But the others — 
There's Jean. Jean's a brick, you know. No mat- 
ter what has happened, she has always stood by me 
and believed in me. She has even been proud of me 
at times. And now, when she knows this— " Again 
he shut his teeth hard and turned away. 

"She mustn't know." Grosvenor's tone was def- 
inite, and the other looked at him quickly. "The 
notes are due to-morrow, you say?" 

"Yes." 

"Hml" ruminatively. "I wish we had a little 
more time. ... It may be difficult. . . . Still, I think 
we can manage it. I'll go down to Philadelphia on 
the first train in the morning — I must see my sister 
to-night — and straighten this matter out for you, 
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if I can. Unfortunately, I haven't that amount of 
money available at the moment, but I can probably 
get it if they refuse to accept my guarantee. I think 
I can arrange it somehow." 

"You do? I didn't expect — Jove! Grosvenor, 
if you will!" 

"I'll do what I can. The only thing is — that 
wedding to-morrow night. You know I'm expected 
to be an usher. I'll have to get out of that, I sup- 
pose." 

"Oh, you can get back! It won't take long to do 
this business — if it can be done at all. If you are 
there soon after the bank opens in the morning, you 
can surely be back here for dinner." 

"Think I could? I admit, Ranlett, that there are 
very important reasons — personal reasons, quite 
aside from the matter of the wedding— why I should 
be there, if possible." 

"Of course you must be there! Man alive, 
you've crossed half a continent to *ush' at that wed- 
ding! It would mix everything up — ^why, there'd 
be the very deuce to pay if you weren't there!" 

" But if I can't go out during the day to get my 



mstructions — " 



It isn't as if it was to be a church affair. Judge, 
All you have to do is to hold your end of a white 
ribbon, look ornamental, and take Jean out to supper." 
"Jean? Have I — am I to attend your sister?" 
"Yes; and I can tell you there'll be some tall ex- 
plaining to do, if you don't appear on the scene. 
Nothing but the whole truth would satisfy her or 
exonerate you." 
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**ril be there, Ranlett." Even in his own ex- 
citement and relief Jean's brother perceived that 
this was a pledge, gravely given, and paused to won- 
der a little, but the current of his own necessity swept 
him on. 

"They'll surely accept your guarantee, won't 
they? See here. Til go down with you. That may 
facilitate matters a little." 

"No; you stay here and get together what money 
you can. And keep in touch with me over the tele- 
phone. I may want you to see some people here 
for me, in case I have to find the cash, though I shall 
try to arrange all that to-night over the 'phone." 

"All right. And — I haven't said much. Judge — I 
can't — just yet. But I want you to know that I'm 
through with this sort of thing, and — ^if you ever 
need me for any purpose whatever — or in any 
capacity — I hope you'll remember that I want the 
job." 

Grosvenor whimsically wondered whether he would 
consider favorably a life position as brother-in-law, 
but, as this was not the moment to ask, he merely 
laid a friendly hand upon the other's shoulder, 
saying: 

"That's all right, Ranlett. I hope you'll know, 
some day, why I am especially glad to do this for 
you." 

They sent for train schedules and arranged as 
far as possible a plan of action for the following day. 
As it would obviously be out of the question for 
Grosvenor to go to Montclair to dress for the wed- 
ding, it was decided that he should check his suit- 
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case and hat-box as he went through town in the 
morning, and make his toilet at any convenient 
hotel upon his return. Ranlett wanted to send a 
boy for his things and put him up at the club, where 
they expected to dine together, but the Judge ob- 
jected that if he should be delayed in any way he 
might not have time to go to the club, and pointed 
out that he could dress, at a pinch, at the Grand 
Central Station. They agreed upon certain hours 
and locations for communication the next day, and 
parted. 

Grosvenor went to Montclair, and from there 
made several vain attempts to get in touch with 
friends in New York upon whom he might call in an 
emergency for a considerable loan. One man was 
out of town, another was dangerously ill, and a 
third was at the theater. He left a request that this 
one should call him up when he came in, to which 
there was no response. He was not greatly dis- 
turbed, however, having little doubt that the bank 
would accept payment of half the amount due and 
his guarantee of the remainder. 

After some difficulty he located Tom Keeler, the 
prospective bridegroom, announced his arrival, 
and explained that an unexpected business matter, 
of a confidential nature and grave importance, 
would occupy him during the following day. He 
learned that nothing complicated or intricate would 
be expected of him at the wedding, however, and 
promised to report at the Townes' in ample time for 
the ceremony. 

A discussion of family matters with his sister en- 
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sued, and until a very late hour they were engaged 
in settling many questions in which she relied upon 
his judgment. Nevertheless, he took time, before 
he finally went to bed, to put the studs in a dress- 
shirt, and to pack with unusual care everything he 
should need to wear at the wedding, realizing that 
he might dress in haste. 

The next morning he arose very early, checked his 
luggage at the Desbrosses Street Ferry, as the most 
convenient point from which to reach the office of 
a friend upon whom he hoped to call in the after- 
noon, and reached Philadelphia about half after 
ten. 

He found the president of the Midland National 
Bank decidedly disinclined, at first, to make any 
compromise in the matter of the Ranlett notes, 
and he spent some anxious hours conferring and tele- 
phoning and telegraphing before he got the matter 
arranged. 

At three o'clock he telephoned Ranlett that every- 
thing was satisfactorily settled, and that he would 
leave Philadelphia at four, reaching New York about 
half after six. A train that would get them to New 
Rochelle just in time for the wedding would leave 
the city about quarter to eight, and he asked Ran- 
lett to meet him at the Grand Central Station, where 
he would dress and snatch, if possible, a bite to eat. 

He was in very good spirits as he started north, 

and contentedly watched the miles click off, his train 

on time to the second. He had stopped timing it, 

and was lost in dreams of what Jean would say and 

how she would look, when, just outside Jersey City, 
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there was a jar, a rumble, and the train stopped. 
The passengers stirred, looked out of the windows, 
discovered where they were, and settled back to 
their books or conversation. 

Five minutes went by, during which Grosvenor 
looked at his watch four times, fidgeted, and tried 
to interest himself in a paper that he had already 
read through. Ten minutes — and not a wheel 
moved. The Judge got up and found the conductor, 
who told him that there was a breakdown ahead, 
but that the track would be clear '* right away now." 
He returned to his seat, and read for the third time 
the details of the disappearance of one Laurence 
Tracey, cashier for the Beaver & Leeds Co., of 
St. Louis, together with many thousands of dollars 
of the company's money. He knew Tracey slightly, 
having at one time been retained as counsel in a suit 
against this corporation, but he found himself at 
the moment quite indifferent to the man's fate. 
Fifteen minutes — twenty minutes — twenty-five — and 
then they crawled into Jersey City behind a dis- 
abled local. 

This was before the days of subways and taxicabs, 
and as the ferry-boat nosed its way across the river 
Judge Franklin Grosvenor stood in the bow, watch in 
hand, and deliberately planned the fantastic pro- 
cedure wherein lay his only hope of keeping his word 
to his friends, serving at the wedding, and taking 
Jean Ranlett to supper. 

It was five minutes past seven when the boat 
bumped against the piers at Desbrosses Street, and 

Grosvenor was the first man off. He sent a porter 
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for a closed cab, while he went himself for his luggage, 
all of which — bag, suit-case, and hat-box — he took 
inside the cab with him. He gave his order, told 
the man to drive fast, as he had to take a seven- 
forty-four train, slanmied the door, and pulled down 
the curtains. 

Twenty-five minutes later he stepped out of the 
cab at the Grand Central Station, in full evening 
dress, properly shod, hatted, and gloved, with nine 
minutes to spare. 

He was too preoccupied to notice the cabman's 
stare, nor is it probable that he would have heeded 
it in any event. Certainly, had he seen the man 
excitedly beckon to a policeman, it would never have 
occurred to him that he could be the subject of their 
colloquy. 

He looked about for Ranlett, and not seeing him 
in the large waiting-room, decided that they could 
not fail to meet on the train. He had bought his 
ticket, left his luggage at the parcel-counter, and was 
approaching the gate to the tracks, when his arm 
was firmly grasped, and a quiet voice said in his 
ear: 

**We want you, Tracey. Come along, now, and 
don't make a row." 

He turned and found himself the prisoner of a 
plain-clothes man, whose coat lapel had been slipped 
back to show the shield beneath. Behind him stood 
the policeman whom the cabman had called. 

'^What does this mean?'* sternly demanded 
Grosvenor. 

"It means that you are wanted in St. Louis, Mr. 
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Tracey. I guess you know why, all right. WeVe 
been looking for you all day/' 

"Oh! . • . I see." And in the little pause that 
followed as they stepped aside, out of the stream of 
people, he did see — many possibilities. "But what 
reason have you for believing me to be Tracey ?*' 

Knowing full well, he asked the question to gain 
time, and while the officer explained that he fitted 
the description of the absconder, and that he was 
known to have changed his clothes in a hurried 
trip from one station to another, the Judge rapidly 
reviewed this new situation. He would have no 
difficulty, of course, in ultimately establishing his 
identity, but in the mean time the train would be on 
its way to New Rochelle. It was possible that the 
cards and personal letters that he had in his pocket 
might be accepted as identification; then he remem- 
bered that these were all locked up in his suit-case, 
on a shelf of the parcel-counter within. Ranlett 
might be found, to vouch for his name and his story, 
in time to make the train. And then he saw in his 
mind's eye the head-lines in the morning papers, and 
the position in which this would place him in the eyes 
of the world — and the Ranlett family. The incident 
would also make excellent campaign material for 
the humorists of the opposing party at home. To be 
sure, he could probably summon influence enough 
to keep the story out of the papers, but in that event 
he would have to work hard and fast all the evening 
and miss the train and the wedding and all they 
meant to him. Meanwhile he talked. 

"You are mistaken. I am not Laurence Tracey," 
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he said. *^I am going to New Rochelle to a — ^to a 
reception. Here's my ticket. I changed my clothes 
in the cab because my Philadelphia train was late, 
it is very important that I should catch this one, 
and I hadn't time to gp to a hotel." His was the 
manner of one accustomed to authority, and the 
officer was impressed. 

'*If that is so/' the man suggested, "perhaps you 
have papers about you that will prove it. If you 
are not Tracey, who are you?" 

At that moment Grosvenor caught sight of Ran- 
lett, just emerging from the waiting-room, looking hur- 
ried and worried, and instantly his course was decided. 

"I have papers, but they are all in my suit-case 
inside," he rapidly explained, "and if I stop to get 
them out FU miss my train. My name is Graves — 
Frederick A. Graves, of St. Louis. I know Tracey 
by sight, and I assure you that I don't look in the 
least like — By George, there he is!" 

"Who?" 

"Tracey!" 

"Where?" 

"There! See him? That worried-looking chap 
in evening clothes, behind the crowd at the gate 
there. Speak to him, man ! Dont let him get away! 
Leave me with this policeman, if you don't beheve 
me, but catch — that — man!*^ It was a desperate 
coup, but if it failed, the situation would be no 
worse. There was little to lose and everything to 
gain. Ranlett was quick-witted, an excellent ama- 
teur actor, and fitted the general description of 
Tracey at least as well as Grosvenor did. 
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The detective hesitated a bare instant, but again 
the authoritative manner of the Judge conquered. 
He nodded to the policeman, who stepped up to 
the prisoner, and darted off to intercept Ranlett. 
Grosvenor stepped back of the policenian, so that 
his friend should not see him at once, and watched. 
The detective tapped Ranlett on the shoulder, took 
hold of his arm, and spoke to him. The young man 
stared, made some quick reply, and turned sharply 
away. The officer wagged his head in Grosvenor's 
direction, showed his shield, and the two approached, 
Ranlett angrily expostulating the while. The crowd 
which had paused to stare decided that it was 
merely a dispute between two acquaintances, and 
flowed on to its trains. 

The second captive did not see Grosvenor until 
he was very near him, and then he saw also that the 
policeman unostentatiously held his friend, even as 
the detective held him. 

"What the devil does this mean?** he demanded, 
staring. "Is it a joke.?'* 

"Fm afraid you won*t find it a joke,** Grosvenor 
replied, challenging his gaze. "You might as well 
give up, Tracey. We've got you.** For a moment 
Ranlett simply stared in bewilderment, and the 
lawyer continued to look steadily into his eyes, re- 
peating: "We've got you, Tracey. You might as 
well own up. You may not remember me, but Fm 
Frederick A. Graves, of St. Louis, and I know you 
perfectly well.** 

Ranlett stared for a moment longer; then compre- 
hension flashed in his eyes. He glanced from Judge 
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Grosvenor to the policeman, looked at the detective, 
and exchanged one long look with his friend before 
he fell into his part and began to act. Then he 
seemed to wilt. His shoulders drooped, his hands 
relaxed, and all the defiance dropped from him. 

"Oh, I know you well enough, Mr. Graves," he 
sullenly admitted. "I dodged you out there in the 
waiting-room and thought you hadn't seen me. 
And here you are, laying for me with detectives. 
What business is it of yours?" He flared into weak 
indignation. "Why should you hound me? What 
is it to you?" 

Grosvenor shrugged his shoulders and turned to 
the detective. 

"Then you are Tracey?" the officer asked. 

"Oh yt&r wearily returned Ranlett; "Fm Tracey 
fast enough. Take me in. I give up." 

"Are you satisfied?" hurriedly asked Grosvenor. 
"I've only half a minute left to make that train." 

"Yes, I guess this is all right, Mr. Graves. Thank 
you. Sorry to have troubled you, but you must 
admit that your action looked suspicious. Where 
can I find you to-morrow, in case — " 

"The Caravansary," Grosvenor flung over his 
shoulder, as he ran toward the gate, which clashed 
together behind him. Looking back through its bars, 
he saw Ranlett led away, handcuffed to the detective. 

Several hours later, as the wedding guests were be- 
ginning to disperse, Grosvenor and Jean, sitting in a 
shadowy corner of the library, heard shouts of 
laughter from a group of people gathered about some 
one in the hall. 
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**Why, It's Kirk!** cried the girl, and hurried 
toward him. "Kirk dear, when did you come? 
And where have you been?" 

"Sister dear, IVe been in jail/* returned her 
brother, who looked tired but very niuch amused, 
"or so near it that it almost ceased to be humorous. 
But for a tried and trusty friend or two, I might even 
now be languishing behind prison bars." 

"You don't really mean — Kirk, you're joking!" 

"Well, I thought it was something of a joke, I 
admit, but the detective didn't see it that way at 
all. That fellow's sense of humor needs developing." 

"How did it end, Ranlett?" asked one of the still 
laughing men. "Tell us the rest. Who is this man 
Graves, anyhow?" 

"The rest was easy enough. When we got to the 
police station, I simply told them my real name and 
telephoned to the club for some fellows to come and 
identify me. I had a little difficulty in convincing 
the officers that I absolutely knew Graves was not 
Tracey in disguise, and that I simply did it to oblige 
a friend, who was obviously in too much of a hurry 
to stop for explanations — " 

"But who is this extraordinary Graves person?" 
persisted the man. 

"Graves? Oh, he's just a chap who once helped 
me out of a bad hole. That's all right. I'd go to 
jail for him any day. But, I tell you, that detective 
was hot!" His twinkling glance met Grosvenor's 
for an instant. "When I left he was trying to ex- 
plain things to some of the newspaper boys. He 
can't stop the story, though. It's too good to keep. 
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sued, and until a very late hour they were engaged 
in settling many questions in which she relied upon 
his judgment. Nevertheless, he took time, before 
he finally went to bed, to put the studs in a dress- 
shirt, and to pack with unusual care everything he 
should need to wear at the wedding, realizing that 
he might dress in haste. 

The next morning he arose very early, checked his 
luggage at the Desbrosses Street Ferry, as the most 
convenient point from which to reach the office of 
a friend upon whom he hoped to call in the after- 
noon, and reached Philadelphia about half after 
ten. 

He found the president of the Midland National 
Bank decidedly disinclined, at first, to make any 
compromise in the matter of the Ranlett notes, 
and he spent some anxious hours conferring and tele- 
phoning and telegraphing before he got the matter 
arranged. 

At three o'clock he telephoned Ranlett that every- 
thing was satisfactorily settled, and that he would 
leave Philadelphia at four, reaching New York about 
half after six. A train that would get them to New 
Rochelle just in time for the wedding would leave 
the city about quarter to eight, and he asked Ran- 
lett to meet him at the Grand Central Station, where 
he would dress and snatch, if possible, a bite to eat. 

He was in very good spirits as he started north, 

and contentedly watched the miles click off, his train 

on time to the second. He had stopped timing it, 

and was lost in dreams of what Jean would say and 

how she would look, when, just outside Jersey City, 
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there was a jar, a rumble, and the train stopped. 
The passengers stirred, looked out of the windows, 
discovered where they were, and settled back to 
their books or conversation. 

Five minutes went by, during which Grosvenor 
looked at his watch four times, fidgeted, and tried 
to interest himself in a paper that he had already 
read through. Ten minutes — and not a wheel 
moved. The Judge got up and found the conductor, 
who told him that there was a breakdown ahead, 
but that the track would be clear "right away now." 
He returned to his seat, and read for the third time 
the details of the disappearance of one Laurence 
Tracey, cashier for the Beaver & Leeds Co., of 
St. Louis, together with many thousands of dollars 
of the company*s money. He knew Tracey slightly, 
having at one time been retained as counsel in a suit 
against this corporation, but he found himself at 
the moment quite indifferent to the man's fate. 
Fifteen minutes — twenty minutes — twenty-five — and 
then they crawled into Jersey City behind a dis- 
abled local. 

This was before the days of subways and taxicabs, 
and as the ferry-boat nosed its way across the river 
Judge Franklin Grosvenor stood in the bow, watch in 
hand, and deliberately planned the fantastic pro- 
cedure wherein lay his only hope of keeping his word 
to his friends, serving at the wedding, and taking 
Jean Ranlett to supper. 

It was five minutes past seven when the boat 

bumped against the piers at Desbrosses Street, and 

Grosvenor was the first man off. He sent a porter 
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for a closed cab, while he went himself for his luggage, 
all of which — ^bag, suit-case, and hat-box — he took 
inside the cab with him. He gave his order, told 
the man to drive fast, as he had to take a seven- 
forty-four train, slammed the door, and pulled down 
the curtains. 

Twenty-five minutes later he stepped out of the 
cab at the Grand Central Station, in full evening 
dress, properly shod, hatted, and gloved, with nine 
minutes to spare. 

He was too preoccupied to notice the cabman's 
stare, nor is it probable that he would have heeded 
it in any event. Certainly, had he seen the man 
excitedly beckon to a policeman, it would never have 
occurred to him that he could be the subject of their 
colloquy. 

He looked about for Ranlett, and not seeing him 
in the large waiting-room, decided that they could 
not fail to meet on the train. He had bought his 
ticket, left his luggage at the parcel-counter, and was 
approaching the gate to the tracks, when his arm 
was firmly grasped, and a quiet voice said in his 
ear: 

"We want you, Tracey. Come along, now, and 
don't make a row.*' 

He turned and found himself the prisoner of a 
plain-clothes man, whose coat lapel had been slipped 
back to show the shield beneath. Behind him stood 
the policeman whom the cabman had called. 

"What does this mean?" sternly demanded 
Grosvenor. 

"It means that you are wanted in St. Louis, Mr. 
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Tracey. I guess you know why, all right. WeVe 
been looking for you all day/* 

"Oh! ... I see/' And in the little pause that 
followed as they stepped aside, out of the stream of 
people, he did see — many possibilities. "But what 
reason have you for believing me to be Tracey?'* 

Knowing full well, he asked the question to gain 
time, and while the officer explained that he fitted 
the description of the absconder, and that he was 
known to have changed his clothes in a hurried 
trip from one station to another, the Judge rapidly 
reviewed this new situation. He would have no 
difficulty, of course, in ultimately establishing his 
identity, but in the mean time the train would be on 
its way to New Rochelle. It was possible that the 
cards and personal letters that he had in his pocket 
might be accepted as identification; then he remem- 
bered that these were all locked up in his suit-case, 
on a shelf of the parcel-counter within. Ranlett 
might be found, to vouch for his name and his story, 
in rime to make the train. And then he saw in his 
mind's eye the, head-lines in the morning papers, and 
the position in which this would place him in the eyes 
of the worid— and the Ranlett family. The incident 
would also make excellent campaign material for 
the humorists of the opposing party at home. To be 
sure, he could probably summon influence enough 
to keep the story out of the papers, but in that event 
he would have to work hard and fast all the evening 
and miss the train and the wedding and all they 
meant to him. Meanwhile he talked. 

"You are mistaken. I am not Laurence Tracey," 
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